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LET FLY, BY WHITE EAGLE—GONDOLETTE, WINNER OF THE NEW STAKES, ASCOT ; AND 
THE EXETER STAKES, NEWMARKET 


Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


The Badminton Magazine 


A LOOK ROUND 


BY THE EDITOR 


THE In another place the 
COMPETITION result of the first Racing 
Competition appears. It 

will be seen that the winner’s ten were 
remarkably well chosen, as indeed they 
would naturally have to be in order to 
take first prize. It was his fortunate 
selection of Lie-a-Bed that secured the 
50 guineas for him, and if he was lucky 
in taking Carrickfergus, or at least if 
Carrickfergus was lucky to win the St. 
James’ Palace Stakes, luck must always 
be a great element in the backing of 
horses. The three whose efforts resulted 
in a loss of £18 were certainly judicious 
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selections, and it may indeed be said 
that he had bad luck with Panasine, 
who was only beaten a short head for 
the Melrose Handicap at York, and no 
further for the Flying Handicap at 
Newmarket, in which latter she started 
at 6 to 1, having been also second to 
Adular at the Craven Meeting. Redwood 
was a reasonable choice, and Welsh Beau 
has been placed four times, having 
started favourite twice. The winner of 
the 20 guinea prize scored with six of 
his horses, only lost with a couple of 
them, and the same proportion is found 
in the winner of the third prize. The 
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For particulars of the 100 Guinea Racing Competition see page 623. = 
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winner of the fourth found five to do him 
good, three non-starters and two losers ; 
it will be seen that he lost third place 
by a few pence over ten shillings. 
Several of the other competitors 
were also separated, in some cases 
by under, and in others by just 
over, half-a-sovereign. I shall probably 
be asked why among winners of the 
Consolation prizes of a guinea Captain 
C. C. West is credited with two guineas. 
The explanation is that he, as was the 
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5 guineas to follow, and 15 “‘consolations”’ 
of a guinea. It has not been possible to 
give the outcome of the third competition 
in this number, because lists came in 
from distant parts of the world and 
arrived late, though of course posted in 
time. 


* * * * * 


“MISS O’CORRA, Going to Newmarket 
the other day I was 
glad to see my opposite 
neighbour in the railway carriage with 


M.F.H.” 


ROSELAND, BY WILLIAM THE THIRD—ELECTRIC ROSE, WINNER OF THE JULY STAKES, 
NEWMARKET 


Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


case with several of the others, sent in 
a number of lists. I have had many 
letters from all parts of the world 
expressing satisfaction at the com- 
petition, adding hopes that it will be 
continued, and I may draw attention to 
the fact that a new one was started in 
the last number and is continued in the 
present one, on the same basis as that 
the results of which are here given: 
50 guineas for the first prize, 20, 10, and 


the current number of the magazine in his 
hand. I kept a casual eye on him whilst 
I was reading my paper, to see how he 
was taking it, and was gratified to see 
that he smiled. Presently, when 
absorbed in the study of the entry of 
one of the races to be run during the 
afternoon, I had forgotten the magazine, 
when my attention was attracted to 
him by hearing him burst into a hearty 
laugh. His friend asked him what 
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amused him, and was shown the passage 
that had provoked the mirth in Miss 
Miriam Alexander’s ‘‘ Miss O’Corra, 
M.F.H.,” which he declared was the 
“funniest thing he had read for years,” 
and I cannot help thinking that some- 
thing like this must be the general 
verdict. Several correspondents have 
written approving the innovation of a 
serial, and they are all delighted with 
this one. It is quite evident that the 
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to beat Mr. W. M. Savill’s Lady 
Josephine over five furlongs. When the 
season has lasted a few months we are 
always inclined to rate the best of the 
two-year-olds rather more highly than 
they probably deserve. I had developed 
the idea at Epsom time that Bambusa 
was not to be caught, and when Mr. 
Savill told me he expected his filly to 
beat her I fancied that he was unduly 
sanguine. Lady Josephine won the Acorn 


KING PRIAM, BY YOUR MAJ ESTY—TIBERIA, WINNER OF THE 62ND TRIENNIAL STAKES AT ASCOT 
Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


novel must be pronounced a decided 


success. I cannot imagine anyone 
reading it without appreciation of its 
genuine humour. 


* * * * * 


THE TWO-YEAR-OLDS One question 


perennial interest 

throughout the season—Which is the 

best two-year-old out so far? At the 

time of writing I should be inclined to 

doubt whether anything could be found 
Z2 


Stakes, however, and followed on by 
taking the Coventry without being 
pressed. Ascot, it need hardly be said, is 
far from an easy five furlongs. It will be 
sanguine to expect one of her breed to 
stay, at least so I fear ; but there is some- 
thing to be said for a filly who can win 
the Coventry Stakes. She at any rate 
need not be set down as one. for whom a 
finish in the Abingdon Mile Bottom need 
be chosen in preference to one over the 
Rous course. 


= 
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It would be a departure from recent 
years if a two-year-old filly headed the 
colts in the Free Handicap. I am not, 
however, suggesting that this will be 
the case, for a great deal has to happen 
before that Handicap is made, and it 
is of course quite possible, if not indeed 
probable, that there may be in reserve 
better young ones than have yet been 
seen. I am giving pictures of some of 
the most promising who have not 
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assumed accidentally, in the course of 
the finish, hit Roseland over the head, 
which caused him to throw it up and 
necessarily lose some ground—certainly 
more than the neck by which he was 
beaten. Colonel Hall Walker, however, 
seemed to have no doubt that the New 
Stakes was won by the best horse, and 
spoke with the utmost confidence of Let 
Fly’s prospects in the Exeter. At the time 
of writing a rumour is current to the effect 


FINISH FOR THE ASCOT STAKES 


hitherto appeared in our gallery. 
Colonel W. Hall Walker’s Let Fly, son 
of White Eagle and Gondolette, is the 
winner of the New Stakes at Ascot and of 
the Exeter Stakes at Newmarket, this 
latter, it is to be observed, a six furlong 
race. At Ascot, the colt was considered 
lucky to win, because Mr. A. F. Basset’s 
Roseland was giving him 7 lb.—it was 
luck to meet a penalised horse—and this 
was not all. Mr. Basset told me that 
one of the other jockeys had, it must be 


that there is a better than Let Fly in the 
stable, another bearer of the blue and 
white check, cerise cap. More will be 
known about this before the present 
number is published as it is understood 
that the colt in question is to make his 
first appearance in the National Breeders’ 
Produce Stakes at Sandown, the result 
of which will be just too late for comment. 
If the story is true the newcomer will 
be Sea Eagle, a daughter of White 
Eagle and Mother Siegel—thus half 
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sister to Minoru—or Alpine, a son of 
White Eagle and Honeysweet. Mean- 
time, however, Let Fly undoubtedly 
ranks as one of the best. 

Roseland, the son of William the 
Third and Electric Rose, own brother 
to Roseworthy, distinguished himself by 
the style in which he won the July 
Stakes. It was not much to beat Mr. 
Neumann’s Elkington, he having been 
only fifth for the Woodcote Stakes and 
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Roseland strode away and won by half-a- 
dozen lengths. He had won also at his 
first attempt, beating a big field, some 
of whom may be described as having 
wanted beating, and I can quite under- 
stand certain good judges having a 
disposition to put Roseland first of the 
colts. Others claim this position for 
His Majesty’s Friar Marcus. Pictures 
of him have already appeared and I am 
not repeating them. Richard Marsh 


FINISH FOR THE ROYAL HUNT CUP 


previously third for the Newmarket 
Plate, and Mr. Fairie’s Radames counts 
for nothing at present, though his owner 
tells me that he believes there is at least 
a creditable, if not a distinguished, 
career for this half-brother to Bayardo 
and Lemberg. Radames is too back- 
ward to make his performance of 
any account, but nothing could have 
been easier than the manner in which 


told me the other day that he hoped 
some of the King’s two-year-olds, who 
have been temporarily incapacitated by 
coughs, would be ready to run at Good- 
wood, where Friar Marcus is in the 
Lavant Stakes on the Wednesday, and 
in the valuable Prince of Wales’ Stakes 
of £200 each on the Thursday. His most 
dangerous opponent in the latter, which 
it may be guessed will be chosen for him, 
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seems to be the Duke of Westminster’s 
Eager Eyes; but the distance of the 
Goodwood T.Y.C. is six furlongs, and it 
is possible that this may be too far for 
the filly, smart as she is over five 
furlongs. 

Another colt whom not a few would 
place at the top is King Priam, son of 
Your Majesty and Tiberia. Readers 
will judge for themselves whether either 
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appeared in the Norfolk Plate at New- 
market last May he was evidently not 
fancied and odds of a 100 to 8 were on 
offer against him. He ran second to 
Consul, a fairly useful animal, but I 
am inclined to think it will presently be 
demonstrated that Consul is not quite in 
the same class as the horse he then beat. 
King Priam’s second appearance was 
in a Triennial at Ascot, which he won 


THE CURRAGH, BY SPEARMINT—-CURRAJ ONG, WINNER OF THE PRINCESS OF WALES’ STAKES 
AT NEWMARKET 


Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


of the others is handsomer, though I may 
add that I scarcely think the picture 
of Roseland flatters him. It will at 
any rate be seen that King Priam is 
a particularly beautiful colt. One is 
always puzzled to know what allowance 
to make for “first time out.’”’ Some 
young ones require no excuse; they 
take to racing as it were naturally ; 
others, needless to say, suffer from their 
inexperience. When King Priam first 


from a promising filly of Mr. Hulton’s, 
Silver Tag, with Mr. F. C. Stern’s 
Sentiment, the exceptionally well-bred 
daughter of Spearmint and Flair, third, } 
Sir R. Waldie Griffith’s Archelaus next, 
in front of Mr. G. D. Smith’s Bambusa. | 
Odds of 13 to 8 were laid on the last-} 
named, but I gather from her owner 
that she was not herself, and she has been 
retired for a rest. Archelaus was} 
rumoured to be a second Tetrarch ; his 
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owner, however, told me that the stories 
of his merit were much exaggerated. 
He is nevertheless undoubtedly a very 
useful colt. King Priam,it may be noted, 
again started at a long price; but this 
was in consequence of the strong belief 
in Bambusa and of the credit given to 
the reports concerning Archelaus. It 
can only be said at present that the 
three colts pictured seem to be really 
good ones, and certainly the man who 


near him. Luckily it did not matter 
that he had it in his left hand. The other 
picture is the finish for the Hunt Cup, 
in which Mr. J. East’s Lie-a~-Bed beat 
Sir Thomas Dewar’s Braxted by a 
couple of lengths. I hope the seraphic 
expression on the face of little K. 
Robertson, who rode the winner, will 
be well defined in the reproduction. He 
is holding his whip in original fashion, 
but it was not needed. The colt is 


BAY COLT, BY BAYARDO—DAME D’OR. BRED BY MR. RUSSELL SWANWICK, BOUGHT BY 
SIR WILLIAM COOKE FOR 3,000 GUINEAS AT THE NEWMARKET JULY SALES 
Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


can produce a better may esteem him- 
self fortunate ! 

I am giving two reminiscences of 
Ascot, partly because they are such 
spirited pictures. One is the finish for 
the Ascot Stakes between Mr. J. A. de 
Rothschild’s Broadwood, and Mr. H. K. 
Brushwood’s Asparagus. It will be 
observed how hard the little boy on the 
white-faced horse is riding, though he 
cannot use his whip, the other being so 


presenting his club foot for inspection. 
The deformity was so great when he was 
a foal that sentence of death was passed 
on him, it being imagined that he must 
be useless. Luckily he was respited, for 
he won the £500 Berkshire Handicap at 
Newbury prior to his Ascot success, 
and had indeed taken a couple of races 
as a two-year-old, besides finishing 
second for a valuable Nursery. I am 
giving a picture also of the son of 
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Bayardo and Dame d’Or, who fetched 
the highest price at the Newmarket July 
sales, Sir William Cooke having paid 
3,000 guineas for him. This meant, of 
course, that there was keen competition 
and that he had many expert admirers. 
The dead heat between Lord Ellesmere’s 
Kempnough and Mr. Spalding’s 
Candytuft for the Castle Irwell Handicap 
at Manchester is included, because it is 
such a spirited illustration, and as an 
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HUNTERS As a contrast to the 
AND HARNESS thoroughbreds here is the 
picture of Mr. J. H. 

Stokes’ Red Rube, who took the first 
prize for heavy-weight hunters at the 
Richmond Show. He looks as if he may 
well have deserved it, and it is interesting 
to contrast him with the make and 
shape of the thoroughbreds. I am adding 
a picture of Lord Leconfield’s team 
winning the Richmond Road Coaching 


A DEAD HEAT AT MANCHESTER. 


CANDYTUFT ON THE RAILS, KEMPNOUGH OUTSIDE, 


GREY BARBARIAN THIRD. 


example of the quaint style in which 
Wheatley is finishing on Mr. R. Mills’ 
Grey Barbarian, who was beaten a head 
from the dead-heaters. Wheatley is an 
experienced jockey, a highly capable 
one, indeed in 1905 he actually headed 
the list with 124 wins in 593 mounts, an 
average of 20.91. Nevertheless the 
manner in which he is handling the grey 
is to say the least unconventional ! 


* * * * * 


Marathon. It was prophesied that with 
the advance of the motor the horse 
would become extinct for purposes of 
traction, but there happily seems little 
fear of such a result. As Goodwood is | 
approaching we shall be in the Duke of 
Richmond’s beautiful park soon after 
this number is published. I am giving 
a characteristic bit of the road to the 
course, and also a view of the paddock 
with Trundle Hill in the distance. Some- | 
one has kindly sent me from America, 
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a picture of a little boy called ‘‘ Buster ”’ 
Williams, nine years old, weighing 4 st. 
7 lb. riding a big hunter over a high wall 
at—I believe, but am not sure—the 
New York Horse Show. It is probable 
that if this were a drawing and not a 
photograph the position of the horse’s 
hind legs would be severely criticised, 


but the camera does not make mistakes. 
* * * * 
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Book.”” (London, Horace Cox, Field 
Office, Windsor House, Bream’s 
Buildings, E.C.) Readers are doubtless 
aware that a number of thoroughbred 
horses for one reason or another rest 
under the stigma of “h.b.”” By accident 
their predecessors, pure thoroughbred in 
many cases, have been omitted from the 
Stud-Book ; and these include some who 
have held their own with the very best. 


MR. J. H. STOKES’ RED RUBE, FIRST PRIZE HEAVYWEIGHT HUNTER AT RICHMOND 
Phctograph by W. A. Rouch 


SOME BOOKS A number of books have 

reached me to which I 
have not been able to do justice, but I 
must make brief mention of a few of 
them. One which will be of vast interest 
to lovers of racing is Prior’s “ H.B.” 
Stud-Book, which is described as “An 
attempt to register the pedigrees and 
performances of the best known of our 
native families of racehorses that are 
ineligible for entry in the general Stud 


When Mr. H. B. Duryea was in England 
with his colt Durbar II. who won the 
Derby, he visited several stables, and 
told me that he thought Mr. Hulton’s 
Shogun, who with a very little luck 
would have won the Derby of 1913, was 
the best looking colt he had seen for a 
very long time. Shogun’s owner was 
present to hear this eulogy, in fact the 
conversation took place at lunch on the 
Derby day. The son of Santoi and 
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LORD LECONFIELD, WINNER OF THE RICHMOND ROAD COACHING MARATHON 


THE LONG PULL UP TO THE COURSE AT GOODWOOD 
Photographs by W. A. Rouch 
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Kendal Belle is, however, half-bred, his 
dam being one of those omitted. Another 
is Clorane, a really good horse, notable 
for having won the Lincolnshire 
Handicap of 1896 with 9st. 41b., the 
heaviest weight ever carried successfully. 
Prospector, probably the best two-year- 
old of his season, who would doubtless 
have made a great name for himself 
had he not gone wrong in his wind, is 
another, and a fourth is Curzon, who 
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said of “‘ Wild Game in Zambezia,” by 
Mr. R. C. F. Maugham, which is described 
as having been “ written with a view to 
offering to travellers and sportsmen 
some account of the magnificent fauna 
of the lower Zambezi Valley, and of the 
attractive regions to the north of the 
great river, of which at present, to the 
ordinary individual, so little is known ”’ 

I have read with much interest “ Life 
in an Indian Outpost,”’ by Major Gordon 


THE GOODWOOD PADDOCK AND TRUNDLE HILL 


Photograph by W. A. Rouch 


was only beaten three-parts of a length 


for the Derby. It will be seen what 
sort of horses lie under the stigma, and 
the heavy labour of compounding this 
book has certainly not been in vain, 
for it will be warmly appreciated by 
students of breeding. 

“My Somali Book,’ by Captain 
A. H. E. Mosse (London, Sampson, Low, 
Marston and Company) is a record of 
sport in Somaliland, well written by a 
good sportsman ; and the same may be 


Casserly (London, T. Werner Laurie). 
On his way to the frontier post for which 
he was bound, the author was told that 
passengers must stay at the station at 
Gitaldaha all night; the train could 
only go in the day on account of the 
wild animals. Three months previously 
one of the engines had been derailed by 
a wild elephant, and the driver badly 
injured; another rogue elephant had 
held up a station on the line, stopped 
the train, blockaded the officials in the 
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buildings, and broken a tusk trying to 
root up the platform. Major Casserly 
had pictured life at Buxa Duar as a 
sportsman’s paradise. He did not hear 
it well spoken of on arrival, and asked 
the Major who had come to welcome 
him whether he did not like it, ‘“ Like 
it !’’ was the reply, “‘ most certainly not. 
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self with sport, and on the whole had 
by no means a bad time, the record of 
which is here given. 

“My Happy ‘Hunting Grounds,” by 
The Hon. A. E. Gathorne-Hardy (London, 
Longmans, Green and Company). Some 
of the book is reprint and includes 
articles which the author contributed to 


** BUSTER’”’ WILLIAMS, 9 YEARS, 4 ST. 7 LBS. 


In my time I have been stationed in 
some poisonous places in Upper Burmah, 
but the worst of them was heaven to 
Buxa.” The Major endeavoured to 
make the best of it, however, got up 
some hockey matches, and tried to 
construct a miniature golf links, till after 
losing six balls in the jungle the attempt 
was abandoned; but he consoled him- 


this magazine. His pleasant style cannot 
have been forgotten, and many readers 
will be glad to come across them again. 
A good deal of the work however, is 


new. Shooting and fishing are the 
subjects chiefly treated, and the book is 
brightened by sketches by Sir John 
Millais, Sir Frank Lockwood, General 
Hope Crealock, Mr. G. E. Lodge, etc. 
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MISS O’CORRA, M.F.H. 


BY MIRIAM ALEXANDER 


Author of “ House of Lisronan,” ‘‘ Port of Dreams,” &c. 


[The story has so far related how Miss Noreen O’Corra, an English girl, having inherited a large 
fortune and a place in Ireland, and being smitten with a keen desire to hunt, drives to her first meet 
accompanied by her aunt, Miss Susan O’Corra, an elderly lady altogether unacquainted with country 
life, and her cousin Francesca; attended by her new groom, an Irish lad, Christy Roche.] 


III. 


“Ts that the kind of place the two men 
broke their legs at, the time you told me 
about ? ’’ demanded Miss O’Corra, junior, 
pointing to a large muddy bank off the 
road, with a gripe in front of it and a 
drop on the further side. 

“Tt is, faith!’’ answered the car- 
driver. “‘ There does be a power 0 
people tossed in this country be dint 
of the pace hounds travel at, and if 
yez fall into one of them trinches, begob, 
it’s there ye may stay! Terrible deep, 
they are. I seen horses below in them, 
and ye wouldn’t know it without ye'd 
go look down, the same as if it was the 
cliff of Howth.” 

Unhappy Miss Susan groaned. Ten 
miles on a vehicle to which she only 
adhered by a miracle, had reduced her 
beyond the power of adequate protest. 
She was shattered mentally and 
physically, and her very soul yearned 
for the safety of a Bournemouth “ fly.” 

It was at this moment that Christy 
Roche emerged from a bohereen, riding 


Daffodil and leading Rainbow. Both 
horses looked decidedly shabbier than 
they had done in O’Fahy’s—or so it 
seemed to Francesca. 

The carman, too, eyed them in silence 
for a second, and then, in a very cryptic 
tone, murmured the names of their late 
owners. 

“Oh, so you know the animals? ”’ 
asked Francesca. 

‘““ Aye, I do so, miss,”’ was the answer. 
“But sure, the young lady has them 
bought now.” 

“Christy, Christy, J want to ride 
Daffodil,’ cried Noreen, who was far too 
excited to pay attention to mere words. 

“Call him Roche, my dear—call him 
Roche!’ implored Miss Susan in an 
agitated undertone. “And do sit still or 
you will fall off!’’ Christy turned his 
charges towards the car. 

“Ts it the chestnut, miss ? ”’ he asked. 
“Sure he wouldn’t lead. He took a 
terrible allegation agin the brown horse 
and made two offers to murder him 
before I had a mile travelled. I'll aisy 
shift the saddles now.” 
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““Ye’ve time to spare,” said the car- 
man. “ The hounds is not in yet,” he 
added, as they turned a corner in the 
road and saw before them, half a mile 
ahead, a triangle of white-washed houses, 
several small groups of horsemen, and a 
motor-car. 

It was not a particularly inspiriting 
scene. Meath is a stern country, almost 
totally devoid of Ireland’s illusive charm. 
It lacks even the sulky prettiness that 
distinguishes parts of “‘ grey Kildare.” 
It is a place of wide, flat, misty grey- 
green fields and black dense hedges ; of 
wet monotonous roads stretching away 
under a leaden sky; and yawning and 
grave-like gripes. There are no agreeable 
filagree stone-gaps. to go clattering down 
before the first careless fencer, no shallow 
rush-filled ditchlets into which a horse 
can subside comfortably and scramble 
out of a minute later, no hills to cheer 
the last comer by a glimpse of the run- 
ning pack somewhere below him and the 
knowledge that he has, at least, ‘‘ the 
send of the ground ” in his favour. 


Noreen gazed with dismay at the few 
early arrivals, mostly grooms with led 
horses, who were dotted on the triangular 
space. 

“ But—why it only looks like the 


riding-school ! And where are the red- 
coats ?”’ she cried. 

“Sure ye’ll see them when the dogs 
come,’ answered their driver, soothingly. 
“Ye’d get a more tasty gathering wid 
the foxhounds, so yez would, but then 
maybe ye wouldn't get your gallop, sO 
’tis equal in the end.” 

“TI do trust, Noreen, you will not 
leave the road,” said Miss Susan, with a 
shuddering glance down into the typical 
Meath ditch which edged the highway, 
eight feet of sheer black mud and a sullen 
gleam of water at the bottom. “‘ Indeed, 
I must insist on it !”’ 

Noreen laughed. 

“Fine hunting that would be, you 
goose,” she said. “‘ Look, look!” 

The hounds had suddenly appeared, 
enlivening the dull scene as nothing else 
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can. Noreen gazed at them in silent 
enchantment. She had hitherto only seen 
hounds either on Christmas cards, where 
they pursued their fox over deep and 
glistening snow unimpeded by the fact 
that many redcoated ladies and men 
enveloped in circular brass horns were 
galloping in their very midst, or in those 
tantalising pictures in which they are in- 
variably streaming away over a perfect 
country on an obviously breast-high scent 
with just the right number of followers. 

There was something intensely ex- 
citing about this view of them in the flesh. 

“ Be careful not to go near any of 
those large dogs when you get down, 
Noreen,”’ said Miss Susan, who harboured 
a conviction that every beast of the field 
and fowl of the air existed only to attack 
and if possible mangle the human form. 

The field were now gathering with the 
rapidity of a flood. Down each of the 
four roads which lead in to Dunboyne 
they came by twos and threes in traps, 
in motors, or on hunters of racehorse 
type. 

The interchange of cheerful greeting 
(who would greet even his worst enemy 
other than cheerfully at a meet ?) made 
Noreen feel rather lonely and shy. She 
wondered, too, if her blue habit was not 
unnecessarily vivid among the dark greys 
that caught her eye at every turn, and 
why every one else wore long boots 
instead of shoes as she did. Plainly shoes 
were not “ the thing.” 

Several people stared rather hard at 
her as hunting people have a way of 
doing to the stranger within their country. 

The tiro was abundantly visible in the 
manner in which her hair was done, and 
her clothes put on, and in the excessive 
newness of everything. 

The carman, confiding the reins to 
Francesca, descended to assist Christy, 
who was wrestling with a saddle of un- 
sullied ochre hue which put to shame 
Daffodil’s lack-lustre coat. 

“We have him ready now, miss. Let 
yez come on,” he announced, presently 
over the chestnut’s withers. 
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“Oh, Noreen, be very careful! It 
would really be far better if Roche led 
your horse,”’ wailed Miss Susan, thrusting 
two packets of biscuits into the hands 
which Noreen had raised to settle her hat. 

“ Rubbish!’ returned that young lady 
with the calm candour of her generation. 

She deposited the biscuits between her 
aunt’s feet, and advanced towards her 
mount, feeling as if every single thing 
learnt in the riding-school had evaporated 
into air. 

The saddle, which under the carman’s 
able generalship she presently achieved 
from a wayside heap of stones, struck her 
as horribly slippery. The new reins slid 
through her fingers like icicles. She had 
no idea of the uses of any single button 
on her skirt or even of the elastic foot- 
strap, and her two attendants shared her 
ignorance, but, since they were not lightly 
to be defeated, and were moreover too 
modest to make inquiries of one another 
concerning a lady’s garments, they 
fastened everything that could by force 
be fastened, and wound the strap about 
her ankle in a Gordian tangle. 

The Master meanwhile had arrived, 
the deer cart had departed up a side road, 
and a certain stir was beginning to run 
through the crowd like a wind through 
laurel-bushes. It communicated itself 
to Daffodil, who gave a sudden squeal 
and a shake of his silly head. 

“T’m thinking he’s apt to be arch 
under ye, miss,” said Christie Roche, 
rather uneasily. He had fathomed the 
depths of his new mistress’s ignorance, 
had confided the fact to the carman, and 
had been informed that it was only to be 
expected in “ any one rared in a back- 
ward place like them English cities.” 

With the first move Daffodil’s “ arch- 
ness’’ became more pronounced. He 
fired a playful kick into the skirts of his 
right-hand neighbour—a lady—and bit 
at the elderly gentleman who jogged 
heavily upon his left. 

Noreen, seeing two pair of indignant 
eyes focussed on her, assumed that their 
owners were stabbed by jealousy. 
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“Your horse really ought to wear a 
red ribbon,” said the lady. Noreen 
accepted this information with a delighted 
smile. 

“Oh, thank you! Where ought he 
to wear it?” she asked. ‘‘ And must 
it be red? Pale blue or green would be 
prettier on such a yellow horse ?”’ 

“ Prettier ! ’’ exclaimed her neighbour, 
a lively surprise in every line of her 
countenance. Then, with a glance at 
Noreen’s youthful chubbiness, she added, 
“Perhaps you have not had him long? 

“Only since yesterday. It’s my first 
day’s hunting.” 

“On him? Oh, really.” 

“On anything. I — oh, Daffodil, 
don’t!” Daffodil, with another squeal, 
had flourished his heels in the face of 
Rainbow who was following closely in 
his wake. 

His first victim made haste to get a 
yard or so ahead, and then looked back. 

“Do you mean to say you’ve never 
been out with hounds before?” she 
asked, blankly. 

“Never,” answered Noreen, tugging 
at her hat. ‘‘ But I’m going out every 
day from this on,” she added. 

Her new friend, if friend she could be 
called, murmured something about 
“ Harriers’ and “a quiet horse” and 
melted into the crowd. 

Miss O’Corra, junior, looked round. 
“Christy, why do they trot along the 
road? I thought everybody galloped 
and jumped,” she demanded. 

‘“‘ Sure we have to go to where they’d 
let loose the stag,’’ returned Mr. Roche 
in a voice of pained reproach. ‘“‘ What 
way would he get to run in among the 
horses, miss? Wouldn’t the dogs ate 
the legs from under him the minute he’d 
be loosed, so? ”’ 

T hope they'll loose him soon,’’ mur- 
mured Noreen. ‘‘ Oh, don’t, Daffodil !’” 

“Maybe ’twould be better for me to 
shift the saddles, miss,” said Christy, as 
his mistress bumped back again from the 
top of the pummel on to which Daffodil, 

by a hoist of his hind quarters, had 
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pitched her. ‘“‘ Ye wouldn’t know what 
allegations that fellow would have in 
him. He’s the sort to put humps on 
himself, so he is.”’ 

But his mistress shook her head 
resolutely. ‘‘ Rainbow’s such a nasty 
ugly colour,’ she returned, jerkily. 
“Why does Daffodil keep on lashing 
himself? ’’ she added with a glance at 
the vehement whisking of her mount’s 
long lemon-coloured tail which had just 
deluged her skirt in mud. 

a trick he have,” answered Mr. 
Roche. ‘“‘ Begob, but I think we'll get 
our ‘nough of tricks and tashpy wid that 
one!’’ Before Noreen could inquire 
concerning the nature of tashpy Daffodil 
came to a sudden halt. 

“They've all stopped!’ exclaimed 
Miss O’Corra, retrieving a rein. “ Oh, 
why ? Surely the stag didn’t run away 
before we arrived ? ”’ 

Christy grinned. 

“ Sure you'll hear the dogs in a minute 
he said, 
“It’s then ye’ll need to 


when they’d get the smell,” 


soothingly. 
belt along!” 

Noreen, though she could see nothing 
of what was going on in front, Daffodil 
being one of the smallest horses out, now 
became conscious of a certain tenseness 
in the ranks of backs that rose before 
her ; conscious, too, that several heads 
were turned towards the ditch on the 
right-hand side of the road. 

And then, suddenly, there arose a noise 
unlike any in her previous experience, a 
noise that, even before she realized what 
it was, seemed to add to her already 
fervid excitement. 

“They have it now, miss. The dogs 
have it!’ shrieked Christy Roche, 
pointing wildly right-handed into a wide 
field across which hounds were driving 
with a fling that told of a breast-high 
scent. The human wall in front of 
Noreen had broken up into separate 
units, all cramming at the ditch, a 
narrow and shallow one for Meath. 

“Loose him at it, miss! Loose him 
at it!’’ cried Christy Roche the while 
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he smote Rainbow vigorously with an 
ash-plant. 

Noreen chucked her reins and chirruped 
at Daffodil, but the chestnut’s “‘ arch- 
ness ’’ seemed to be quenched by sight 
of the fence. He stuck out his head, 
snorted, and finally swung round with 
an abruptness that tore his rider’s 
stirrups, whip, and reins from her, and 
perched her precariously upon his 
withers. 

Rainbow meanwhile, having under a 
a rain of blows carefully examined the 
depth of the gripe, launched herself 
heavily across it and stopped on the 
opposite side. As Noreen got herself 
back into her saddle a telegraph boy 
appeared suddenly like a genii of the East. 

“Wait till I lay a few skelps on the 
baste, miss,’’ he cried, casting his scarlet 
bicycle from him with a vigour that 
carried it many yards up the road on its 
pedal. “‘ Get on out of that, ye schamer 
—get on!” 

He snatched up Noreen’s crop and 
emphasised the words by resounding 
whacks upon every available part of 
Daffodil, who retaliated by twirling 
round and letting fly, a proceeding very 
ill-suited to a stirrupless, reinless, and 
unskilled rider. At the third twist Miss 
O’Corra fell heavily into the arms of the 
telegraph boy, receiving en route a 
“skelp ”’ intended for her mount, and 
the telegraph boy, overweighted, cap- 
sized with her into a wide puddle. 

“ That’s a grand way to be helping a 
lady!”’ cried Christy Roche, who had, up 
to this, watched the proceedings in 
silence. ‘‘ Pairsecuting the horse until 
he had her tossed! It’s a wonder ye 
wouldn’t have more sense, young fella!”’ 

“Let yourself come over and lay a 
hand on the baste instead of giving guff 
out of ye,” retorted the telegraph boy, 
truculently. “Are ye hurted anny, 
miss ? 

“No; but it shouldn’t hump itself 
up like that,” said Noreen, with an 
angry glance at Daffodil, now hungrily 
cropping the wayside grass. 
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It was at this moment that the car 
appeared round the nearest corner and 
came bowling rapidly towards them. 


CHAPTER IV. 


Miss O’CorRA, senior, had suffered many 
things since her last view of Noreen. 

Her hysterical announcements that she 
didn’t in the least want to see the hunt 
and had only one desire, to avoid being 
flung upon the road, had been treated by 
the carman with the contempt they 
deserved. He had assured her blandly 
that she had a right to see the hunt, and 
that there wasn’t a car-horse in the 
barony but his mare had the legs of it, 
and that she couldn’t fall off a side-car 
because Heaven never made a safer 
yoke, and that if she did, itself, sure 
wasn’t a Meath road a grand place to fall 
and the mud as thick as a blanket ? 

Having uttered this ultimatum he had 
turned aside out of the string of vehicles 
which was proceeding, to the place where 
the stag would be enlarged, and had gone 
down a narrow lane to the left of this 
spot—a very bumpy lane. 

Poor Miss Susan, grabbing wildly at 
every available support, derived no 
comfort from the fact that presently a 
strange noise arose, and four or five fields 
away fleeting vistas appeared of people 
galloping. The information that the 
stag had turned right-handed and was 
running straight back for the spot where 
he had last seen the deer-cart, and that 
they also had a right to turn back, failed 
to rouse her to any enthusiasm. 

Like the maker of a medizval will she 
commended her soul to higher powers 
and prepared for the worst, and now, 
after an agonizing two miles during which 
she awaited catastrophe as inevitable, 
she came upon it in an unexpected 
form. 

“Oh, Heavens! Noreen, what has 
happened ?”’ she wailed, turning horri- 
fied eyes upon her niece’s mud-plastered 
habit and crooked hat. 
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“Sure the horse tossed her,’’ said the 
telegraph boy. ‘I’m telling you that 
one’s the canat !”’ 

“ The stag’s after crossing above that 
wood fornint yez,’ put in the carman, 
pointing to a belt of trees half a mile 
ahead. ‘‘ Ye have the chance to catch 
them yet, miss. He took a big course 
west, so he did.” 

He thrust his reins upon Francesca, 
sprang off and seized Daffodil. 

“Maybe ’twould be better change the 
saddles,” suggested Christy, who by dint 
of heavy flagellation had landed Rainbow 
once more in the road. 

“Ah, you and your changes!” re- 
turned the carman. “ It’s hardly she'll 
catch them, let alone changing! Come 
on, missy.”’ 

He clutched Noreen firmly by both 
knees and thrust her aloft much asif she 
had been a Gladstone bag to be put on 
the well of the car. She landed on some 
part of Daffodil, had a stirrup thrust 
upon her foot, and reins and crop into 
her hands, and found herself cantering 
away up the road almost before she 
realized what was happening. Of Miss 
Susan’s almost hysterical protests no one 
took any more notice than of a few 
snowflakes. 

Indignation prompted Noreen to give 
Daffodil several smart cracks across the 
shoulder, to which he responded by 
scuttling along at top-speed, closely 
attended by the telegraph boy whose 
bicycle swerved and swayed like a 
swallow from the pace. 

Behind came Christy and Rainbow 
neck and neck with the car. The stag 
had, as the driver said, run west in a 
wide horseshoe-shaped semi-circle, and 
was now back at the very place where 
he had been enlarged. Noreen, as she 
galloped, saw something that closely 
resembled a large goat land lightly on the 
road, about three hundred yards ahead, 
and bound straight into the opposite field. 
He looked hardly more than a stone’s 
throw away, but long before she came up 
to the place, not only had the quarry 
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disappeared, but hounds as well and those 
nearest them. 

The sound of “ the long-drawn chorus’’ 
blown faintly back to her and the sight 
of scarred hoof marks on the green edges 
of the roadside ditch was all that 
remained. 

Daffodil, who, when he chose to go, 
could, wheeled of his own account 
through an open gate, and fled across the 
field. He even condescended to jump the 
drain that bounded it without any 
urging from his rider, and the ensuing 
field, which was very wide, had a cattle- 
gap out of it into another unmeasurable 
green pasture. 

People were beginning to overhaul and 
pass Noreen, the second flight men whose 
horses were just not up to the pace. 
There were streaks of white on every 
neck. Wet reins and jerking tails bore 
token to twenty minutes at racing pace 
across some of the heaviest of the heavy 
Ward Country. The thud of hooves all 
about him stirred Daffodil’s cowardly 
heart. He had a very fair turn of speed, 
and Noreen found herself being borne 
along far faster than she had ever gone 
before in her life. 

The lust of the chase—perhaps the 
oldest and the most deep-rooted of all 
instincts—awoke in her soul. It was an 
out and away better thing, this, than 
anything she had ever done before. It 
was altogether delightful, altogether en- 
thralling, even though she was fast 
getting out of breath and her hair had 
come half-down and her hat, precariously 
attached to some part of her head by a 
hairpin; was causing her acute agony at 
every stride. Then a high green affair 
loomed in front shutting off the next 
field. “‘ A wall overgrown with grass,” 
she thought. ‘ Daffodil shall jump 
it,” and she proceeded immediately to 
emphasize this determination with her 
crop. Daffodil objected less to a bank 
than to any other form of fence. Under 
stimulus of a stinging crack he gathered 
himself together and landed on the top 
with an agility which showed his 
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defections were due not to want of power 
but to want of will. Noreen, from this 
raised point of vantage, gained a single 
heart-stirring glimpse of an arrow-head 
shaped mass of black and white and tan 
driving up a long green pasture three 
fields ahead. Her squeal of joy was cut 
short by the earthquake effects of 
Daffodil’s descent over a wide bramble- 
filled gripe, a performance which tested 
her equilibrium severely. In fact she 
found it well to hold on by the balance- 
strap, while her hat, finally severed from 
its last mooring, fell into the depths 
below, and the reins soared high above 
Daffodil’s ears like a flight of birds. 

They were retrieved by a girl on a 
noisy grey who had jumped the bank 
alongside of Miss O’Corra and saw its 
shattering results. “We shall never 
catch hounds,” she cried, after the 
fashion of Job’s consolers, as_ she 
hauled the chestnut’s head up and thrust 
the reins back into his rider’s fingers. 

“Oh, we must ! Thank—you—very— 
much,’”’ gasped Noreen, tightening her 
grasp on her crop which had slipped 
through her fingers to the limit of its 
thong. 

Another fence was looming in front, 
a line of black bushes strangely dwarfed. 

“ Look out, there’s a big drop,” called 
the girl on the grey. Miss O’Corra looked 
ahead at the blackthorns. They seemed 
to be exceedingly small. Even while 
she plied her crop on the now-blown 
Daffodil, she wondered why a brown 
horse on her left should launch himself 
so high over them. And then all at once 
she realised why the hedge had no 
visible stems. The next fiéld lay eight 
feet below the one they were in, and 
the blackthorns had foothold halfway 
down the gulf that divided the two. 

A snort of pure terror burst from 
Daffodil. He had too much way on to | 
stop dead, and nothing remained for | 
him but a violent swerve on the very 
edge. 

It was so violent, indeed, and so much 
at the last moment, that his hind legs 
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went from under him, and a second later 
he was lying on his back in a short thorn 
bush which grew out from the face of 
the bank midway down, and supported 
him as a bracket supports a china vase. 

Noreen, finding herself suddenly seated 
on her horse’s shoulder with her own 
pressed against a wall of earth, made 
haste to scramble up again to the level 
of the field she had just quitted. 

Maire Clerans, the girl on the grey, 
pulled up. 

“Hurt ?”’ She asked, laconically, as 
Miss O’Corra’s head appeared over the 
edge of the gripe. 

“No,” panted Noreen ; 
horse is. It’s stuck.” 

She pointed tragically down at Daffodil 
who, having been in the same position 
once or twice before, was accepting it 
with philosophic calm. His tail was in 
his mouth after the manner of a whiting. 
All four legs pointed heavenwards and 
were jammed firmly against the bank, 
and he knew quite well that it was his 
owner’s business to extricate him. His 
eye, as he rolled it up at the two girls, 
announced the fact. 

“Soft - hearted brute!” said Miss 
Clerans, in a tone of contempt. She 
jumped off, thrust the grey’s rein into 
Noreen’s hand and began to fish with 
the crook of her crop for Daffodil’s 
bridle. The dragging up of his head 
had the effect of shifting the weight. 
He swayed for a minute in the embrace 
of the blackthorn, and then crashed 
through it into the dyke, which was 
wide enough to let him roll over and 
get on his legs. 

“Nice for your saddle!” remarked 
Noreen’s new friend, peering over at 
Daffodil, who, knee-deep in cold grey 
ooze, was beginning to browse on the 
primrose leaves and hart’s-tongue ferns 
which draped the mud walls of his prison. 

“T want to get him out and go on,” 
said Noreen. 

Miss Clerans laughed shortly. 

‘Bless you, you can’t fall about with 
the Wards,’ she answered. ‘‘ Lose a 
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minute anywhere and you’re done. My. 
horse has had enough. You, I suppose, 
joined in when we crossed the Dublin 
road 

Yes.” 

Maire Clerans looked Miss O’Corra 
over from the top of her very rumpled 
head to her smart walking shoes. 

“That animal isn’t fit for this 
country,” she said, after a second. 

Noreen coloured angrily under the 
criticism, but a glance at her companion 
convinced her that there was no desire 
to annoy. 

“It’s a very pretty horse,’ she 
returned, “‘and it didn’t know it was 
going to fall when it turned round.” 

Maire gave her mouth a twist. “‘ Hang 
on tight to my gee and I'll see if I can 
get yours out,” she said, beginning to 
scramble down into the ditch. 

Noreen watched the process with a 
certain admiration. Miss Clerans, her 
skirt wound tightly about her waist 
followed the well-known receipt for 
getting over a Tipperary bank. She 
“fell nine feet and jumped the rest,” 
and contrived withal to avoid the knee- 
deep ooze in the bottom and to get up 
into the opposite field without muddying 
her gloves or knees. The further matter 
of securing Daffodil’s reins, hauling him 
along to a broken and comparatively 
low place, and inducing him to plunge 
up it seemed child’s play in comparison. 

“T hope it’s not hurt,” said Noreen, 
across the gulf. Miss Clerans glanced at 
the high stockings of blue-grey clay 
which hid the chestnut’s legs. 

“Not he—his sort never hurt them- 
selves,” she answered. “ It’s your saddle 
that’s hurt. Look at it—a mass of dirt. 
Wait until I find some rushes or some- 
thing to wipe it with.” 

“Tm giving you a lot of trouble,” 
said Noreen, apologetically. 

“Tt’s all in the day’s work, and we’ve 
lost hounds in any case,’”’ returned her 
new friend. Hounds were indeed lost— 
lost as though they had never been. 
Lost, too, were all their followers, even 
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to the last bare-legged gossure and the 
last lean yellow terrier. The two fields, 
brown-green, shut in by high black 
hedges, lay desolate as an empty sea. 

“What are we to do?”’ asked Miss 
O’Corra rather disconsolately. ‘‘ Your 
horse wants to eat grass. May I let it?” 

“Yes. Do! Oh, I suppose you'd 
better get on him and come over here— 
or I'll try and get this beast of yours 
back to you,”’ said Miss Clerans, who was 
wisping down Noreen’s saddle with a 
couple of burdock leaves. Noreen cast 
an uneasy glance at her charge. He 
was a 16-hand horse, and she saw about 
as much prospect of reaching his back 
unaided as of getting on to a chandelier 
from the floor. 

“Let down the stirrup,” commanded 
Miss Clerans. 

T’m afraid—I—I—don’t know how,” 
confessed Noreen, in the very small voice 
in which youth admits ignorance. She 


was conscious of a glance in which con- 
tempt and surprise mingled, and made 


haste to add: “‘ I see someone coming.”’ 

“Man or woman ? ” 

“A man, riding,” 

** Hail him then, whoever he is.” 

Noreen’s thoughts went to Miss Susan 
as she meekly acquiesced. In point of 
fact a perfect cavalcade had appeared 
suddenly on the high bank at the further 
end of the field, and were dropping off 
it in consignments. First came a small 
figure on foot, who hurled something 
scarlet javelin-wise through the air and 
sprang after it, then a smartly turned-out 
man on a black horse, then a rider with 
uplifted right arm which Noreen 
recognised as Christy, and lastly a lean 
youth on lot 110 in yesterday's catalogue 
—the weed recommended by the carman. 

The small figure and the scarlet javelin 
now amalgamated and became the 
telegraph boy on his bicycle proceeding 
at a high rate of speed across the uneven 
ground, outdistanced, however, by the 
black horse, who headed straight for 
where Noreen stood under lee of the grey. 

“Hullo, Maire, what’s happened ? ”’ 
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called the black horse’s rider, and then 
seeing the bare-headed, blue-clad Noreen, 
added hastily, ‘‘ Oh, I beg your pardon, 
I thought that was Miss Clerans’ horse.”’ 

“So it is,” came Miss Clerans’ voice 
calmly across the dyke. “I’m here. 
We want a hand, Kerry—hop over here.”’ 
The gentleman she addressed turned his. 
attention to the fence. 

“ Hum—I don’t know about hopping 
over,”’ he retorted, drily. ‘‘ This brute of 
Jimmy Thunders is absolutely done. 
He put me into the ditch on to the road. 
Here, come on, you silly fool!” 

The silly fool, taken short by the head, 
trotted gingerly up to the place where 
Daffodil had fallen, slipped as far down 
it as he dared and then sprang out with 
a grunt of protest. 

“Well over, begob!”’ cried the 
telegraph boy, enthusiastically. ‘“‘ Is the 
yellow horse after tossing ye again ?”’ he 
added to Noreen, who was saved the 
ignominy of reply by the advent of 
Christy and the much - bewealed 
Rainbow. 

“It’s well ye didn’t ride this one, 
miss,” said the former, as he pulled up 
and dismounted at the same moment. 
““ The hands ‘ud be wore from ye skelping 
him. Sorra lep he’d throw at all if he 
didn't feel the stick. He has me 
pairsecuted carrying him even this far 
—so he has.” 

The rider of 110, who had come out 
solely to sell the horse to Miss O’Corra, 
here took up his parable. ‘“‘ Sure the 
young lady had a right to have bought 
this one,’ he said, in a tone which 
suggested that his mount was now 
beyond the limit of attainment by man 
or woman. “‘’Twas a pity she missed 
him—yourself was along wid me and 
saw the grand way he’d face out at his 
fences,’ he added nonchalantly to 
Christy Roche. 

“ Deed aye—ye’d ask no better than 
to be looking at him,” agreed Christy. 

Noreen, whose views on horeflesh had 
undergone a considerable change since 
the morning eyed 110 rather regretfully. 
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“Would it jump that ?” she asked, 
nodding at the place of Daffodil’s down- 
fall. 

110’s new master laughed. ‘‘Aye, and 
two of it,’’ he answered, wheeling the little 
horse round. ‘‘ Take your old bicycle 
from under me feet !’’ he added, fiercely, 
to the telegraph boy. He trotted back, 
turned, cantered down at the fence and 
was borne over it in a manner that 
reminded Noreen of the stag. ‘‘ Wait 
till I come back now,” he called, 
with a keen upward glance at Miss 
O’Corra’s appreciative and indeed awe- 
struck countenance. 

‘“‘ Oh, surely no horse can jump it the 
other way, Christy ?’’ protested Christy’s 
mistress, whereat Christy gave judgment 
to the effect that it was the crossest place 
in the ring of Ireland, and nearly no 
horse would jump it only that one. 

Miss Clerans and the man she called 
Kerry had, during this time, been 
occupied in a most exhaustive examina- 
tion of “‘ Jimmy Thunder’s brute,” and 


having been made happy by discovering 
an incipient splint, now gave their 
attention to the 110’s performances. 
If the spindly youth on his back eyed 
them askance, he was careful to conceal 


his displeasure. He even appealed to 
them to know did they ever see the like 
of that for a leap, following up the 
remark with a suggestion that the young 
lady should ride the horse over a few 
ditches herself, the way she’d see what 
she missed in neglecting to buy him. 

“Isn't it a wonderful animal ? ”’ asked 
Noreen, naively, when Maire came 
scrambling back. The rider of the black 
had taken Daffodil in tow, and gone 
down the fence under chaperonage of the 
telegraph boy to seek a cattle-pass. 

‘“Not a bad old screw,” said Miss 
Clerans, flicking mud off her sleeve and 
fixing the youth with a stony eye. 
“Might give you a season with luck. 
Hullo, Christy, I didn’t see you before. 
How are you 

Christy beamed. “I’m grand, Miss 
Maire. I hope yourself is the same, and 
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Dilys?” 
mare 

“Miss Dilys is all right. As for the 
old mare, she’s better than ever. Her 
last foal was the best she’s had yet, and 
the yearling got a prize this autumn at 
Kylecorra show,” answered Maire Clerans 
with more warmth than Noreen had yet 
seen her display. 

“ Kylecorra!’’ she cried, impulsively, 
breaking in on Christy’s reply.“ Oh, 
do you know Kylecorra ? I’m going to 
live there.”’ 

“Oh,” said Miss Clerans, slowly. 
“Then you're old Michael O’Corra’s 
grandniece, and we're thirteenth or 
twentieth cousins. Queer, isn’t it? 
Welcome home. Hope you'll like Kyle- 
corra.”’ 

shall love said Noreen. She 
would have liked to say something 
friendly to her newly-found relative, but 
the shyness of extreme youth held her 
tongue-tied. 

And Maire didn’t look as if she ex- 
pected raptures. She was, in fact, 
staring hard at her grey horse’s forelegs. 

“Better walk those beasts about, 
Christy,” she said. ‘‘ Mr. Kinnane’s gone 
looking for a cattle-pass and goodness 
knows how many hours he'll be over it. 
That’s an old horse my uncle has given me 
for my sister Dilys,” she went on, turning 
again to Noreen. “‘ Dilys isn’t up to 
riding young ones. He seems a useful 
sort—not brilliant of course. You can 
have my saddle if you want to try the 
screw~-or would you like to me try 
him for you?” 

“Och, sure, there’s no need for any 
cne to be trying him—lI’d not part him 
for big money,” put in the owner of 
110 coldly. 

“ You certainly would not,” returned 
Maire, a cryptic utterance that puzzled 
Noreen a good deal. The spindly youth 
touched his hat with an air of icy 
reserve and forthwith began to jog 
away. 

A cry from Noreen arrested him. 
“Oh wait—let me ride it!” she 


he said. ‘‘And the 
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exclaimed. ‘‘ If it jumps like that when 
I’m on it I'll buy it!” 

He’s been fired all round,” said Miss 
Clerans, very drily. 

Miss O’Corra accepted the information 
with the liveliest interest. 

“Oh, no! How dreadful!’ she 
exclaimed. ‘‘ Did Moonlighters do it ? 
Did the police put it out ? Was the poor 
thing burnt? Do tell me all about it!” 

The spindle-legged youth, whose last 
instinct would have been to tell any one 
“all about ” anything to do with a horse, 
dissembled the joy inspired in his breast 
by Noreen’s words. 

““Moonlighters, begannies! Not at 
all! No, nor the irons either,” he put 
in quickly. ‘‘’Twas bandages he had 
on him, and they too tight. That’s what 
has his legs marked the way they are.” 

Maire was still recovering from the 
stupefaction caused by her cousin’s 
remark, but she retained enough of her 
natural instincts to say “ Bandages !”’ 
in a tone of the most bitter scorn. 


‘Put the saddle on it, please,’ went 


on Miss O’Corra, happily. “I think 
it’s most awfully interesting,’’ she added, 
“ T could call it ‘ Agrarian Outrage.’ ” 

“You needn’t even put in the 
‘ Agrarian,’ ’’ murmured Maire, glancing 
at the screw’s forelegs. “‘ Yes, you can 
have my saddle.” 

“T couldn’t rightly say would me 
father sell him or not,” remarked the 
spindly-legged youth, who was deter- 
mined to play the game, whatever 
Noreen might do. “‘ However, the young 
lady is welcome to try, so she is.” 

Noreen was by this time on the 
outrage, trying vainly to wedge herself 
into a position that felt secure, an art 
of which she had not yet acquired the 
knack. Her heart was indeed the 
only part of her that was in the right 
place. With the stirrup wedged against 
her instep, and the reins bunched like a 
knot of rope in one outstretched hand, 
she dealt the unhappy brown a stinging 
smack with her crop upon his shoulder. 

“Holy Malachi, is it a donkey she 


takes him for!’ exclaimed the outrage’s 
owner as he sprang aside from the 
forward bound made by his justly 
incensed property. ‘‘ And she like an 
apple on the saddle!”’ he added. 

“Steady him! Don't hit him,” 
shrieked Miss Clerans, watching lot 
110’s angry dive at the fence, a piece 
of advice entirely lost on Noreen, who 
was indeed as little in a position to take 
advice as a man being borne over the 
lip of Niagara. She was only conscious 
that the reins were running through 
her fingers, and that a void yawned 
before her. A second later there was a 
jar which robbed her unaccountably 
of stirrup, and reins, and whip. Under 
the circumstances to clutch a fistful of 
mane seemed prudent. It gave her a 
decided shock to discover that the fence 
was behind. At once she grabbed at 
the buckles which bestrode the outrage’s 
high withers, hauled him round and 
chirped at him. At once he laid back 
an ear and raced once more at the fence. 
This time Noreen only lost her stirrup. 
“T like it better when they jump up 
than when they jump down,” she 
announced, beaming, “‘they don’t go 
so suddenly from under one. How much 
is this horse, please ? ” 

Spindle-legs looked at Miss Clerans. 
“Sure I must ask me father first would 
he sell him,” he announced. “I'll call 
round to the hotel this evening, missy.” 

Maire Clerans laughed. 

“Oh, tell him I do hope he'll sell 
it to me. It’s so much nicer than 
Daffodil. It runs right ahead and 
jumps without smelling the fence or 
turning,’”’ said Michael O’Corra’s heiress, 
gazing pathetically upon the prospective 
vendor, who was making great haste to 
change the saddles. 

“T shall be disappointed if I don’t 
get it,” she added to Maire. 

“You'll get him,” said her cousin, 
drily. “Here comes Kerry Kinnane 
at last. I must introduce you properly. 
He'll be one of your nearest neighbours 
at Kylecorra.”’ 
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CHAPTER V. 


““Wuy are we stopping ?”’ asked Miss 
O’Corra, senior, snatching her spectacles 
off her nose as the Kylecorra and Colmans 
Junction train suddenly, and in the 
middle of a bog, ceased from its ten-mile- 
an-hour jog and set up instead a pro- 
longed and hideous squeaking of brakes. 
““ Why should the train stop here in this 
wild place ? Oh, Noreen, look out and 
see. If there is going to be an accident, 
we had better be prepared.” 

“Perhaps you'll like me to write my 
last will and testament on the window 
with your diamond brooch,” suggested 
Noreen, thrusting her head out of the 
carriage for perhaps the four hundredth 
time since their departure from Dublin 
that morning. “It isn’t an accident, 
worse luck! It’s only an old woman 
| getting out of the train. Oh, and she’s 
got the sweetest little pig you ever saw 
under her arm—no bigger than a fox 
terrier. Do come and look. I didn't 
know pigs were ever so small as that.” 

Miss Susan’s spectacles fell into her lap. 

“A pig!” she gasped. “A pig in the 
train! In a carriage that I might have 
travelled in! Oh, Noreen, really this 
country is too impossible. We really 
ought to go back to England. We can 
never possibly——’’ 

“It’s got a string to its leg,’ 
rupted Noreen. 
look.” 

Miss Susan, true to her 
principle of obedience, rose. 

The bonnive, the bonnive’s owner, and 
a gigantic basket had by this time been 
assisted to earth level by the guard amid 
an interested chorus of comment from 
the rest of the third-class passengers. 

“Mind ye, Mrs. Flahertie’s a soople 
‘woman still for all the age that’s on her. 
. .. Have a care, Mrs. Flahertie, that the 
baste wouldn’t run back on ye under the 
‘wheels. Ye’d get nocompensation, so, and 
the train standing here toconvenience ye.” 

A laugh, in which Mrs. Flahertie joined 
heartily, greeted this announcement. 
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“The dear knows when ye’d get com- 
pensation,” said the guard. “If the 
Company killed ye itself it’s little they’d 
pay! Are ye right, Mrs. Flahertie, 
ma’am ? Mind yourself till I'll put the 
bonnive over the wall for ye. The likes 
of him is contrary.”’ 

“ T believe this is not a regular stopping 
place!” said Miss Susan in a hollow 
voice. How disgraceful! ’’ She stared 
with outraged eyes at Mrs. Flahertie, 
who was disengaging her innumerable 
petticoats from a large stone on the top 
of the dry wall that fenced the line. 

Miss O’Corra, junior, looking away 
over a country of opal lights and infinite 
distances, made no response. 

They were in a tongue of sunlit bog- 
land on which the heather gleamed 
purple and the bracken shone like lines 
of flame. Every broken bank was a 
tangle of bramble leaves, crimson and 
russet and dark green. The turf-cuttings 
with their slabs of rich dark mould 
suggested to Noreen huge wedges of 
chocolate. The horizon showed blue as 
a gentian blossom. 

“ How terribly desolate !”’ sighed Miss 
Susan. ‘‘ Even a few nice villas would 
hardly make it civilised. Oh, we're 
going on again! I trust now there will 
be no more delays !”’ 

“We aren’t going far,” retorted 
Noreen, ‘‘ because the guard is walking 
after us. Oh, there’s a station just in 
front. It was hidden behind a clump of 
birch trees. K, y—auntie, it’s Kyle- 
corra !”’ 

Miss Susan cast a dismayed glance out 
of the window. 

The Kylecorra of her imagination 
possessed a station such as Rhyl or 
Pontypool—a station with at least three 
platforms and a bookstall. 

The Kylecorra of reality was simply a 
gravelled space railed off from the open 
country by a palisade of time-expired 
railway sleepers, and graced by an open- 
fronted shed for those foolish enough to 
await trains there, and an office for the 
station-master. Outside, a white, 
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unfenced road meandered away across a 
landscape, reclaimed and green on the 
one hand, brown bog on the other. 

“Oh, my goodness!” groaned Miss 
Susan. 

“How ripping!” said Noreen. She 
glanced over the palisade to the space 
of road beyond. It was thronged with 
ass-butts and small inside-traps much as 
a harbour might be thronged with rowing 
boats, and, to further the simile, a single 
emerald green outside-car towered above 
the lesser craft like a yacht. 

“We'll take that car,’ said Noreen 
happily, beginning to wrestle with the 
door. Kylecorra was one of those com- 
fortable places, by no means rare in 
Ireland, wherein every man felt the 
warmest personal interest in his neigh- 
bour’s concerns, and desired no better 
than to participate in them. In Kyle- 
corra, to wear new clothes, have your 
house repainted, buy a postal order at the 
post-office, or fall into a ditch, was to 


confer a favour on the community, and 
the favour increased with the scale of 
incident until you died, or bought a 
horse—either of which made the entire 


population your debtor for ever. That 
the advent of Michael O’Corra’s heiress, 
“the last of the ould stock,” should rank 
high was only to be expected, though 
how the scattered dwellers upon Kyle- 
corra bog had been able so exactly to 
time that advent was more than Sherlock 
Holmes himself could have told. 

There they were at all events, peering 
through the palisade, filling the little 
shed of a waiting-room, overflowing from 
the booking office, being pushed hither 
and thither like milkcans by the station- 
master and his one subordinate. 

Miss Susan, being of an extremely 
retiring disposition, withered under the 
heavy stare that focussed itself upon her 
descent. She thought it indecent, to say 
nothing of the fact that one never knew 
when these wild Irish might not take one 
for a landlord and act accordingly. 

As she turned, in what she herself 
would have described as “quite a 
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fluster,’’ to recount the various items of 
her luggage to the porter, a_ being 
advanced upon her from the crowd—a 
being in corduroy trousers and a blue 
jersey, who carried a whip in his left 
hand and wore a cap on one side of his 
curly head. 

“Your honour’s ladyship is kindly 
welcome, ma’am,”’ he said, seizing Miss 
O’Corra’s fingers in an earthy grip. 
“T’m Pat Casey, and sure many’s the 
time I drove the poor master. ‘ Be 
damned to ye for a fool, Pat,’ sez he, but 
the last time ever I laid eyes on him. 
“Be damned to ye, ye have the train 
lost on me again and what way will I 
get to Americy now,’ sez he, ‘ and the 
mail gone?’ sez he. Faith, wid that I 
wheeled around and I belted the mare 
down to the level-crossing. Twas the 
time they had one of the gates taken to 
lay across the river and it in flood. In 
on the line wid me and, faith, when the 
train seen the yoke she could do no less 
than stop and Michael Casey driving. 
Sure he wouldn’t go destroy the mare 
he was after raring himself? And in 
regard to his honour the last word he 
threw back at me from the train window 
was, ‘ There isn’t a man in the barony 
would have done it only yourself, Pat.’ ’’ 

Mr. Casey paused in order to draw his 
sleeve across his brow, a process which 
necessitated the release of the suéde clad 
hand he still gripped so resolutely. 

Miss Susan for her part was in a state 
of stupefaction, tinged with anger. 

Never, never would James Brown, the 
driver of that never-to-be-forgotten fly, 
have ventured upon such a liberty ! 

Never, never had he vouchsafed any 
longer or more impersonal announce- 
ment than “I’m sure as ’ow I couldn't 
tell you, me’m,”’ when asked if the day 
was likely to be fine. 

Miss O’Corra groped wildly in the 
chaos of her mind for some cold dignified 
rebuke which should set this exuberant 
peasant in his place; but before she 
found it, Pat had precipitated himself 
affectionately upon Noreen and was, 
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informing her that she was the dead spit 
of the poor master, and, faith, it was 
aisy seen herself would soon have the 
dogs and the racehorses back in Castle 
Corra ! 

“Isn't he a darling ? ’’ demanded Miss 
O’Corra, junior, delightedly, of her 
shattered relative, when Mr. Casey had 
finally taken both their dressing-cases 
outside to his car. ‘‘ Of course he must 
drive us to Castle Corra at once. Come 
along, auntie.”’ 

“ Auntie’ came along for the same 
reason that a dismantled vessel accom- 
panies a tug—inability to do anything 
else. 

But when, having edged a shrinking 
way through the wall of frieze coats and 
oatmeal-coloured shawls that thronged, 
close as bees, about the wicket-gate at 
which arrivals were erroneously supposed 
to give up their tickets, she saw the 
vehicle that confronted her, her fortitude 
broke down. 

Mr. Casey’s car was of home manu- 
facture, and calculated to meet and with- 
stand the crossing of mountain streams 
on dark nights. 

Moreover, since Pat did an occasional 
deal in horses, it was expected to fit 
animals of every size, and the present 
occupant of the pea-green shafts, a 
piebald three-year-old, was at least half- 
a-hand too high for it. 

A wail burst from poor Miss Susan. 

‘“‘ Does he expect me to drive on that 
—that awful thing ? ” she cried, hysteri- 
cally. ‘After what I endured in Dublin, 
too! Oh, there must be a fly !”’ She 
turned appealingly to the multitude. 

‘Blaming Patsy’s filly the lady is,” 
said the station-master, who had come 
forth from his lair to see the last of the 
new arrivals, “and faith I wouldn’t 
wonder, so! Them spots is the one thing 
as if ye were after spilling tar on the 
craythure. I wouldn’t like the colour at 
all meself—and begannies it’s maybe 
more than the colour the lady faults, so 
it is,” he added, fixing a baleful eye on 
the piebald’s hocks. 
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“ Aye, there’s no way ye’d get greater 
comfort than to be finding blemishes on 
a baste and you not owning it,” agreed 
an old man thoughtfully. 

His air suggested that he believed Miss 
O’Corra had travelled from Dublin for 
the especial purpose of depreciating Pat 
Casey’s property. 

The owner of the property made haste 
to enter the lists, an action debarred a 
second earlier by the fact that his mouth 
had been full of twine. 

““ Blemishes, is it ?”’ he cried, trucu- 
lently popping up his head above the 
well of the car like a jack-in-the-box. 
‘““Blemishes heth! Sure if the lady can 
find ere a blemish on the mare at all I’ll 
drive the whole yoke below into the 
lough! Where were you faulting her, 
ma’am 

“I? I never mentioned the animal,” 
returned Miss O’Corra, senior, in tremu- 
lous accents. “I want a fly. Oh, 
Noreen, don’t laugh. Oh, what a terrible 
country !”’ 

“Fly is it?” said the station-master 
in a perplexed tone. ‘Fly in one 0’ 
them mothors that leave the road the 
same as I seen on the Curragh of Kildare ? 
Begannies, ma’am it wouldn’t be fit for 
the likes o’ yees—let alone that there’s 
none of them machines in it here.”’ 

“Ah, you and your mothors that 
leaves the road!” interposed the old 
man scathingly, “I’m telling you ye 
had drink taken and you on the Curragh 
of Kildare!” 

Noreen had by this time recovered 
the powers of speech temporarily 
swamped in mirth. 

“Oh, auntie, don’t gibber!”’ she 
said. ‘‘ This is an Irish fly—there’s 
nothing else. Hop on board, do.”’ 

Miss Susan cast a shuddering glance 
at the car’s pea-green wheels and 
decolleté back; at the corrugated 
cushions, inside which there appeared 
to be whole families of mountainous 
potatoes bunched together in _ strict 
isolation ; at the filly’s wide hips high 
above the tip-tilted shafts. 
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Terrible as the Dublin cars were, this 
was infinitely worse. 

“Ts there really no other vehicle?” 
she wailed, turning to the station- 
master, in whom, because of his official 
garments, she felt something that 
resembled confidence. 

“There is not, ma’am—sorra one.” 

“ Could I walk to Castle Corra ?”’ 

It was the old man who answered. 
“You could not,” he said, firmly. “ Ye’d 
be bloated before ye had half the road 
travelled! Yerra, ye’d not be the same 
shape for a month after it, so ye 
wouldn't !”’ 

Miss Susan coloured hotly and turned 
her back on the speaker. 

“Consy means that ye’d be bet out 
and murdered, ma’am,” interposed the 
station-master, soothingly. Noreen put 
a foot on the step of the car. 

Experience had taught her that all 
her aunt required was firm handling. 

“If you won’t come, auntie, I shall 
go without you,’’ she remarked. 

“Sure what ’ud hinder her coming ? ”’ 
said Pat Casey. 

He got into the driver’s seat as he 
spoke, adding, “‘Give the lady a hand up, 
Mike.” 

Miss O’Corra, senior, capitulated un- 
conditionally, as was her way. 

It was unfortunate that the piebald 
filly, bored with waiting, or possibly 
annoyed by the aspersions on her appear- 
ance, should have chosen the moment 
when she was in the act of attempting 
to mount to move on. 

Miss O’Corra’s ideas of the proper 
way to achieve the summit of an outside 
car were as yet somewhat inchoate, and, 
having with difficulty got both feet 
wedged in the narrow confines of the 
stirrup-step, she was as much at a 
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disadvantage as a champagne bottle 
trying to stand upon its head. Nor 
did her clutch at the cushion help much. 
The cushion merely slid forward into 
her. bosom like a long-lost son. Her 
untimely descent backwards appeared 
inevitable, when the station-master came 
to the rescue. 

The station-master, trained by long 
years of thrusting back into the depart- 
ing guard’s van luggage which should 
not have been put out on the Kyle- 
corra platform, and clutching forth that 
which should, proved more than equal 
to the situation. 

The manner in which he underpinned 
Miss Susan by her armpits was worthy 
of Sir Christopher Wren, and his epitome 
of the shortcomings of Mr. Casey and Mr. 
Casey’s mare would not have disgraced ~ 
Talleyrand. 

“The lady had a right to loosen 
herself at the step, so she had,” said Pat, 
imperturbably, seizing the nearest por- 
tion of Miss O’Corra in a grip no less 
forceful than that of the station-master 
and hauling her into a_ horizontal 
position, with her right knee on the 
footboard of the car and the sole of her 
left foot wedged against the station- 
master’s watch-chain. 

“Oh, Noreen, how can you laugh!” 
panted the victim, when a continuance 
of resolute handling had finally landed 
her on the seat. ‘‘ At my time of life, 
too, and before all those people !”’ 

The voice of the old man appro- 
priately filled the pause in which her 
loudly cackling niece should have made 
suitable reply. 

“Sure, Michael battled it out grand, 
the poor fella. ’Twas as well he got the 
exparience he did ere last week and he 
helping to shift Connolly’s sacks of 
cement.” 


(To be continued.) 
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Ir seems a curious anomaly that a 
county of the size of Wiltshire, with all 
its manifold sporting attractions, should 
be so comparatively unknown to the 
general public, but the fact is that to 
the ordinary tourist there is little that 
is strikingly attractive about Wiltshire 
scenery—no fine range of hills, no sea- 
coast, no heather-clad moors, nothing for 
the most part but great green expanses 
of ‘‘ undecorated earth,” intersected by 
peaceful winding rivers. 

To the genuine sportsman, however, 
few counties can offer more attractions 
than Wiltshire. Her gurgling chalk 
waters lure dry fly fishermen from every 
part of the kingdom, eager to try their 
art on the fat and fastidious inhabitants 
of these smooth-flowing streams. Fisher- 
men, it is well known, are licensed to play 


Ananias, but I have it on undisputable 
authority that two of the largest river 
trout ever taken in England were pulled 
out of the Kennet, their respective 
weights being 19 and 17lbs. Needless 
to say, such giants do not often trouble 
the fly fishermen, but, thanks to the 
ceaseless supervision and restocking of 
the Wiltshire streams, it is wonderful 
what enormous numbers of trout and 
grayling, varying from one to three 
pounds, now inhabit these sacred pre- 
serves. 

At first sight it does not seem as if 
a county with so many square miles of 
open and unfenced down could possess 
any vast attractions for the hunting man ; 
between these great stretches of open 
galloping ground, however, there are 
grass vales of the most perfect type. 
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Where, for instance, can the provincial 
sportsman find a more ideal playground 
than the country around Malmesbury 
and Brinkworth, which, in addition to 
its merit as a riding country, usually 
carries a capital scent? Think, too, of 
the famous Dauntsey Vale, which runs 
up by the side of the Avon, between 
Chippenham and Compton Basset, whose 
historic covert, Great Wood, was the 
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Anglo-Norman kings must often have 
hunted through the glades of Savernake 
from their Castle of Marlborough, and 
in later days James I., who was fond of 
hunting, and particularly in Wiltshire, 
pursued the stag, and perhaps the wild 
boar, in company with the Earl of 
Pembroke and the Lords of Savernake. 
As the forests diminished in extent, 
the wild swine decreased in numbers, 
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source of the famous run of February 
22nd, 1871—as much a household word 
in the West as the Waterloo run is 
renowned in Northamptonshire. 
Wiltshire in old days seems to 
have been specially renowned for its 
boar hunting and deer hunting, the 
Royal forests of Wiltshire being more 
important and considerable than those 
of any other county, not even excepting 
the adjacent division of Hampshire. The 


TEDWORTH HOUNDS AT WILCOT MANOR 


but there are abundant proofs of their 
thriving in Wiltshire as late as the 
sixteenth century, while Aubrey tells us 
that some wild boars were introduced 
into the forests by Charles I., and became 


“terrible to travellers.”” In medieval 
days, deer, both red and fallow, abounded 
in all the Wiltshire forests, a state of 
affairs which must have been a boon to 
the cathedral clergy of Salisbury, to 
whom the tithes of the venison of the 
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Forest of Clarendon belonged. Their 
appreciation of this dish “ fit for the 
gods’ can be gauged by the fact that 
among the chapter muniments there is 
a record—Tempus Richard II.—of the 
arrival of fifteen extra deer for the 
cathedral clergy, when the total of deer 
killed in that year already amounted to 
one hundred and fifty. 

The most famous hunting ground in 
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In the beginning of the eighteenth 
century the young bloods of the two 
counties developed a taste for deer 
hunting, or in other words, deer poaching 
at night, and the chase was the scene 
of many a gory fight between the keepers 
and the amateur poachers, who were 
out, it is only fair to say, chiefly for sport 
and not for plunder. 

In a very rare book, by the Rev. 


CAPTAIN H. C. MALET, LATE MASTER TEDWORTH HOUNDS 


Wiltshire, and, of course, in Dorsetshire 
also, was Cranborne Chase, whose 
territory at one time supported between 
twelve and eighteen thousand deer. The 
venison of the chase was famed for its 
“ ynrivalled flavour,’ while even the 
buckskins fetched sixpence a-piece more 
from the glovers of Tisbury than the 
skins from the other forests. 


William Chaffin (published 1818), there 
is a description of the special kit worn by 
these gentlemen poachers and also the 
keepers—a garb which recalls the famous 
protective suits worn by Tweedledum 
and Tweedledee. The caps were formed 
with wreaths of straw bound together 
with split bramble stalks, thickly padded 
and shaped like a beehive, while the 
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jackets were of the strongest canvas, well 
quilted with wool, to resist the heavy 
blows of the quarter staff. 

Alas! that the modern Wiltshire 
youth can no longer enjoy these fierce 
excitements, the chase having been dis- 
enfranchised by Act of Parliament in 
1830. 

It is amusing to note how each county 
in turn fights for the honour of having 
been the first to maintain a regular 
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the Avon Vale, S. and W. Wilts, Wilton 
and V.W.H. (Cricklade), and a good 
piece of the territory of the Duke of 
Beaufort’s and the Craven Hunt also 
lies in the county. 

The Tedworth Hunt, as everyone 
knows, owes its origin to the energy and 
determination of Mr. Assheton-Smith, 
the most fearless horseman and the 
mightiest foxhunter of the last century. 
Mr. Assheton-Smith was in his fiftieth 


CAPTAIN H. A. CARTWRIGHT, MASTER WILTON HOUNDS] 


- pack of foxhounds, but, according 
to Nimrod, one was kept by Lord 
Arundell between the years 1670 and 
1700, the pack being kennelled some- 
times at Wardour Castle in Wiltshire, 
and sometimes at Brimmer in Hants. 
These hounds remained in the Arundell 
family until about 1872, when they were 
bought by the celebrated Hugo Meynell, 
of Quorndon Hall, Leicestershire. At 
the present time Wiltshire supports five 
foxhound establishments, the Tedworth, 


year when he settled down with these 
hounds, and when Nimrod heard that 
he was going to hunt the Andover 
country he set it down “ as a mere frolic 
of the day,” so dense and ungovernable 
were the immense tracts of woodlands | 
which at that time covered a great | 


portion of the Tedworth country. | 
Nothing was impossible to Assheton- 
Smith, however, and in a marvellously | 
short time he turned this apparently 
intractable woodland country into a fine 
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sporting arena and for thirty-two years, 
1826-1858, hunted it with a success 
which is talked of by the Wiltshire 
farmers to this day. During the whole 
of that time he took no subscription of 
any kind, his only stipulation being that 
his neighbours should preserve foxes. 
That they did so may be judged from the 
fact that whereas in his first season he 
only handled four and a half brace of 
foxes, his average of noses later on was 
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eccentricity on Mr. Smith’s part; but 
it would be well for the future of fox- 
hunting if we had “ five hundred more 
as mad as he.’”’ George Carter came to 
Mr. Smith with the Grafton hounds, 
when purchased in 1842, and for fourteen 
years the Tedworth country was hunted 
six days a week, Carter hunting hounds 
on Wednesdays and Saturdays, and Mr. 
Smith all the other days. 

After Mr. Smith’s death in 1858, when 


MAJOR JACKSON, LATE MASTER SOUTH AND WEST WILTS HOUNDS 


fifty to seventy brace. “ Fly or die,” 
was his motto for foxes, and owing to 
his original if somewhat unorthodox 
experiment of forcing them to break 
cover by means of lighting bonfires all 
through the rides of some of the densest 
woodlands, the Tedworth foxes soon 
learnt that “ flight’ was their safest 
policy. “An odd man, a very odd 
man, Mr. Smith!’ was the invariable 
comment of his huntsman, Carter, after 
recalling some special feat of daring or 


it was generally expected that he would 
be buried in the Mausoleum at Tedworth, 
George Carter begged hard that he and 
Jack Fricker and Will Bryce (the whips) 
when they died “‘ might be laid alongside 
Master in the Mausoleum with Ham 
Ashley and Paul Potter (two of his best 
hunters), and three or four couple of his 
favourite hounds, “so that we may all be 
ready to start again in the next world.” 
Carter lived to a great age, and long 
after his retirement from kennels, every 
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birthday saw him donning his old red 
coat and white waistcoat, to do honour 
to his favourite toast of “‘ fox-hunting.” 
It was not until 1884 that this great old 
huntsman, one of the best judges of 
hounds who ever stood upon the flags, 
was laid to rest in Milton churchyard. 

Nine-tenths of the Tedworth is situated 
on the high table-land round whose base 
runs the Kennet, the Avon and the Test. 
Downs and light wold, all unfenced, for 
the most part, with heavy woodlands on 
the far east, and the once famous 
Pewsey Vale—now alas, wired like a 
birdcage—in the north-west corner. 

It has been said of the Tedworth as a 
hunting country that you either run fast 
over it or cannot run at all, and on a 
good scenting day on the Downs hounds 
will often burst their fox as quickly as 
over the best pastures of the shires. It 
was during the long regime of the 
committee, with the Marquis of Ailesbury 
at its head, that the historic run from 
Manningford Bohune to Standen House 


in the parish of Hungerford took place— 
point 19 miles, time two hours and five 
minutes, and a kill in the harness room 


to finish with. Jack Fricker was 
hunting hounds that day, Carter being 
laid up, and in spite of the tremendous 
pace and deep going he was well up at 
the end. 

Another memorable hunt, almost equal 
in point though not in pace, took place 
during Captain Faber’s Mastership from 
Great Puthall Gate across the Pewsey 
Vale to the Hatfield Earths. The hero 
of this chase was put out of a tree to 
start with and hounds stuck to him from 
find to finish, a 16 mile point and 20 as 
they ran. 

Since Captain Faber’s resignation the 
Tedworth seems to have fallen on bad 
times. Wire and covert difficulties, 
shortage of money and constant changes 
of leadership, have all tended to make 
fox-hunting increasingly difficult in this 
part of Wiltshire. Give a dog, and a 
hunt, a bad name, and hang it, is the 
ruthless rule of life, but it may well be 
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that with a master of Mr. Boileau’s 
capabilities and experience at the helm 
the Tedworth may yet “ make good,” 
and that next season will see Assheton- 
Smith’s old country reviving some of the 
great traditions of the past. 

Sandwiched in between the Tedworth 
and the South and West Wilts lies the 
triangular- shaped territory of the 
Wilton, a pack established about 1869, 
when the fourth Earl of Radnor was 
Master. During Lord Somerton’s 
leadership the hunt became known as 
the Cranborne, the present title of the 
Wilton being adopted during Mr 
Cazenove’s. reign, 1897-1900. The 
greater portion of the Wilton country is 
open down, with large woodlands. 

South of the Wilton comes the South 
and West Wilts, the combinate title of 
which is due to the amalgamation of two 
hunts by Colonel Everett. Colonel 
Everett started work in 1869 by forming 
a West Wilts country from such territory 


_as the South Wilts could spare him— 


little more than Heytesbury, Warminster 
Down and Southleigh—added to what he 
could get to the westward on loan from 
the Duke of Beaufort and the Blackmore 
Vale. In 1871, Mr. Codrington resigned 
the South Wilts, and Colonel Everett 
then united the mother country with its 
branch, and the hunt has been known 
under this title ever since. 

South Wilts claims its notice for Mr. 
Codrington’s sake. It was he who 
entered Jim Treadwell to fox in 1818. 
Mr. Codrington was a peculiarly quiet 
man with hounds—“ no rating, no whip- 
cord—make ’em hunt through any- 
thing,’ as Jem phrased it. Grovely and 
Great Ridge were his pet coverts in 
South Wilts, and he hunted them once 
a week regularly, until the foxes learnt 
to fly the instant they heard his horn. 
Dark tan hounds, “‘ with smutty faces,” 
were Mr. Codrington’s fancy; he had 
a great deal of the Grafton Bondsman 
blood in his kennel, and finally got the 
old grey dog himself from the Duke in 
Tom Rose’s time. 
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The South and West Wilts country 
can be divided into three parts, down, 
woodland, and vale, the down pre- 
dominating ; open down of the Tedworth 
and Hampshire kind for the most part, 
lofty, undulating, and unfenced, with 
a great chain of woods in the Witham 
district to west, and the enormous 


coverts of Great Ridge and Grovely on 
the uplands, especially useful, these 
latter, for spring hunting. 
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a large portion of hill country was added 
to the old Avon Vale territory. 

To the south of Tedworth lies the 
Craven Hunt, kennelled at Walcot, 
Berkshire, but whose territory includes 
a good slice of Wiltshire. ‘A wild, 
hollow country, distressing to horses, 
and cheerless to hounds,’ was Nimrod’s 
summary of th> Craven in 1824, but 
though this is somewhat drastic 
criticism, the Craven, taken as a whole, 


VALE OF WHITE HORSE (CRICKLADE) HOUNDS LEAVING THE KENNELS FOR EXERCISE 


THe Avon VALE. 

Practically the whole of the Avon Vale 
country lies in Wiltshire, the country as 
at present constituted having been 
formed out of part of the Duke of 
Beaufort’s Wiltshire country. The pack 
was originally known as Captain Spicer’s, 
the name ‘“‘Avon Vale,” only dating from 
Mr. Palmer’s Mastership. On Mr. 
Palmer’s retirement in 1899 the Duke 
of Beaufort took back the country for 
three seasons, Mr. Fullerton bringing 
his hounds to the country in 1912, when 
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undoubtedly is a cold scenting country. 
Like its neighbour, the Tedworth, the 
Craven possesses a good deal of rolling 
unfenced down, but there is also a great 
deal of light plough cast over the whole 
centre of the country. ‘“‘ The horse: for 
this country must be fast and clever,” is 
the dictum of our invaluable friend 
Bailey, but though pace and brains are 
always acceptable adjuncts in the equine 
partner, speaking generally, little is 
demanded of a horse in the Craven 
country beyond that he should be able 
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to gallop on the level, and scramble over 
a usually rotten bank. 

Whatever may be the drawbacks of 
the Craven as a country, as a Hunt it has 
always been maintained on a very high 
footing, and few provincial packs can 
claim to have possessed so many famous 
Masters. From 1814 to 1825 the country 
was hunted by Mr. John Warde, the 
“ Father of Fox-hunting.”’ In spite of 


his enormous weight, Mr. Warde was a 
very hard man over a country, and in 
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mend, and then you'll be sorry you gave 
them up,” and sure enough, on his next 
visit to his bankers, John Warde found 
the sum of £1,000 placed to his credit 
by a ‘“‘Friend to Fox-hunting,” the friend 
being Mrs. Warde, who had paid the 
£1,000 out of her private purse. For 
the benefit of anti-fox-hunting wives, we 
append Nimrod’s moral to this little 
story, “‘ If you wish to retain the affec- 
tions of your husband, encourage, but 
do not thwart, his favourite pursuits. 


MR, COURTENAY TRACY’S OTTER HOUNDS 


whatever country he might be he always 
showed extraordinary sport. For seven 
and fifty years he kept hounds, and as 
good a judge as Assheton-Smith declared 
them to be “the best pack of hounds 
he ever rode to.”’ John Warde was blest 
with a wife who keenly sympathised with 
his tastes; once during his Mastership 
of the Craven things were so bad, and he 
was so hard-up, that he told his wife 
he must give up the hounds. “ Don't 
do that,’’ was the answer, “ times must 


Your beauty may fade in his eye, your 
charms may pall upon the sense, but such 
conduct as this can only be forgotten in the 
grave!” 

Four years after Mr. Wade’s resigna- 
tion of the Craven came Mr. Tom 
(‘«Gentleman’’) Smith, who was succeeded 
in his turn by Mr. Frederic Villebois, 
1831-1851, so that the Craven, as we 
said before, has always been fortunate 
in its choice of a leader. 

A good piece of the territory of both 
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the Vale of White Horse packs lies in 
Wiltshire, Malmesbury being one of 
the best centres for the Cirencester 
pack (as well as commanding the 
greater part of the Duke’s fixtures). 
Mr. Fuller’s pack kennelled at Cricklade, 
that most interesting of Wiltshire 
villages, with its two churches, its infant 
Thames, and its prodigious antiquity 
of origin. 
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held office, then came Mr. Harvey 
Coombe, who hunted over a country 
which extended from Cirencester to 
Scratch Wood, seven miles from London. 

In 1826 Lord Kintore built kennels 
at Cricklade, and this was the first step 
towards the creation of the V.W.H. as 
a distinct hunt. Lord Kintore was said 
by Apperly, to be ‘more rapturously 


fond of fox-hunting than any man he 


MR. COURTENAY TRACY PRESENTING A PAD TO A YOUTHFUL FOLLOWER 


The V.W.H. country owes its name to 
the White Horse which adorns a locality 
long since separated from V.W.H. 
territory. A large portion of the V.W.H. 
country was originally hunted by Mr. 
Naper, who gave up his pack somewhere 
about the end of the eighteenth century, 
and placed his country at the disposal 
of the landowners, who thereupon asked 
Mr. John Loder to hunt it. 

From 1812 till 1824 Mr. Codrington 
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knew.”’ He was an extraordinarily bold 
horseman; and moreover was always 
mounted on the best of cattle, for he 
thought nothing of giving {800 for an 
exceptional performer. 

The last Master to hunt the V.W.H. 
country in its entirety was Mr. Hoare, 
who showed wonderful sport from 1879 
to 1886. During his last season he hunted 
the Cricklade division of the country 
with the original pack, which afterwards 
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passed to the popular Mr. Butt Miller, 
and from that date the two V.W.H. 
countries remained absolutely separate. 
A very sporting country is the Vale 
of White Horse throughout—honest and 
practicable to ride over, fair and 
generally favourable to hounds. It was 
over V.W.H. territory, although with 
the Duke of Beaufort’s hounds, that the 
historical Great Wood run took place on 
February 22nd (Ash Wednesday), 1871. 
A fox was found in Great Wood, and for 
three hours and a half the dog pack 
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In a country so absolutely teeming 
with hares as is Wiltshire, one would 
have thought several packs of harriers 
an absolute necessity of existence ; but, 
curious to say, only one pack of “jelly 
dogs ’’ is maintained in the whole county, 
the Royal Artillery Pack, a private 
establishment owned and maintained by 
the sporting gunners quartered at 
Bulford Camp, Salisbury Plain. These 
hounds were bought from Mr. A. E. 
Hussey, who established the pack in 
1899. The Harriers hunt part of the 


THE COURSE AT SALISBURY 


hunted him unceasingly across the whole 
breadth of the V.W.H. territory, into 
the Old Berkshire country, marking to 
ground in the vilage of Highworth— 
14 miles as the crow flies, 27 as hounds 
ran, and a superb line all the way. Out 
of a field of three hundred, only seven 
saw the finish—Lord Worcester, Colonels 
Ewart and Dixon, Messrs. Tom Wild, 
Tonkins and Pitman, and Heber Long, 
the first whip. 


“For time, and point, and country, all attest 
The finest run recorded in the West.” 


country of the Tedworth Foxhounds, 
lying mainly within the Government 
boundaries, and show some capital sport, 
the only drawback being that hares are 
if anything too plentiful. Major Bethell, 
R.F.A., is the present Master, carrying 
the horn himself, with Herbert Ashley, 
son of the first whip of the Tedworth, 
as kennel huntsman. 


OTTER-HUNTING IN WILTSHIRE. 


Few counties possess better otter- | 
hunting facilities than Wiltshire, and 
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the pack established in 1887 by that 
grand old sportsman, Mr. Courtenay 
Tracy, has a wonderful record of sport 
behindit. The Courtenay Tracy hounds 
(now Mastered by Mr. A. E. Hussey) hunt 
over a big and very varied country in 
Wiltshire, Hampshire, and Dorset, the 
delightful Wiltshire Avon and Wylye 
affording as pretty hunting as the most 
exacting sportsman can desire. In 
otter-hunting (next after the quarry, 
hounds, and huntsman), the field is of 
the greatest importance, and without 


was a favourite resort of trainers. 
The virgin downs ride soft and springy, 
even in the hottest summer, and the 
comparative seclusion of their vast, 
open spaces, their dry, salubrious soil, 
their bracing breezes and pure, bone- 
forming waters, render them highly 
suitable for rearing and for training 
bloodstock. Their close proximity to 
those great railway arteries—the London 
and South-Western and Great Western 
systems that feed the southern race- 
courses—is also advantageous. 


MR. ALEC TAYLOR’S HOUSE AT MANTON 


undue flattery it is really an education 
to see Mr. Courtenay Tracy’s field of 
both sexes—for as many women as men 
wear the green uniform—when a hunt 
is in progress. Everyone seems to know 
exactly what to do, and to do it—a state 
of grace which is unfortunately not 
always attained in every otter-hunting 
field. 
RACING. 

For many years before racing became 

the “industry’”’ it now is Wiltshire 


Among the many important training 
establishments that stud the downs are 
the stables of Alec Taylor at Manton, 
near Marlborough, Ussher (for jumpers) 
at Whitsbury, Baker, Braime, Collins, 
Cort, Lewis at Druid’s Lodge, Fallon 
at Scotland Lodge, Winterbourne 
at Stoke, P. Hartigan at Ogbourne, 
De Mestre at Bishop’s Canning, A. and 
R. Gordon, the Hon. A. Hastings and 
T. Leader, Jun., at Wroughton, 
Farquharson, Jackson, and Martin at 
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Tilshead, Harryman and Parkes at 
Shrewton, H. Powney at Durrington, 
Robinson at Foxhill, Sullivan, and Hunt 
at Heddington, Hogg at Chitterne, F. 
Darling—having succeeded his father 
the famous Sam—at Beckhampton, 
Allen and Goodgames at Westbury, and 
Captain Barnett at Aldbourne. 

In contrast with this wealth of training 
grounds within the county is an almost 
complete dearth of racecourses, that at 
Salisbury being the only one of any note. 
Here meetings are held twice yearly, in 
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The latter river, which rises near 
Bishop’s Canning in the middle of the 
county, flows southwards by Amesbury 
and Salisbury into Hampshire. At 
Salisbury it receives from the west the 
Nadder after its junction with the Wylye 
at Wilton and from the north-east the 
Bourne. 

The southern Avon is a fair example 
of chalk stream rivers, 7.e., streams 
depending upon the winter’s rains which 
soak into the chalk and rise again as 
springs. Unlike the rocky streams of 


THE STABLES AT MANTON 


May and July, the latter being under 
the auspices of the old-established Bibury 
Club which, taking its name from the 
Gloucestershire village in which it was 
founded, transferred its annual fixture 
some few years since from Stockbridge 
to Salisbury. 


FISHING. 

As a fishing county Wiltshire ranks 
high. Its streams are few but good. The 
three principal rivers are the Kennet, 
the lower or Bristol Avon, and the 
southern or Christchurch Avon. 


Devon their clear waters run smoothly 
through flat water meadows, their course 
being regulated at frequent intervals by 
“hatches ’”’ which control the level of 
the stream and allow of the irrigation of 
the surrounding low-lying land. 

Except below the hatch holes the 
stream is slow, enabling the larger trout 
to float below the surface, motionless, 
without much effort, and thrive upon 
the generous supplies of food the stream 
conveys to them in great variety. The 
result is a good stock of fish, massive 
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as compared with burn trout, and not 
infrequently lazy in proportion. 

The clear water, the shyness of the 
fish, and its lack of voracity render it 
very difficult to capture, and the Avon 
is essentially, therefore, a dry fly stream, 
though of late years Mr. Skues’ methods 
of fishing the dry fly somewhat 
submerged have met with many 
imitators. In addition to trout this 
stream holds particularly fine grayling, 
two and a half pounds being no un- 
common weight. 
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The season for both the above rivers 
extends, nominally from the fifteenth of 
April to the fifteenth of October, but 
closes, practically, in September. 

The Kennet, a somewhat sluggish 
stream, is better for coarse fishing than 
for trout, though samples of the latter 
species of a prodigious size have, as we 
said before, been pulled out of it. 


SHOOTING. 


Covert shooting is, broadly speaking, 
limited to the districts on the eastern, 


ON THE DOWNS AT MANTON 


The above remarks apply generally 
to the Wylye also. Fishing in both these 
streams has of late years become much 
sought after, and an annual fishing rental 
at the rate of ten pounds for a hundred 
yards of bank is no uncommon charge. 
When the expense of stocking, watching 
the water, and cleaning out the pike and 
other coarse fish is taken into con- 
sideration this rate does not appear so 
excessive as at first sight it seems, having 
regard to the unquestionably good sport 
provided. 


southern and western borders of Wilt- 
shire. 

The great high-lying central plains 
abound with partridges and hares, but 
owing to the absence of hedgerows and 
other cover the former are difficult to 
drive, and quite impossible to walk. 
Hares breed undisturbed upon the downs, 
and descending to the valleys in search 
of food more succulent than grass, do 
so much damage that the farmers 
organise big hare drives during the winter 
months, at which vast quantities are 
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slain. In spite of this they seem to be 
as numerous as ever. 

Great flocks of pigeon haunt the 
beech and fir wood coppices upon 
the plain, and duck are fairly plentiful 
in all the valleys. The shooting of 
the War Department lands, which 
cover a considerable area, is in the hands 
of an association of officers belonging to 
the troops quartered at Tidworth and 
Bulford, but owing to preserving diffi- 
culties the annual bag is insignificant 
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which that of Lord Lansdowne, at 
Bowood, Sir Audley Neeld at Grittleton, 
and Lord Methuen at Corsham Court, 
may be particularly mentioned. 


Birp LIFE IN WILTSHIRE. 


The county of Wiltshire has often 
been considered by casual visitors to 
be ornithologically poor, a libel which it 
need scarcely be said arouses the 
righteous indignation of every native 
bird lover. 


SHOOTING ON LORD PEMBROKE’S ESTATE AT WILTON 


except in the matter of rabbits, of which 
many thousands are destroyed. 

Of the larger shooting estates the Earl 
of Pembroke’s, at Wilton, near Salisbury 
is one of the best. Sir Edmund Antrobus, 
of Amesbury Abbey, is the owner of 
a very sporting shoot in the neighbour- 
hood of Stonehenge. Captain Bennet 
Stanford, of Pitt House, Tisbury, and 
Mr. Charles Sturdy, of Fern , in the same 
neighbourhood, preserve upon a generous 
scale. In the vicinity of Chippenham, 
in the north-west of the county, are 
several other nice shooting estates, of 


It is, I believe, an indisputed fact in 
ornithology that where the natural 
features of a county are most varied the 
greater is the variety of bird species 
frequenting it. For an inland county, 
Wiltshire possesses a remarkable range 
and individuality of scenery. Bleak, 
chalky hills and richly timbered vales, 
wide, rolling downs, flecked by the 
stunted juniper ; great woods and stately 
forests mingle their varied charms in 
one harmonious landscape. Where can 
you match the sweet  bird-haunted 
streams that flow within the Avon 
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valleys ; the vales of Kennet, Pewsey, 
and of Wylye? Where in all England 
is a nobler grove than Savernake ? 

To put the pudding to the proof, 
statistics show that inland Wiltshire can 
produce no fewer than 235 distinct 
varieties of birds, or only 55 fewer than 
sea-girt Cornwall. Although the 
bustard no longer dwells within our 
shores, the Wiltshire downs, and 
Salisbury Plain especially, were at one 
time the stronghold of these splendid 
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fly his falcons at this lordly quarry. 
Sic transit gloria mundi! The stately 
bird no longer stalks the plain. Forty or 
fifty years ago they still were to be met 
with, driven, as I have heard, to these 
inhospitable shores from the French 
plains during the last great wars. 

‘* Let the curlew be white or black 

He carries ninepence on his back! ”’ 
runs the old Wiltshire saying, but I 
doubt if thrice that sum would nowadays 
denote his value, for curlews are getting 


ROOK HAWKING AT SHREWTON—THE FALCONER WITH HAWK 


whose flesh was so esteemed 


fowles,’ 
that every mayor of Salisbury in the 
olden days insisted that it found a place 
upon the bill of fare at his inaugural 
feast, regarding it as an especial dainty. 
The modes of taking this great bird were 


various. The shepherds of the plain 
hunted them down with sheep dogs. 
Another plan, attended probably with 
less success, was bustard hawking, and 
Colonel Thornton who at one time 
tenanted Spye Park used frequently to 


scarce. The great plover and the hand- 
some golden plover may still be met with 
on the downs, though both varieties are 
far from plentiful. The lapwing or 
common plover has on the other hand 
increased enormously of later years, 
especially on Salisbury Plain, whose 
population is now composed of about 
equal numbers of peewits, hares and 
Thomas Atkins! Searching for plovers’ 
eggs is a favourite and lucrative hobby of 
the shepherds’ children who find a ready 
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market for their wares in the adjacent 
towns. 

The heron, at one time the most 
honourec of all birds, protected by Royal 
decree as ‘‘ the most noble game at which 
hawks can be flown,”’ is also a familiar 
denizen in Wiltshire, where he bears 
the local name of “‘ Jack.’’ There are no 
fewer than seven heronries within the 
county boundaries besides outlying 
nests and smaller colonies. The largest 
being at Crouch Wood, the home of 
Mr. Hussey Freake. 

To give a detailed list of all the lesser 
birds of Wiltshire is not within the scope 
of a short article of this description, but 
an admirable account of all the feathered 
tribes that nest within the county or 
pay a fleeting summer visit may be 
discovered in the pages of the Rev. A. C. 
Smith’s most interesting book, ‘“ The 
Birds of Wiltshire.”” Conditions still are 
much the same as when this work was 
penned. The skylark seems to be more 
plentiful than ever. The corncrake’s note 
is heard less often than of yore, due 
possibly to the decreasing areas beneath 
the plough compared with former years, 
and the increasing traffic on the hedgeless 
roads. Wheatears are more in evidence 
than formerly, and I have found the 
nests of bullfinches and spotted fly- 
catchers in quite surprising numbers. 

The commoner kinds of birds are to be 
met with in all English counties and call 
for no especial comment. Starlings, 
perhaps,breed more prolifically here than 
in some other places. They burrow in 
the thatch of every roof and in the 
autumn scour the plain in packs of 
countless thousands. The valleys, too, 
seem richer in bird life than is the case 
in other districts. Sedge warblers are 
particularly numerous, and of the wagtail 
tribe varieties are plentiful. Wrens seem 
to find the pollards at the rivers’ edges 
more suitable as nesting sites than their 
accustoned haunts elsewhere. Moorhens 
and little grebes abound on every stream. 
The snipe and wild duck, too, are 
fairly numerous. The coot I have not 
come across. 
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Of woodland birds, the hawks are 
probably the best represented and many 
a patch of feathers on the downs bears 
witness to the toll they take of lesser 
bird life. The kestrel and the sparrow— 
hawk are seen most frequently though 
merlins are not rare. Judging by 


numbers, owls, magpies, jays, and doves 
do very well in Wiltshire, and pigeons 
spring from every coppice. 


BYGONE WILTSHIRE SPORTS. 


In Plantagenet days Wiltshire was 
honoured in_ being selected by 
Richard I. as one of the five counties 
which were permitted to hold tourna- 
ments, the selected district in Wiltshire 
lying between Salisbury and Wilton. 
Coming down to the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries we find that the 
tournament or joust had degenerated 
into various sporting festivals, those 
held on the top of Martinsell being 
perhaps the most famous. Part of the 
programme of these sports consisted in 
sliding down the almost perpendicular 
face of the hill seated on the jawbones 
of horses, a practice supposed to have 
originated in Pagan days. In later days 
the festival was chiefly celebrated for its 
great boxing contests, “‘ Nashun Vierce 
Vights”’ taking place among the 
pugilists of the neighbouring villages, 
but though “Pewsey Veast”’ is still 
enthusiastically celebrated by the Wilt- 
shire Moonrakers, Martinsell sports, alas ! 
are no more. 

Nine Men’s Morris, a game of great 
antiquity, was once a great favourite 
among Wiltshire rustics, and is, I believe, 
still played in some of the remoter 
villages. Shakespeare, describing the 
effects of a wet and stormy season, says, 
“ The folds stand empty in the drowned 
Field, And crows are fatted with the 
murrain flock. The Nine Men’s Morris 
is filled up with mud”’; for while the 
game could be played on a board, the 
shepherds and yokels generally played 
it, upon a space marked out on the 
ground. 
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HAWKING. 
“Pretty pastime, nephew ! 
’Tis Royal sport, hawking.” 
And Wiltshire, with its wide-open Downs, 
has always been a great resort for the 
noble sport of Falconry. In medizval 
days, every landowner had his cast 
or two of hawks, while every yeoman 
used to keep a sparrow-hawk, and every 
priest a hobby. That most entertaining 
Wiltshire gossip, John Aubrey, has much 
to say concerning Wiltshire hawking 
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“Our sport was good,” he writes upon 
one occasion, “ andin a romantic country, 
the prospects noble and vast, the turfe 
rich and fragrant with thyme and burnet, 
nor are the nut-brown shepherdesses with- 
out their graces !”’ 

Hawking seems to have gone some- 
what out of fashion in the early part of 
last century, but the Hawking Club 
of Salisbury Plain was started somewhere 
about the sixties, by Mr. Newcombe, 
Colonel Duncombe, Major Fisher, and 


ROOK HAWKING AT SHREWTON—PEREGRINE HAWK 


parties in the seventeenth 
although, truth to tell, the company and 
the scenery appear to have been a 
greater attraction to him than the sport 


century, 


itself. Mr. Aubrey’s “honoured and 
faithful friend,’ Colonel James Long. 
of Draycot (ancestor of Mr. Walter Long), 
used to spend a week or two hawking 
at Avebury every autumn, and Aubrey 
usually had the happiness to accompany 
him. 


Lord Ormonde ; their Club House being 
the old Bustard Inn, midway between 
Salisbury and Devizes, an inn which has 
since then been almost entirely rebuilt 
and refurnished. Nowadays the head- 
quarters of the Old Hawking Club are at 
Lyndhurst, Hampshire ; Secretary, Hon. 
Gerald Lascelles ; Falconer, George Oxer, 
but the Club generally comes toShrewton, 
Wiltshire, in the month of April, for 
rook hawking. 
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The old Hawking Club was originally 
started under the management of Mr. 
Clough Newcombe, and enjoyed fine 
sport in rook hawking on_ the 
Wiltshire Downs—the best substitute for 
heron hawking. The Club provides good 
sport for its members in every branch 
of falconry, besides training various 
young falconers, and providing hawks 
for a number of beginners whose efforts 
with an untrained bird could only result 
in failure. 
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the performances of their bloodhounds. 
To these trials may perhaps be partly 
attributed the notable improvement that 
has taken place in recent years in this 
our oldest breed of hound ; the original 
stock, according to some, from which 
all the other varieties of British hound 
have been derived. Quite a number of 
people in Wiltshire now own and train 
these hounds, the villages of Rolleston 
and Shrewton in particular boasting of 
several well-stocked kennels. 


THE BLOODHOUND HUNT CLUB—FIELD TRIAL MEETING ON SALISBURY PLAIN, 
HOUNDS WAITING FOR THEIR TURN 


Among others who follow the Royal 
sport of hawking on Salisbury Plain 
are Mr. B. Gardener, who generally 
brings his merlins down for lark hawking 
in August, as does also Mrs. E. Allen ; 
while Mr. G. B. Blaine, with his magni- 
ficent peregrines, is an _ occasional 
visitor for the partridge hawking. 


BLOODHOUND TRIALS. 


Salisbury Plain for some years past 
has been the scene of the annual trials 
arranged by lovers of the breed for testing 


The trials take place in the spring or 
early summer, and last two days, attract- 
ing a considerable number of entries 
and a small crowd of interested spec- 
tators who follow the various “ heats ” 


on horseback. These heats are run 
off in pairs, the “‘ quarry’ being some 
light-footed countryman who runs a 
devious line of some three or four miles. 
Some article of clothing belonging to 
the runner is then submitted to the two 
competitors and they, followed by a 
mounted judge, pursue their quarry to 
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his hiding place. Marks are adjudged 
for pace and style and other subtleties 
beyond my power to describe, but even 
an unversed spectator can watch the 
trials with interest and form ideas, often 
quite accurate, upon the merits of the 
rival pairs. I must confess to feeling 
some slight apprehension, upon the first 
occasion that I was privileged to watch 
these trials, as to the fate awaiting the 
brave fellow pursued apparently with 
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being subsequently rewarded with a 
tit-bit from the runner’s pocket. 

These trials serve a useful purpose, 
and are most interesting. I can con- 


fidently recommend them to the notice 
of any lover of out-of-the-way sports 
who finds himself at the spring of the 
year in the neighbourhood of the Plain. 


FLYING. 
Though aviation cannot as yet be 


BLOODHOUND TRIAL—“ RED WRINKLES’’ OWNING HIS MAN 


such relentlessness by two such awe- 
inspiring hounds. My fears increased 
considerably as, scent improving, the 
leading hound swung forward at 
redoubled speed into the coppice where 
I saw the “quarry” lie concealed 
beneath some undergrowth. I cantered 
forward fearing to see him torn limb 
from limb, but breathed again to observe 
his bloodshot-eyed pursuer merely wave 
his stern and lick the “ quarry’s ” face, 


numbered amongst the everyday pur- 
suits of the “‘ man in the street ” the part 
that Wiltshire has played in bringing 
aeroplaning even to its present state 
of development should not be over- 
looked. 

For a sport in which a certain amount 
of elbow room is so evidently essential 
it is not difficult to realise why the open 
spaces of Salisbury Plain attracted the 
attention of the pioneers of aeroplaning 
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in this country. Some four or five years 
have now elapsed since the first big row of 
hangars in England were hastily erected 
on the grassy slopes above the Stonehenge 
Inn on the outskirts of the little village 
of Durrington, and though the War 
Office has now abandoned its holdings at 
Lark Hill in favour of a more convenient 
site on Netheravon Down, the Bristol 
Aeroplane Company, almost the earliest 
and one of the most successful companies 
interested in the progress of aviation that 
has yet been formed, still uses its original 
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been concluded in ten days dragged on 
for many weeks, but though their prac- 
tical results seemed at the time a little 
disappointing, they gave, undoubtedly, 
a stimulus to aviation generally that 
cannot easily be over-estimated. 

From the spectators’ point-of-view 
there is no finer aerodrome in England 
than the wide sweeps of Salisbury Plain, 
and the sight of half-a~-dozen monoplanes 
circling around Stonehenge on a still 
summer evening makes an impression 
not easily forgotten by those to whom 


ARMY AVIATION MEETING ON SALISBURY PLAIN 


“ pitch ”’ as a trial ground and school of 
aviation. Full many a battle with the 
breezes has been fought and won on 
these historic slopes and many a gallant 
life has drawn to an untimely and heroic 
end in winning the mysterious secrets 


of the air. Here was it that in 1912 the 
War Office held its first series of aircraft 
tests and that good sportsman, the late 
Mr. S. F. Cody, captured the £5,000 
prize with his immense machine irrever- 
ently nicknamed the “Cathedral.” 
Owing to the appalling weather that 
prevailed these tests that should have 


aviation is still somewhat akin to black 
magic. Custom makes all things common, 
however, and the shepherds of the Plain, 
many of whom have never taken a 
railway journey in their lives, have 
already begun to look upon aeroplanes 
as “‘ back numbers ! ” 

Whether aviation as a sport will ever 
enter very closely into our everyday lives, 
who, at the present time can dare with 
any confidence predict. If such should 
be so one thing at least is certain, 
Wiltshire will undoubtedly maintain the 
lead that she has gained. . 
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COMING THICK AND FAST 


GROUSE PROSPECTS FOR 1914 


BY TOM SPEEDY 


Photographs by W. A. Rouch, and Sport and General Press Agency 


THE 12th of August is a “ red letter” 
day in the calendar of the sportsman, 
and anxious inquiries have long been 
made as to the prospects of approaching 
sport. No bird in this or any other 
country deserves to have so much care 
bestowed upon him as the grouse. His 
presence on our hills, besides giving 
healthy sport to many, adds in a remark- 
able manner to the income of proprietors 
who in these Lloyd-Georgian days are 
hard hit by increased taxation. Land- 
lords are not the only class who benefit 
by the bird in question. Crofters and 
cottars by the hundred find employment 
on the moors, getting good wages for 
themselves and hire for their ponies 
during August and September, and every 
old woman who keeps poultry obtains an 
enhanced price for eggs and chickens 
from the wealthy “Sassenach.” The 
grouse is an asset of our country of which 


the nation should be proud. One has only 
to visit Perth station during the week 
before the ‘‘ 12th,’”’ and see the numerous 
special trains going north to satisfy 
himself as to the benefits that accrue to 
the various railway companies. Then 
the revenue derived from game licenses 
and from stamps used in_ sending 
thousands of boxes of game to friends 
in the south must be very considerable. 
The baker, the butcher, the grocer, the 
coal merchant, the fishmonger, and 
tradesmen in general, all benefit by the 
influx of wealthy visitors to our moorland 
districts. 

Lagopus Scoticus is indigenous only to 
the British Isles, and is an attractive and 
interesting bird from every point of view. 
Attempts have from time to time been 
made to introduce grouse into other 
countries, but as far as the writer is 
aware without success. When on a 
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sporting tour in Norway he learned that 
birds had been imported from this 
country on more than one occasion, but 
in consequence of severe storms they 
very soon disappeared. It must not be 
supposed that they succumb to the 
weather, especially on the west coast, as 
our grouse are the most hardy of the 
feathered tribe ; but their dark plumage, 
during the protracted snowstorms 
peculiar to Norway, attracts the atten- 
tion of every passing bird of prey. 

It is always dangerous to speak with 
any degree of certainty in regard to 
grouse prospects prior to the month of 
July, when moors can be hunted with 
dogs. No keeper, however, cares to 


disturb the heather with dogs too early 
in the season, as young broods when 
flushed fly in all directions, and some- 
times when on steep ground and in high 
winds are carried a long distance, so 
that it is a moot question whether the old 
birds, careful as they may be as parents, 


ever collect the entire brood together 
again. Much knowledge can of course 
be gained by a practical and intelligent 
keeper while walking over the moor 
even in the month of May. The 
characteristic bolus droppings of sitting 
hens can be noted on knolls and by the 
sides of places where the birds drink. 
Nests are also found, and the size of the 
clutches are observed. By the latter 
part of the month incubation has taken 
place, and the observer can affirm with 
certainty how the eggs have hatched, 
and whether or not addled ones have 
been left in the nest. 

So far as good clutches of eggs and 
excellent hatching are concerned, the 
writer can testify from personal observa- 
tion that where a sufficient stock was on 
the ground good sport may be 
anticipated. During the latter half of 
May, when hatching was taking place, 
the weather was all that could be desired. 
In the Inveraray district of Argyllshire 
prospects are good. Grouse nested early, 
nests were well filled, averaging seven to 
nine eggs, and some up to eleven. They 
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all hatched out under good weather 
conditions. 

In Kintyre, which is perhaps the best 
grouse district in Argyllshire, an in- 
telligent keeper writes: ‘‘ So far as I am 
able to judge, I think grouse will be 
above the average. They nested well, 
although I have seen bigger clutches. 
A great many had only six eggs; but 
every egg hatched and the chicks got a 
good chance when they came out. | 
have seen some broods up to eight young, 
and now out of danger so far as weather 
is concerned. I think I am safe in saying 
that, bar accidents, we shall have a better 
show of birds this year than we had last, 
and you know we were pretty good here. 
A fine breeding stock was left, and there 
is not the slightest sign of disease.” 

Beyond all question good sport may 
be expected when the season comes 
round on those moors where there was a 
sufficiency of stock for breeding purposes. 
In some districts, however, grouse were 
so decimated by disease last year that 
it is feared, though fair sport may be 
had, it cannot be anything like an 
average season. In many parts, and 
notably in the Border districts, in 
1912 the number of birds was almost 
incredible. On the Duke of Buccleuch’s 
extensive moors in Roxburghshire and 
Dumfriesshire over ten thousand brace 
of grouse were killed, the unprecedented 
bag in Scotland of over thirteen hundred 
brace being secured in one day. It was 
the writer’s privilege to be invited to 
shoot o11 a moor in that district, on the 
Cumberland side of the Kershop burn, 
which constitutes the march between 
England and Scotland, and where lively 
proceedings must have taken place in 
bygone days. Grouse were very plentiful 
and excellent sport was obtained. Alas! 
in 1913 “the scene was changed,” and 
the moor was left almost destitute of 
living grouse; but their skeletons might 
be seen bleached and scattered about the 
hills in hundreds, and their carcases 
found in all stages of decomposition by 
the watercourses. The bag of the 
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previous year had been attractive, and 
before it was known that disease pre- 
vailed a tenant was found for 1913. 
Never did a sportsman experience a 
greater disappointment. Seeing the state 
of matters, the tenant communicated with 
the proprietor, a liberal refund of rent 
was arranged, and the remaining birds 
were left in peace, in the hope that they 
would soon repeople the moor. It is 
surprising how quickly a moor recovers 
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multiplied by three. Cartloads of dead 
and dying birds were picked up and 
taken home in the panniers to be buried. - 
As may be supposed, bags for that year 
were poor. The disease, however, ran 
its course, and in 1870 a fair amount of 
sport was obtained. 1871 was a good 
year, and 1872 was believed to be the 
biggest year on record. This was 
prior to the days of introducing fresh 
blood, but had a few brace been 


A CROSSING SHOT 


if birds are judiciously shot after being 
decimated by disease. 

The writer can remember how exten- 
sively disease prevailed on the Dalna- 
spidal moors in 1868-69. At that time 
the shooting included Dalnaspidal, 
Dalnacardoch, Badnabiesd, part of 
Dalnamein, and part of Drumochter, the 
whole extending seventeen miles along 
the side of the Highland Railway, by 
seven or eight across. The rent at that 
time was £1,400, but now it can be 


turned down from Yorkshire in 1870, 
what an advertisement it would have 


been for the experiment! No birds 
were introduced, yet as will be seen 
grouse in a couple of years increased 
enormously. 

The writer has yet to be convinced 
that any good has accrued by importing 
grouse and turning them down on a moor. 
He is well aware that in making this 
statement he is laying himself open to 
adverse criticism. The fact of the quick 
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increase at Dalnaspidal, as stated above, 
demonstrates that it could not be 
traceable to the introduction of birds. 

Another illustration in point. No 
“birds from Yorkshire,” or anywhere 
else, have ever been turned down on the 
Duke of Buccleuch’s extensive moors, 
yet, as is well known, they yield bags 
second to none. 

About a dozen years ago the then 
Duke of Argyll, attracted by the circulars 
of dealers in live grouse, ordered fifty 
brace, which he turned down at 
Inveraray. The keeper, James Cameron, a 
most intelligent and observant naturalist, 
took a great interest in the experiment, 
and ordered stamped rings which he 
intended to put on their legs. Unfortu- 
nately the birds arrived before the rings 
came, and he had no alternative but to 
turn them out. Cutting about an inch 
from the end feathers off one of the 
wings of each bird, he turned them down 
in Glenaray, a deep glen, out of which 
they could not easily fly. For some time 
after he knew them when he saw them by 
the peculiar flight caused by the bit cut 
off the wing. Eventually, from feathers 
growing, or from being destroyed by 
birds of prey, which are not uncommon 
in that district, they were not seen, or 
not known, and what ultimately became 
of them must ever remain a mystery. 
One thing is certain: for half a dozen 
years after grouse were less plentiful than 
they were prior to turning down the 
birds. It cannot therefore be said that 
any benefit accrued by turning down 
birds at Inveraray. 


There are always some who think by 


change of blood they are improving 
their moor. In most cases few of the 
birds put down marked with rings on a 
leg are ever seen again. To those who 
believe in the experiment the writer 
would advise a change of eggs, though 
this may be a dangerous suggestion in 
case they should be got surreptitiously. 
He, however, knows a case where an 
intelligent keeper recently got a clutch of 
eggs from a stalker in a forest a hundred 
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miles distant. They were lifted at 
six a.m. and put on the train at seven. 
Arriving at their destination at one p.m. 
they were placed beneath a hen within 
an hour. The following day ten young 
grouse were hatched, but unfortunately 
three of them were trampled by the hen, 
and a fourth had its leg broken. Rising 
to the occasion, the keeper made splints 
from part of a match box and bound up 
the tiny limb. A week after, the splints 
were taken off, and the bird was using 
the broken leg. The seven chicks are 
now half grown, are more tame than 
young pheasants, and are certainly much 
more easily reared. Grouse thus brought 
up remain near the rearing ground till 
the following spring, when they pair off 
with other birds to propagate their 
species. A cock bird who mates with a 
wild hen guards her carefully during the 
time she is incubating, and having no 
fear of man, will fly at him like a fighting- 
cock, striking with both beak and wings. 
Such was an experience the writer had at 
Tulliemet. Surely this would be a better 
system of changing blood than by pur- 
chasing live birds reared and protected 
on the property of another, but captured 
in a net immediately across the march. 
In 1873 disease again broke out and 
raged even more fiercely and fatally than 
the visitation that preceded it. From the 
subtle and insidious nature of the 
malady fears were entertained that in 
certain parts of the country the grouse 
species were in imminent danger of 
being extirpated. Not a shot was fired 
at grouse that season at Dalnaspidal ; 
but one thing was impressed upon the 
mind of the writer when shooting hares, 
namely, that on the mountain tops a few 
healthy coveys were seen, while disease 
and death seemed more fatally to prevail 
in low-lying and sheltered localities. 
These broods were found far above the 
breeding and feeding haunts of grouse, 
and it would be interesting to ascertain 
by what instinct they were impelled to 
ascend to the tops? We read in the 
Decameron of Boccaccio how parties left 
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the towns and went up into the 
mountains to escape the plague and it 
almost seems as if these grouse were 
impelled by a similar instinct. 

We seem to get no “ forarder”’ in 
regard to a remedy for grouse disease. 
Over forty years ago the writer had 
abundant opportunities of procuring 
specimens of diseased birds when hunting 
pointers for several months on some of 
the finest grouse ground in Perthshire 
and Inverness-shire. In conjunction 
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described as being “like wool.” On 
applying the microscope, however, they 
were observed to be parasites whose 
numbers were legion. Viewing them 
compressed between two microscopic 
slides under a high power, eggs were 
distinctly seen in the females and their 
power of reproduction must be enormous. 

Like most other malignant and fatal 
maladies which affect either the human 
race, the lower animals, or the finny 
tribe, grouse disease has been the theme 
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with the late Mr. A. B. Stirling, Assistant 
Curator in the Anatomical Department 
of the University of Edinburgh, he 
dissected and microscopically examined 
scores of birds both healthy and diseased. 
Mr. Stirling laid claim to be the first who 
discovered that strongle in the cecal 
appendices of grouse, now so strikingly 
portrayed in the Grouse Committee’s 
Report, was grouse disease. It was 
difficult to say what the vast numbers 
of the parasites were like when viewed 
with the naked eye, though they were 


of endless discussion. Most of what has 
been written, either explanatory of the 
origin or the remedy of this disease, fails 
to solve the difficult problem in which 
the sportsman and the naturalist are 
alike interested. In the Grouse 
Committee’s Report, page 374, it is 
stated as proved that ‘‘ when grouse get 
poor in condition through want of food 
they are more liable to suffer from the 
attacks of strongylosis.’”” While this 
may be the case in some parts, the writer 
remembers an attack of disease when 
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two observant sportsmen and naturalists 
shot on a moor in the south of Scotland 
where no keeper was kept. It was 
before the days of driving and the 
balance of nature was there undisturbed. 
It was entirely entrusted to shepherds, 
who burned what a box of matches, 
aided by the winds of heaven, enabled 
them to burn. The result was a super- 
abundance of young heather, yet disease 
and death most fatally prevailed. Dead 
birds were picked up and brought to 
Edinburgh for scientific investigation, 
when large quantities of fresh green 
heather were found in their crops. With 
the incontrovertible fact staring us in 
the face that grouse perish as certainly 
where the stock is limited with young 
heather in abundance as where they are 
plentiful, the cause of grouse disease 
must be sought elsewhere than in the 
scarcity of food. The question then 
arises, why these parasites which pre- 
cipitate death ? While the wasting and 


malignant influence of the disease can 
be traced through the various organs of 
the system its cause remains shrouded 
in mystery. 

Darwin in his “ Origin of Species,’’ in 
referring to the subject says: “ When a 


species, owing to highly favourable 
circumstances, increase inordinately in 
numbers in a small tract, epidemics—at 
least, this seems generally to occur with 
our game animals—often ensue; and 
here we have a limiting check in- 
dependent of the struggle for life. But 
even some of those so-called epidemics 
appear to be due to parasitic worms 
which have for some cause, possibly in 
part through facility of diffusion amongst 
the crowded animals, been  dispro- 
portionally favoured; and here comes 
in a sort of struggle between the parasite 
and its prey.” 

Even Darwin, as will be seen, fails to 
throw light on the question, Why. the 
parasite ? 

If disease and death be traceable to 
scarcity of food, as asserted in the report 
of the Grouse Plague Inquiry, surely 


some sort of artificial feeding could be 
resorted to. There are few moors where 
small patches of ground could not be 
sown with oats. The crops should be 
left on purpose for the feeding of grouse, 
and they would visit them as long as a 
grain of corn was to be picked up. 
Maize could then be strewn. Grouse are 
passionately fond of it, as those who 
have hand-reared them can_ testify. 
What is ten, twenty, or thirty pounds 
to those who can spend from one to two 
thousand on a shooting rental? This 
theory may be wrong, but many are 
convinced that an experiment of the 
kind is worth trying. . 

The writer is frequently asked by 
owners of moors if grit should be put 
down. He invariably replies: examine 
the gizzards of birds killed, and if a 
sufficiency is found, don’t trouble further. 
One can imagine how in peat mosses 
birds may have a difficulty in procuring 
a sufficiency of grit. In view, too, of the 
thousands of birds which have been shot 
for generations on our moors, every one 
with grit in its gizzard, one would 
naturally think it would become scarce. 
In accordance, however, with the un- 
bending laws of nature, provision is made 
for a perpetual supply. It is stated in 
the Bible that “the water wears the 
stones,’ and where there are streamlets 
on the moors—and few moors are 
without them—there will always be a 
supply of gravel or grit. When fishing 
on Loch Garry in Perthshire, the writer 
has often, in quietly drifting down the 
loch, seen coveys of grouse on a gravel 
bank close to the water when it was 
almost dark. The birds evidently did 
not apprehend danger as the boat drifted 
slowly past them, and it was concluded 
that they were there for the purpose of 
picking up small stones with which they, 
in the absence of teeth, assimilate their 
food. 

Reports from the north of Perthshire 
are to the effect that grouse will be 
nothing great on high ground where 
stock was short last year. Then the 
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frost and snow in}May did considerable 
damage, birds losing their nests, and 
eggs being found on the snow. There 
are, however, good accounts from lower 
ground. On moors which are “ cleared ”’ 
grouse are not nearly so plentiful as 
prior to the clearance. An intelligent 
keeper writes: ‘‘I am beginning to 
realise that as deer increases, grouse 
decreases.” The reason of this is obvious. 
Frequently when passing in the train the 
writer sees large herds of deer feeding 
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an almost unprecedented rainfall, and 
up to the time of writing it has not been 
ascertained if grouse suffered to any 
extent. As the thunder-plumps were 
very local, it is hoped not. 

In the district from the Highland 
Railway at Struan towards Rannoch, 
prospects for the “12th” are highly 
satisfactory. 

In Callander and Trossachs districts a 
good season may be looked forward to 
on those moors where a sufficiency of 


ON THE APEDALE MOORS, YORKSHIRE 


on ground where, thirty years ago, over 
a hundred brace of grouse were often 
killed in a day by two guns. Nothing like 
this is got now ; and beyond all question 
hundreds of deer feeding in the month 
of May, or when startled galloping along 
the mountain side, must necessarily 
trample and destroy numerous eggs and 
young chicks. 

In the Pitlochry and Blair Atholl 
districts birds hatched out well, and 
prospects were rosy. Severe thunder- 
storms were experienced, however, with 


stock existed. The birds hatched out 
well and are very forward. The only 
drawback is that the clutches of eggs 
were small, running from five to eight. 
In few cases was the latter number 
exceeded. 

In the Loch Earn district, birds have 
nested well ; but as the stock was limited 
a large bag is not expected. 

On the moors around Kingussie as far 
as can be seen sport will be good. Fears 
were entertained that the snowstorm 
experienced on the 8th and 9th of May 
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must have spoiled some nests. So far 
as can be ascertained, however, little or no 
damage has been done. The average 
number of eggs in a clutch was from six 
to eight, though nests were seen with ten 
and eleven eggs. Young birds hatched 
out well, and are very forward. There 
is an entire immunity from disease. 
Higher up a trustworthy correspondent 
wrote on 13th June that grouse were 
looking exceptionally well. The birds 
nested well, with clutches of eggs ranging 
from seven to ten, the average being 
about eight. There is no trace of disease, 
and birds never looked healthier. Good 
sport may therefore be expected in the 
whole of Badenoch. Writing a week 
later, the same correspondent says: 
“For the last three days we have 
experienced the most severe thunder- 
storm I ever witnessed. The storm on 
Tuesday was exceptionally heavy, and 
rain fell, not in showers, but in sheets, 
tearing up roads and doing incalculable 
damage. Whether any damage has been 


done to young grouse or not it is as yet 
impossible to say.” 
In the Loch Ness district a gentleman, 


in reply to an inquiry, writes: “ With 
regard to the grouse prospects, while it 
is impossible at this date (17th June) to 
speak with any degree of certainty, I may 
mention that I shall be very disappointed 
(given favourable weather conditions 
from now onwards) should the crop of 
grouse on the “12th” be found any- 
thing below the average. During the 
last few days I have met a number of 
local keepers, and all of them seemed 
satisfied with the prospects so far. It 
was feared that the snowstorm and 
subsequent floods of last month had 
wrought havoc amongst the birds, but 
that, I am glad to say, has been found 
not to have been the case. The day 
before writing this I had to question the 
head keeper on a property near here as 
to the effect of the snowstorm and floods 
on his moor, and he was emphatic on the 
point that very little if any harm was 
done. Other keepers are equally 
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optimistic ; and since the ground under 
their respective charges ranges from 
practically sea-level to 2,000 feet up, 
it may safely be assumed that no great 
harm resulted from the inclement 
weather of last month. I have person- 
ally come across broods of from five to 
eight, and in every case the birds 
appeared to be quite strong and healthy. 

In Caithness fears were entertained 
that on the high ground eggs would have 
suffered from frost. A company of 
keepers, visiting all the fox-dens for the 
last time for the season, saw a sufficiency 
of broods to warrant them in saying that 
no harm had been done by the storm. 
The writer may here state that he has 
known ten degrees of frost when a bird 
was laying, yet every egg hatched. The 
haunts of grouse being generally higher 
and more exposed to hard frost than 
those of pheasants, it seems to be a 
provision of nature that severe weather 
should have less effect on their eggs. 

Grouse in many parts of Caithness 
were not good last year, but they have 
nested well, and will soon get up again 
if judiciously shot this season. A bumper 
year, it is feared, need not therefore be 
expected. 

The same remark applies generally to 
Sutherlandshire. Where a_ plentiful 
stock existed last season, good sport may 
be anticipated. Prospects for sport in 
the Lairg district are quite good and up 
to the usual. Grouse hatched out well 
and the clutches were a fair size. There 
are no traces of disease. The coveys 
are a bit irregular, some very strong, 
and others just newly hatched. 

From Aberdeenshire it is reported 
that grouse hatched without any mishap, 
and nests were about average size. 
Similar bags to last year are looked 
forward to. Reports are somewhat 
conflicting. On the King’s moor good 
sport should be obtained. Many keepers 
will not commit themselves. They affirm, 
however, that the nests averaged seven 
to eight eggs, and they hatched out well 
on the low ground, where the eggs were 
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being sat on when the storm of snow and 
frost came on. Some nice coveys are 
seen, and they will be early. Matters 
are more doubtful on the high ground. 
On Donside numbers of eggs were 
destroyed by the storm ; still, keepers are 
looking forward with confidence to a fair 
season. 

In Kincardineshire everything promises 
well. Grouse hatched out nicely, and 
the clutches were bigger than usual, 
some nests containing up to eleven 
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The grouse had rather a bad time, 
especially the very early hatched ones, 
as we had then a cold snap with frost at 
night ; but since the 7th the weather 
has been all that could be desired, and 
with a continuance of good weather for 
a short time, they will show up well on 
the 12th of August. Woodcock were 
rather scarce this spring, but they have 
done well as regards hatching. There 
are young ones now almost as large as 
the old ones. Gulls are getting to be 


OFF TO A FRESH DRIVE NEAR AVIEMORE 


A few keepers in that district, as 
well as in Forfarshire, are complaining 
of shortage of stock in consequence of 


eggs. 


the scarcity of birds last year. As, 
however, it has been a good hatching 
season, with no sign of disease, fair bags 
are expected. 

In the West of Scotland and on the 
islands good sport may be looked for. 
One competent to express an opinion 
writes from Mull: ‘“‘ The coming season 
will be a good one for all kinds of game. 


the worst vermin we have got. Young 
ducks suffer a great deal by them.” 

Reports from East Lothian are good. 
Grouse nests were well filled with eggs, 
up to eleven in number in some places. 
In others the clutches are not so large, 
though they run from six to eight. They 
all hatched well and are growing rapidly. 
There is no sign of disease. 

The same remark applies to Mid- 
Lothian. Coveys average from seven to 
nine in number, and all strong and 
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healthy, with no sign of disease. On 
another estate the clutches of eggs were 
from eight to ten, nine being the average ; 
and they hatched well, there being very 
few unfertile eggs left inthe nest. 

In some places in the south of Scotland 
prospects do not appear to be too rosy. 
Disease seems to have entirely dis- 
appeared, but, in consequence of the 
limited stock, birds should be_ shot 
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moors, last season was the best for a 
number of years. With the good and 
healthy stock left, therefore, and an 
excellent breeding season, large bags 
should be obtained. 

Deer are looking splendid, with the 
growth of antler well forward. Tenants 
of forests may therefore anticipate good 
sport. 


Partridges are showing up well. The 


RETRIEVING ON A DERBYSHIRE MOOR 


judiciously during the ensuing season. 
Grouse have nested well, and fair 
sport may be expected in some 
districts of Lanarkshire, Peebles-shire, 
Selkirkshire, Roxburghshire, and Dum: 
fries-shire, though bags will be short of 
an average season. 

Much the same may be expected on 
moors in Northumberland and Cumber- 
land, though in the Penrith district 
prospects are good. On Lord Lonsdale’s 


thunderstorms do not seem to have 
injured them much. 

Pheasants are going to be a great 
success. A good deal of enteric prevailed 
in some places in rearing fields, but wild 
birds have done well, and on the whole 
game prospects for 1914 are looking very 
bright. 

Though somewhat of a digression from 
the subject in hand, an observation on 
the habits of partridges may not be 
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altogether an uninteresting finish to this 
article. The writer was staying in a 
cottage which stands at the side of a 
country road on the Ladykirk estate in 
Berwickshire. There is a garden in 
front of the cottage enclosed within a 
privet hedge. From the cottage to the 
hedge the garden is fourteen feet in 
width. Early in May a pair of partridges 
were observed inside the hedge. They 
seemed anxiously looking for something, 
and it was naturally concluded that it 
was food they were in search of; but 
this was subsequently discovered not to 
be the case. For some time after they 
were frequently seen at the same place. 
One day the two birds were observed 
squatted among some lily-of-the-valley, 
within four feet of the pathway. It 
then became apparent that they were 
about to nest, and the interest increased. 
On the following day one of them came 
across the road, and appeared to squat 
amid the profusion of the flower above 
referred to. The other kept the far side 
of the road, and from the bright “ horse- 
shoe ”’ on the breast it was concluded to 
be the cock bird. In a short time the 
hen crossed the road and joined him. 
Thinking she would be laying, the spot 
was examined, but no eggs were to be 
seen. Knowing that partridges are in 
the habit of covering their eggs when 
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they leave the nest, we made a more 
careful search. Removing some dead 
leaves of privet and lily-of-the-valley, 
seven eggs were exposed to view. 
Covering them u> again, and watching 
the hen closely, it was interesting 
to see her carefully concealing her 
eggs when she went off to feed, 
and uncovering them on her return. At 
last her clutch was completed, and she 
entered upon the process of hatching. 
As no weeding or hedge-cutting had been 
done since she was first observed, a 
profusion of vegetation had sprung up, 
practically concealing her from view. 
In about twenty days she was noticed 
fidgeting about, and the cock bird being 
now beside her, it was evident that 
hatching had taken place. Soon after 
the parent birds with their tiny chicks 
crossed the road and disappeared in a 
field of corn. The mother bird soon 
returned, however, it noticed 
that two chicks had been left behind, 
and these were subsequently conveyed 
across the road, to join the remainder of 
the brood. There were fifteen eggs in all, 
and every one hatched. The chicks are 
growing fast, and have been seen upon 
the public road, lying on their sides, and 
fluffing the dust with their little wings, 
in order, it is presumed, to get rid of the 
parasites peculiar to the partridge. 
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Photograph by Beken & Son, Cowes 


COWES REGATTA WEEK 


BY FRANCIS B. COOKE 


CowEs has long been regarded as the 
home of yachting, and the annual regatta 
week in August is the greatest event of 
its kind in the world. Many fine racing 
festivals figure in the season’s programme, 
but that of the Royal Yacht Squadron 
stands upon a plane by itself. Considered 
either from a sporting or a social point 
of view, Cowes Week is quite unique, for 
the racing is the best of the year and, 
graced by the presence of the King and 
Queen, the regatta marks the climax of 
the season. During this one week of the 
year the little old-world town on the 
bank of the Medina is the Mecca of all 
good yachtsmen, and with the arrival of 
vessels from all points of the compass, 


the anchorage off the Garden Island— 
as the Isle of Wight has justly been 
termed—becomes crowded to congestion. 
Yachts of all types and tonnage, and 
flying the flags of many nations, lie at 
moorings in the Roads, the smaller 
craft finding a snug berth in the mouth of 
the Medina. The buff-tinted sails of 
racing yachts threading their way 
through the maze of vessels at anchor 
stand out effectively against the blue 
waters of the Solent Sea, whilst away in 
the distance the wooded shore of Hamp- 
shire forms a background to a scene that 
is wholly charming. After the shades of 
night have fallen the Roads present an 
enchanting spectacle. The anchorage is 
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ablaze with a myriad lights, for most of 
the yachts are brilliantly illuminated, 
and the close of the Squadron regatta is 
marked by a display of fireworks. Both 
afloat and ashore all is gaiety, and the 
strains of music are wafted across the 
face of the waters. 

Although there are records of sailing 
matches having taken place at Cowes as 
far back as 1776, they were for the most 
part confined to pilot boats and naval 
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In September of the same year the in- 
habitants of Cowes provided a cup for 
a yacht race which resulted in an exciting 
and somewhat unseemly episode, thus 
recorded in the Sporting Magazine :— 
“When only a few miles from home, 
the distance sailed being nearly eighty 
miles, including the tacks made by the 
different vessels, the Avrow had the 
temerity to cross the Miranda on the 
larboard tack, and had not Captain 
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LAUNCHES CALLING ON THE ROYAL YACHT 


Photograph by Beken & Son, Cowes 


cutters. Cowes Regatta, so far as yacht- 
ing is concerned, may be said to date 
from 1826, when the Royal Yacht 
Squadron, or rather the Royal Yacht 
Club as it was then called, offered a gold 
cup of the value of £100 for a race 
between yachts owned by members. 
This regatta extended over two days, a 
race being given for pilot boats on the 
second day. It is evident that even in its 
infancy the Squadron paid considerable 
attention to social amenities, for the 
programme of this early regatta included 
a ball, a dinner, and a firework display. 


Lyons taken the helm just in time she 
must have been run down. As it was 
the two vessels became entangled, and 
a scene of much violence took place 
from the excitement of the different 
crews, blows being exchanged. The 
gallant Sir James Jordan, who was on 
board Mr. Maxse’s, had a narrow 
escape from a dreadful blow aimed at 
the back of his head by one of Mr. 
Weld’s men with a handspike as the 
two vessels were touching each other. 
He avoided the blow by ducking his 
head, and hitting out right and left 
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a la Spring, floored the rascal with 

such tremendous violence that Captain 

Lyons told me afterwards he thought 

he was done for. Finding, however, 

at the end of twenty minutes that the 

Harriet had got, by means of their 

falling foul, considerably ahead, the 

Miranda dropped astern as the only 

means of extrication, by which the 

Arrow gained nearly a quarter of a 

mile, notwithstanding which — such 

was the superiority of the Miranda as 

a sailer—she passed her very soon and 

won the cup cleverly.”’ 

In those early days of the sport yacht 
racing would appear to have been a 
rather strenuous pursuit, and feeling ran 
high between the crews of the vessels 
engaged. We read of the cutting away 
of each other’s rigging when they came 
together, and at times there was a good 
deal of wrangling among the owners. 
But it must be remembered that sailing 
rules were then practically non-existent, 
and the races were for the most part 
private matches for very large sums of 
money. 

The sport was put upon a more satis- 
factory basis in 1828, when the Royal 
Yacht Club introduced a code of rules 
for the regulation of match sailing. It 
was ordained that no trimming or shifting 
of ballast should be allowed, and yachts 
when racing had to keep their platforms 
down and bulkheads standing. No 
additional sails were permitted nor 
booming out allowed, and a member 
was eligible to enter but one yacht in a 
particular race. No handling of ballast 
was allowed within the twenty-four 
hours preceding any race, and no means 
of sounding other than a hand lead was 
countenanced. Yachts grounding in the 
course of a race could use their own boats 
and anchors for refloating purposes 
provided they did not leave them behind. 
but the acceptance of outside assistance 
was not permitted. It was also laid down 
that a vessel on the port tack should in 
all cases give way to another on the 
starboard tack. It is worthy of note 
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that these rules, in,principle at least, 
have governed yacht racing down to the 
present day, although they have, of 
course, been amplified and elaborated to 
cover modern conditions. 

Although younger than the Royal Cork 
and Royal Thames Yacht Clubs, the 
Royal Yacht Squadron is one of the 
oldest yachting institutions in the king- 
dom. Some doubt seems to exist as to 
the actual date of its inception, Lloyd’s 
Register giving the year as 1812, whilst 
other authorities place it three years 
later. But it has been established with- 
out question that the Club was formally 
promoted at a meeting held in the 
Thatched House Tavern, in St. James’s 
Street, in 1815. The subscription was at 
first fixed at three guineas, for which 
sum each member received two copies 
of the signal book. I have in my library 
one of these old code books which con- 
veys a good impression of the yachting 
of a century ago. The vessels were 
evidently modelled and maintained on 
naval lines, and each carried her full 
complement of guns. The yachts cruised 
about in squadrons, performing intricate 
manoeuvres in imitation of the navy. 
Racing appears to have been viewed with 
a certain amount of contempt, to judge 
from the following remark in the code 
book :— 

“The assembling of yachts, on cer- 
tain days, to cruise together under the 
direction of a Commodore, having a 
far different view from racing and 
showing superiority of sailing, which 
only produce inconvenience and danger 
(The italics are mine.) 

The sporting contingent, however, 
gained strength, and racing gradually 
superseded the manceuvring, with the 
result that Cowes Regatta became firmly 
established as the leading racing fixture 
of the year. 

At the outset the Club was known by 
the unpretentious title of The Yacht 
Club and had no clubhouse. A couple 
of years after its foundation the Prince 
Regent intimated that he desired to 
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become a member, and the following 
spring the Royal Princes, the Dukes of 
Clarence and Gloucester, were also en- 
rolled. This accession of Royalty to its 
ranks brought the Club into prominence 
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Yacht Squadron, which it still holds. 
Since 1829 the R.Y.S. has been entitled 
to fly the white ensign of the Royal Navy 
and is the only Club in the world to 
enjoy that privilege. 


19-METRE CUTTERS CORONA AND OCTAVIA RACING AT COWES REGATTA 
Photograph by Beken & Son, Cowes 


and in 1820. when the Prince Regent 
came to the throne as George IV., he 
commanded that the prefix Royal” 


should be added to its style. The title 
was changed again in 1833, by command 
of King William IV., to that of the Royal 


Cowes has long been the rendezvous of 
society at the end of the London season, 
it being the custom of the world of fashion 
to migrate to the Garden Island at the 
conclusion of Goodwood races. This 
fashion probably dates back to 1820, 
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when the Prince Regent took a cottage 
on the seafront, returning the following 
year after he had ascended the throne. 
Since then leaders of society have flocked 
to Cowes in ever-increasing numbers, and 
there are few distinctions more coveted 
than the right of entry to the Royal 
Yacht Squadron, the most exclusive club 
in the world. Nowadays, during the 
regatta week, accommodation both 
ashore and afloat is taxed to the utmost, 
and the tradesmen of the little old-world 
town reap a golden harvest which sup- 
ports them for a considerable portion of 
the year. 

For upwards of forty years the Squad- 
ron was domiciled at the Gloucester 
Hotel, but in 1858 secured a lease of 
Cowes Castle, which is still in the 
occupation of the Club. This old castle 
was built in the reign of Henry VIII. 
for the defence of the Solent, although 
but little of the original building remains. 
Tradition has it that Sir William Dave- 
nant, the friend of Shakespeare, was 


imprisoned there during the Common- 
wealth and whiled away the time in 


writing ‘“‘ Gondibert.’”’ The feature of 
the Squadron premises is the delightful 
situation, and it would be difficult to 
imagine more ideal quarters for a yacht 
club. Backed by fine old trees, the 
building has a clear outlook over the 
blue waters of the Solent to the wooded 
shores of Hampshire. 
is comfortable and the landing causeway 
available at all states of tide. But 
perhaps the most charming place is 
the lawn under the trees where the 
ladies love to congregate for afternoon 
tea. Those more keenly interested in 
the racing can watch the starts and 
finishes of the matches from the bastion 
in front of the castle, upon which are 
mounted twenty-two brass cannons, 
originally on the Royal Adelaide on 
Virginia Water. All day long there is a 
continual procession of launches and gigs 
to and from the causeway, and the scene 
is full of life and gaiety. 

For the past eighty years it has been 


The house itself . 
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the practice of the reigning Sovereign to 
present a Cup to be sailed for during the 
regatta, and the race for this trophy is 
the most popular of the year. Of late 
the Cup has been devoted to a handicap 
match open to all yachts attached to the 
Squadron, and the event invariably 
attracts a large entry. The start, as 
seen from the bastion, is one of the 
finest sights of the week, although it 
must be confessed the competing craft 
as a rule soon become widely separated, 
with the result that the sporting interest 
of the race is apt to flag. In the past 
the Cup has fallen to some of the most 
famous vessels in the history of the sport, 
the schooner Alarm, which carried the 
colours of Mr. Joseph Weld for so many 
years, having won it on five occasions. 

The season of 1851 stands out as one 
of the most eventful in the annals of the 
Royal Yacht Squadron owing to the 
arrival of the schooner America which 
captured the Cup that now bears her 
name. In view of the contest which is to 
take place in September for the America 
Cup it may not be out of place briefly to 
recall the events that led to the loss of 
the historic trophy which for upwards 
of sixty years has remained the other 
side of the Atlantic despite our repeated 
attempts to recover it. The America was 
built by a syndicate of New York yachts- 
men with the idea of trying conclusions 
with the British yachts at the regattas 
which had been arranged in connection 
with the great exhibition of 1851. The 
Yankee clipper arrived at Cowes at the 
end of July, and her owners notified the 
Commodore of the Royal Yacht Squadron 
that they were prepared to race the 
America against any schooner in Great 
Britain. The Earl of Wilton replied that 
he would advise the various yacht clubs 
of the challenge, but as there were many 
such clubs in the United Kingdom some 
little time must necessarily elapse ere 
an answer could be given. 

As the America could not remain very 
long in British waters it was ultimately 
decided to enter her in the Royal Yacht 
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Squadron’s race round the Isle of Wight 
for which a Cup was offered as prize. 
How the America sailed against and 
defeated fourteen of the speediest British 
vessels is an old story that need not be 
repeated ; but in mitigation of our defeat 
it may be pointed out that the winner 
did not round the Nab Lightvessel, thus 
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allowance for difference in rating, as in 
accordance with modern practice, the 
Aurora must have won easily. To clear 
up any misconception on the point it 
may be stated that the Cup was not 
won in an international contest, but by 
the America sailing as an ordinary com- 
petitor in a regatta match. 


A STERN CHASE 
Photograph by Beken & Son Cowes 


sailing a shorter course than her oppo- 
nents, and also that several of the fastest 
of the English craft got ashore early in 
the match. Moreover, she finished but 
21 minutes ahead of the little cutter 
Aurora, which measured only 47 tons as 
against the 170 tons of the America. 
Had the yachts been racing under time 
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The importance of the America’s visit 
does not rest so much upon her winning 
from us this Cup as on the influence her 
victory had upon the science of yacht 
designing. Prior to her advent our 
yachts were for the most part of the 
“cod’s head and mackerel’s tail ’’ type : 
that is to say, with their greatest beam 
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forward of the mast. The America had 
her greatest beam in the neighbourhood 
of her midship section and a fine hollow 
bow—features that were speedily adopted 
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like bags, and it was at once recognised 
that flat light sails laced to the spars 
enabled a yacht to hold a better wind. 
The America, indeed, was in many ways 


THE ENGLISH CUTTER VANITY BEATING THE GERMAN SOPHIE ELIZABETH AT COWES 
Photograph by Beker & Son, Cowes 


The light 


by British naval architects. 
flat-setting sails of the American schooner 
were also immeasurably superior to those 
of our yachts, which were fashioned of 
heavy canvas and hung upon the spars 
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an epoch-making vessel, and although 
we lost the Cup we certainly gained a 
good deal of knowledge and experience 
from her visit to Cowes. 

The election in 1863 of the late King, 
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then Prince of Wales, as a member of 
the Royal Yacht Squadron gave a con- 
siderable impetus to Solent yachting. 
On the death of the Earl of Wilton in 
1882 His Royal Highness was elected 
Commodore, an office which he filled 
until he came to the throne, when he 
assumed the title of Admiral, surrender- 
ing his Commodore’s flag to the Marquis 
of Ormonde. The late King took the 
keenest interest in yachting, and during 
the forty years he was a member of the 
Squadron owned a number of fine yachts, 
of which several attained distinction in 
match sailing. Of his racing yachts the 
Watson-designed Britannia is generally 
recognised as the greatest cutter the 
sport has known. Whilst the Prince of 
Wales’ colours flew from the truck of the 
black cutter Cowes regatta was at the 
height of its popularity, and thousands 
of people thronged the shore to watch 
the sailing of the Royal yacht. 

The sport of yacht racing had fallen 


to a very low ebb in 1892, but when it 
became known that the Prince of Wales 
had commissioned Mr. G. L. Watson to 
design for him a big cutter there was an 


immediate revival. The appearance of 
Britannia, indeed, marked the commence- 
ment of a boom in racing, and for the 
next few seasons the sport was at its 
zenith. The Royal yacht had as oppo- 
nents the cutters Valkyrie, Satanita, 
Calluna, and Iverna, which formed the 
finest fleet of big cutters ever seen in 
British waters. Then, to enhance the 
interest of a particularly brilliant season, 
the American cutter Navahoe, a vessel 
designed by the famous Rhode Island 
draughtsman Herreshoff, crossed the 
Atlantic in quest of the Cape May and 
Brenton Reef Cups which had _ been 
wrested from America by the cutter 
Genesta in 1885. 

The first appearance in the Solent of 
Navahoe excited the greatest interest and 
the shore was lined with spectators 
anxious to see the Royal cutter tackle 
the Yankee invader. But it was with 
somewhat chastened feelings that the 
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crowd saw Navahoe teading the British 
yachts at the end of the first round. The 
American vessel retained the lead on the 
run to the Warner, but then the breeze 
freshened and in a true test of windward 
work Britannia fairly hammered her 
opponent and came home a gallant 
winner, with Lord Dunraven’s Valkyrie 
second. The Prince’s victory aroused 
the greatest enthusiasm and the fame of 
Britannia was established for all time. 
It is interesting to note that Britannia 
beat Navahoe home every time they met, 
but lost the Brenton Reef Cup to her on 
a protest, it being contended that a 
mark boat had shifted during the match 
which placed Navahoe at a disadvantage. 

The following year Britannia met 
another American yacht in Vigilant, 
which had defeated Valkyrie II. in a 
contest for the America Cup the previous 
autumn. Although Britannia and 
Valkyrie were sister boats and of much 
the same speed, the Royal cutter easily 
beat the American yacht in British 
waters. Towards the close of the ’nineties 
the cutter retired from racing full of 
honours, and for a number of years was 
used only for day sailing about the Solent 
during the regatta week. 

On the death of King Edward, 
Britannia passed into the ownership of 
King George, who had her fitted with 
bulwarks and a deck-house for the safety 
of the young Princes, a modification that 
has somewhat detracted from her hand- 
some appearance. Last summer His 
Majesty fitted her out for racing once 
more, and for the first time in history a 
yacht carried the colours of the reigning 
Sovereign in ordinary regatta matches. 
The reappearance of the famous old 
Watson yacht gave a considerable im- 
petus to the sport, and her victories in 
the handicap class were enormously 
popular. This year Britannia has taken 
her place as a regular competitor in the 
big handicap class, and her sailing at 
Cowes regatta will no doubt arouse as 
much enthusiasm as in days of yore. 

Another Royal yachtsman who for 
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many years past has been a generous 
patron of racing at Cowes is the German 
Emperor, who annually presents prizes 
for competition during the week.” The 
Imperial colours have flown above a line 
of fine vessels named Meteor, and this 
vear will be carried during the regatta 
by Meteor V., a magnificent schooner 
recently built at Kiel from the design of 
Herr Max Oertz. His Imperial Majesty 
has set the fashion of schooner racing in 
Germany, and the annual visit of the 
German schooners is nowadays a leading 
feature of the Regatta. There is no finer 
sight than a fleet of large racing schooners 
with all their flying kites aloft, reaching 
in a fresh breeze with their lee rails 
buried beneath the seething waters, and 
under such conditions the schooner is 
the fastest vessel that sails the seas. 
Rather more than thirty years ago the 
Royal London Yacht Club opened a 
clubhouse on the Parade at Cowes, thus 
affording a pied a terre for yachtsmen 


who were not members of the Royal 
Yacht Squadron. For a number of years 
past this Club has had the honour of 
opening the Regatta Week on August 
Bank-holiday, providing the whole of 


the programme on that day. Since the 
adoption of the International Rules the 
Royal London Yacht Club has made a 
feature of class racing, and their pro- 
gramme is one of the most sporting of 
the week. In 1908 the Commodore, Sir 
H. H. Bartlett, instituted a Challenge 
Cup of the value of £250 for the 15-metre 
class, and this trophy has come to be 
regarded as the blue riband of 15-metre 
racing in Europe. One of the conditions 
attaching to the Cup is that competing 
yachts shall be steered by amateurs, and 
it is held for the year by the yacht 
winning two races. Should they be won 
by different vessels the two concerned 
sail a third match to decide the destina- 
tion of the prize. In the first year it 
was won by Mr. W. P. Burton in Brito- 
mart, and he successfully defended it 
with Ostava in 1909 and 1910. The 
following year, after Mr. Burton had 
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moved up to the 19-metre class, the Cup 
for the first time was taken out of the 
country, being won by the German- 
owned, but British-built, Pawla IJ. The 
Cup was recovered by Istria in 1912, 
but it again fell to Germany last summer, 
when Paula III., built at Gosport, 
defeated the British-owned vessels. 

Since the institution of this Inter- 
national Cup some of the speediest 
fifteens in Europe have competed for 
it, although the contests have for the 
most part been confined to yachts 
representing England, Germany, and 
Spain. The most prominent of the 
Spanish contingent was Hispania, owned 
until recently by the King of Spain, who 
took an active part in the racing. 

It must not be supposed that the 
racing at Cowes is confined to large 
yachts, for plenty of sport is provided 
for the small fry. A few years ago the 
racing of the Solent one-design class was 
one of the prettiest sights of the Regatta. 
The fleet of these bantams was a very 
large one, and as the boats were of 
approximately the same speed they 
usually kept close company throughout 
the match. That particular class no 
longer exists, but the small International 
classes afford equally good sport. 

At the coming Regatta the International 
classes will not be so strongly represented 
as in the days of yesteryear, as interest 
in the International measurement rule 
seems to be on the wane; but with 
Britannia in commission the success of 
the festival is assured. The appearance 
in the handicap class of the King’s cutter 
has brought that form of sport to the 
fore again, and the principal racing will 
be under time allowance. It is expected 
that Britannia will find among her 
opponents such notable vessels as Bona, 
Wendur, Sumurun, White Heather, Julnar, 
Valdora, and Cariad, forming as fine a 
fleet of big racing craft as one could wish 
tosee. Since they met last year Britannia 
has had her sail area increased, whilst 
Wendur has been modernised by the 
addition of a new bow. The yawl, which 
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is now over thirty years old, has also 
received a full equipment of hollow spars 
and a sail plan more in accordance with 
modern practice than that under which 
she sailed in 1913. Swmurun is a new 
yawl of 90 tons built this year at Fairlie 
from the design of Fife for Lord Sack- 
ville. 

Among the smaller handicap yachts 
will be found no more interesting vessel 
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Thinking that there might still be a race 
or two left in his old favourite, he had 
her sail plan modernised, her lead placed 
outside, and the forefoot slightly rounded 
up. The effect of these alterations has 
been little short of marvellous, as the 
old cutter has ever since been in the first 
flight in the handicap class. Running 


and reaching in a breeze, Bloodhound can 
sail away from the modern 52 footers 


A ONE-DESIGN CLASS RACING AT COWES 


Photograph by Beken & Son, Cowes 


than Lord Ailsa’s Bloodhound, now forty 
years old. She was designed and built 
by the father of the present Mr. Fife, 
and raced with much success in the 
40 ton class in the seventies. In 1880 
the yacht passed into the ownership of 
Mr. Bain, and but little was heard of her 
until 1907, when Lord Ailsa bought her 
back to save her from being broken up. 


and 15-metre cutters,and in strong winds 
and rough water I have seen her beat 
them to windward. Soon after the 
veteran had been rejuvenated she was 
rammed and sunk by L’Esperance at the 
start of a race at Cowes, but Lord Ailsa 
had her raised and repaired in time to 
race again the next season. Since she 
started upon her new lease of life the 
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cutter has ‘probably won more prizes 
than she did in the old days with the 
“fighting forties,’ and seems likely to 
continue adding to her laurels for a good 
many years to come. 

Another veteran is the forty-rater 
Creole which is now carrying Colonel 
Villiers Bagot’s colours for the twenty- 
fifth consecutive season. She has won 


more prizes than any other yacht of 
important size in the history of the sport. 
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and is Bloodhound’s keenest opponent. 
Other notable yachts of the handicap 
fleet are the Herreshoff-designed Sonya, 
the ex-i5-metre cutter Ma’oona, the new 
Shepherd-designed cutter Thanet, and 
Mr. Percy Ashton’s’ fast cruiser 
Westwind. 

The sport of yacht racing has its up 
and downs, but in the leanest of years 
Cowes Regatta can be relied upon to 
attract yachts. 
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SIGNOR TOMMASO’S TWELFTH 


BY J. M. DODINGTON 


“Tr is really exceedingly awkward !”’ 
Looking up from the telegram in her 
hand, Lady Dunster addressed her 
spouse. ‘‘ Here is Algy unable to get 
leave until the fourteenth—and mean- 
while this Italian friend of his has 


arrived. What ave we to do with him ? 
To begin with he doesn’t speak a word 


of English.” 

“Try him with French,” suggested 
Sir John. ‘‘ You're always going to hear 
those French actors, so you must be 
pretty well up in their lingo.” 

Lady Dunster looked uncomfortable ; 
a slight flush mounted to her cheeks. 

“Or I might have a go at him with 
Latin,’ her husband continued, hope- 
fully. . . A pause, during which he was 
evidently endeavouring to construct 
colloquial phrases from that classic 
tongue. ‘‘ Dashed if I can get much 
farther than Cesar and his Gallic wars 
or Balbus and his everlasting wall !”’ 
he acknowledged at last, with a rueful 
laugh. 

Lady Dunster tapped her son's 
telegram lightly upon the table, while her 
clear hazel eyes wandered over the 
breadth of purple mountain and the 
stretch of silver lake beyond. She was 
reflecting, not over comfortably, upon 
another phase of the question : 

‘‘ Those Italians,’ she murmured, at 
last, ‘‘ they have such ways with them ! 
And Conny is so susceptible—and now 


that Mr. Brondesbury is here and every- 
thing upon the point of being settled, it 
would be a thousand pities if——’ 

“What!” Sir John’s jaw fell. He 
looked at his wife with consternation 
depicted on his honest, rubicund face. 
“Oh, I say, you can’t mean—But tut, 
tut ! Conny couldn’t be such a fool!” 

‘I’m not so sure,” said her ladyship, 
with rather a sharp edge to her voice. 

Mr. Brondesbury was not so sure, 
either, as he sat on a sofa in a corner of 
the drawing-room, his gloomy gaze fixed 
on the group around the piano. 

“Looks like an ice-cream Johnny,” 
he growled to Major Temple, who 
occupied the other end of the couch. 

The latter was not, as a rule, 
particularly cordial towards Mr. 
Brondesbury, but he showed himself 
ready and willing to make common cause 
with him against the invader. ‘“ Or a 
beastly, lady-killing, operatic tenor,’ he 
agreed, his eyes also dwelling upon the 
spectacle which had aroused his com- 
panion’s ire. 

It was a pretty group enough. At the 
plano sat a tall, sim young man, whose 
olive complexion and heavily-lashed dark 
eyes formed a most effective foil to the 
fair beauty of the two blue-eyed English 
girls who stood on either side of him— 
one turning over the leaves of the music- 
book, while the other uplifted her voice 
in concert with his in an amorous duet. 
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“Tornammi a dir che m’ ami, 
Dimmi che mio tu sei,” 


sang Signor Tommaso with such soul- 
stirring fervour that, though ignorant of 
the precise meaning of the words, Mr. 
Brondesbury shivered and Major Temple 
swore softly under his breath. 


“ That’s the sort of thing those chaps 
are at all day long,” muttered the former. 
“ Regular tame cats, always hanging 
about the house. As for ever thinking of 
sport or anything of that sort—Good 
Heavens ! 

“Do you suppose he’ll go out with us 
to-morrow ? ’’ queried Major Temple, his 
face lighting up with anticipation. 

“With us? Not he. What does he 
care about the Twelfth? Never heard 
of it before in his life! What the deuce 
young Dunster asked him for, I can’t 
imagine. No, no—friend Tommy, got 


up fit to kill, will walk out with the ladies 
to join us at lunch ; then he’ll philander 


about at their heels for the rest of the 
day. You'll see!” 

But in this Mr. Brondesbury erred. 
For on the following morning Signor 
-Tommaso walked briskly into the dining- 
room, evidently fully prepared to sally 
forth upon /Ja caccia. And, curiously 
enough, his attire was that of an ordinary 
English sportsman. 

“Dash the weather!” growled Mr. 
Brondesbury, looking up from his plate 
as a gust of wind drove a blur of heavy 
raindrops against the window-panes. 
“It’s an extraordinary thing that on 
the Twelfth there’s never any medium— 
either the sun shines fit to blister your 
back, or it rains till the water runs out 
at your boots!” 

The latter alternative seemed likely 
to be the lot of the shooting party that 
morning, for as one by one they emerged 
upon the gravel-sweep in front of the 
lodge it was to see the clouds lying low 
on the mountain flanks, the loch but a 
dull glimmer of grey beneath the densely- 
brooding mist. Gillies and dogs were 
sheltering under the walls of the kennels, 
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but on their master’s appearance they 
came forward. 

“What do you think, MacLeod ? ” Sir 
John anxiously scanned his keeper’s face. 
“Ts there any chance of its clearing up ?” 

In his turn MacLeod scanned the mist- 
shrouded mountains and weeping sky. 
Unpromising as they seemed, to his 
expert eye they apparently gave signs of 
hope, for: ‘‘ Och, Sir Chon, it will be 
a wee pit saft, noo, but ah’m thinkin’ 
it will pe a fine day py-and-pye, 
whateffer,”’ he said. 

“Then do you think we had better 
delay our start till it does clear?” his 
master suggested. 

But to this the keeper demurred. 
“Och no, Sir Chon, for it will be a coot 
pittie off a walk pefore we will get on 
to the hill, and ah’m thinkin’ it will be 
fine and cleared up py the time we get 
there, whateffer.”’ 

“All right, off’s the word, then.” 

Sir John turned to his foreign guest. 
“|’m sorry your first Twelfth should be 
such a wet one,” he said, courteously. 

If Signor Tommaso did not quite 
understand the words, he at least grasped 
their meaning, for he smiled his singularly 
sweet smile and waved his hand in 
amiable deprecation of having found any- 
thing short of perfection in his host’s 
land or climate. Then: ‘“ Scusz,’’ he 
murmured, and, turning, walked swiftly 
into the house. 

Sir John looked after him in surprise. 
Mr. Brondesbury laughed grimly. 
“ Cried off, eh ? Don’t like to get their 
feathers wet, these fine-weather birds ! ”’ 

So it would seem, for even as he spoke 
the Italian again issued from the doorway 
bearing a large umbrella which he opened 
and held over his head, smiling affably 
the while. 

Sir John gasped... . 

“Cott ! saw effer a pody the like off 
yon ?”’ muttered MacLeod, opening his 
blue eyes wide. From the gillies broke 
a curious sound like unto snorts of 
laughter converted at the eleventh hour 
into paroxysms of bronchitic coughing— 
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a sound which recurred at intervals as 
they followed the guns along the path 
which wound through the shrubberies 
and up through the larch plantation to 
the wide stretch of moorland at the head 
of the loch. 

Under his umbrella, a share of which 
Sir John had politely but firmly rejected, 
the foreign guest climbed _ steadily 
upward, from time to time pausing to 
draw deep breaths of the fragrance 
arising from moisture-laden heather and 
wild thyme, from dripping birch and 
glistening bog-myrtle; ‘“ Bello, bello,” 
he murmured, his dark eyes shining with 
delight. And: “ Bello, bello!” he 
exclaimed, with redoubled emphasis, as 
they emerged from the wood upon the 
broad expanse of moorland. 

MacLeod’s optimism was _ justified. 
Already the rain had fined down to a 
thin drizzle which a brilliant beam of 
sunlight, piercing through the mist, 
turned into a delicate veil of gleaming 
silver. In billowy masses the white 
clouds were rolling up the velvet- 
soft mountain flanks, at their feet the 
waters of the loch sparkled like diamond 
dust. 

Sir John’s heart was softened by 
the unmistakably heartfelt admiration 
depicted on his guest’s eloquent 
countenance. 

“Here we begin the serious business 
of the day,” he said kindly, “ but I 
daresay the rain may have made the 
birds a bit wild, and they may not give 
very easy shots. Besides it is quite 
natural that for one unaccustomed to 
their flight it might take some time to 
get the eye—oh dash!” he broke off, 
sotto voce, ““I forgot. Of course he 
doesn’t understand a word I’m saying.” 

That his speech was_ benevolently 
meant, seemed, however, to be under- 
stood, for Signor Tommaso smiled and 
nodded gratefully as he closed his 
umbrella and handed it to a gillie. The 
face of the latter as he received it 
exhibited a lively play of emotions, and 
again that curious, snorting sound broke 
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from those of his compeers who stood 
near. 

The guns formed themselves into line 
and advanced across the heather. 
“ Kebec-bec-bec ! ’’—directly in front of 
Signor Tommaso (but a long way in 
front) a.cock-grouse whirred upward. 
The Italian glanced towards it and 
immediately lowered his gun. 

“Confound the chap, why didn’t he 
shoot ?”’ Mr. Brondesbury, who was on 
Tommaso’s left, muttered angrily. But 
Major Temple, on the right, cast a keen 
look at the stranger, and MacLeod 
surveyed him with surprised interest. 
“Cott! mebbe yon foreign man _ will 
know something apout the chob, efter 
ahl !” 

Maybe he did. In a very brief space 
of time the possibility was changed into 
certainty, for it speedily became apparent 
to all that never before had such a 
marksman walked the Drumforchat 
moor. Not a bird escaped that unerring 
aim, no cripple flew off, on wavering 
wing, from that most deadly shot. 

“Cott! the judgment off the chen- 
tleman !’’ MacLeod’s blue eyes gleamed 
with admiration. “Ah’m thinkin’ he will 
pe countin’ his distances to the fraction 
off an inch. Not wan wounded burrd will 
there be to Jim whateffer !”’ 

Sir John was exultant; the other 
guns —even Mr. Brondesbury who, 
with all his small foibles, had the true 
Englishman’s admiration for a first-rate 
shot—shared his enthusiasm, and when 
the luncheon hour arrived, Signor 
Tommaso found himself the hero of the 
day. 

it was, therefore, a thousand pities 
that the advent of the ladies should so 
speedily have endangered his newly- 
acquired popularity. But, as Lady 
Dunster again murmured: “ These 
Italians have such ways with them!” 
Possibly those ways were principally 
owing to the peculiarly attractive setting 
of the Signor’s long-lashed dark eyes—a 
freak of nature for which he could not in 
justice be held responsible—but no doubt 
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their effect was added to by the almost 
devotional attitude which he assumed 
while waiting upon the ladies; an 
attitude acquired in infancy by all of his 
nation. Be that as it may, ere the 
luncheon was ended the mother’s cheek 
had grown pale—even the brow of cheery 
Sir John was furrowed with care. And 
when, at the close, both Miss Dunster 
and her friend, Miss Lee, on the latter 
of whom Major Temple’s regards had 
for some time been fixed, elected to walk 
with the foreigner, the feelings of that 
gentleman and of his companion in 
misfortune, Mr. Brondesbury, were such 
as not the finest display of marksman- 
ship on the part of the favoured one 
could soften—quite the contrary, 
indeed ! 

“There’s one thing, they won't be 
able to gas to any great extent, for they 
ain’t French scholars, any one of the 
three,’ said Mr. Brondesbury, grimly. 

“The language of the eye!” was 


Major Temple’s brief and bitter response. 


Whatever language was employed 
during that sunlit efternoon, Signor 
Tommaso did not allow it to distract 
him from his sport, Still the birds fell 
with almost monotonous regularity to 
his swift, sure aim. 

“ Not wan single shot will he haf peen 
missin’ the whole efternoon, I belieff, 
whateffer ! ’’ was MacLeod’s enthusiastic 
verdict, when, as the shadows grew long 
across the loch, the party debouched 
from the moor upon the long white ribbon 
of road which led homeward by its 
heather-fringed shore. 

“The best bag we’ve ever made on 
the Twelfth,” agreed Sir John, his honest 
face glowing with admiration of his 
guest’s skill, and, for the moment, the 
fluttering of the home _  dove-cots 
forgotten. 
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“Hallo! why, there’s Algy!” he 
exclaimed a minute later, as, turning a 
sharp bend of the road, a figure in home- 
spun was seen coming towards them. 
“T say !got your leave after all?” 

“Yes—but a day after the fair,” 
rejoined his son ruefully. ‘So there 
you are, Tommaso. Here’s a telegram 
I found on the hall-table for you— 
thought I’d as well bring it on.” 

The Signor broke: open the envelope 
and swiftly scanned its contents. There 
ensued a brief colloquy in his own tongue 
between himself and Algy, at the end 
of which, with a comprehensive sweep 
of his hat, and a murmured apology, 
he set off swiftly towards the house. 

‘““What a nuisance! he’s got to go,” 
Algy explained. “ But anyhow I expect 
he’s swelled the bag considerably, hasn’t 
he? Awful score getting him—so run 
after, d’ye see, after his fine riding at 
Olympia. .. . What! didn’t you know 
he was their crack horseman ? Oh, yes, 
first-rate sportsman all round. . . . What 
do you say, pater? ... Why, good 
Heavens, yes! I should think he could 
shoot. Rather! Do you mean to say 
you didn’t know that he’s one of the 
hottest pigeon-shots at Monte Carlo ? 

“Bore, his having to go off like that— 
but his wife is arriving in London a 
week earlier than she intended, and he’s 
keen to meet her. Gone off now to pack 
and catch the night mail. Never saw 
such a devoted husband as the chap is.”” 

“That is not a complaint from which 
his countrymen suffer, as a rule, is it ? ”’ 
said Mr. Brondesbury, with a cynical 
smile. 

Algy surveyed him coolly; “ Well, 
you know,” he drawled, “there are 
Italians and Italians, just as there are 
Englishmen and Englishmen. Tommaso 
happens to be one of the right sort.” 
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By RIcHARD CLAPHAM 


ALTHOUGH many people hunt, few of 


them are familiar with the fox’s private 
life. They recognise the creature as he 
breaks covert on some fine November 
morning, but if you showed them a fox 
cub a few days old, ten to one they 
would ask What is it?” 

The fox is an interesting animal, 
whether he be a diminutive cub covered 
with mouse-coloured fur or a well-grown 
rascal fit to stand up for an hour or more 
in front of hounds. During cubhood it 
is possible to learn much of the doings 
of a litter, and time spent in watching a 
fox family at their earth is by no means 
wasted. 

In captivity cubs do well if properly 
cared for, but it is wise to set them at 
liberty as soon as ever they are capable 
of fending for themselves. If kept up too 
long, one or more of a litter will be sure 
to overcome much of their instinctive 
fear of man, and this eventually leads to 
their summary undoing when finally they 
are set at large. 

The photographs accompanying this 
article show four partially grown cubs 
whose mother met with an untimely end. 


The little family has thrived exceedingly, 
and with the exception of one which is 
of a somewhat confiding disposition, the 
other members are wild as hawks. As 
they are to be turned down this wildness 
will stand them in good stead, for they 
will hesitate about approaching too 
closely to the haunts of men when out 
on foraging excursions. 

When raising cubs artificially, care 
must be taken to keep them clean and 
to feed them properly. Although in a 
wild state cubs are accustomed to 
playing about amongst putrefying re- 
mains of food, they take little harm, 
being free to indulge in plenty of exercise 
and fresh air. In captivity, exercise is 
always curtailed, and unless housed with 
an open-air run adjoining, air is not as 
fresh or plentiful as it might be. The 
little family with which we are concerned 
is well catered for in both the above 
respects, and each one is sleek and 
healthy. 

Their food consists of freshly- killed 
rabbits, two of which they devour a day 
as well as a small tin full of meat. Water, 
which is regularly supplied to them, is 
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The confiding cub had 
no objection whatever to 
posing on the window-sill, 
but the others preferred 
the privacy of the dark 
interiors of their boxes. 

While rabbit and a 
little meat forms the menu 
of the red rascals I have 
mentioned, —_wild-reared 
cubs indulge in a variety 
of toothsome  dainties. 
I visited a fell fox’s earth 
not long ago, situated 
amongst the piled up 
boulders of a rocky West- 
morland borran. The 
cubs in this earth were 

about the size of those 

depicted in the photo- 

hardly ever touched, and more often graphs, and the following items of food 
than not it is upset by one or other of the were found in the vicinity of the spot. 
family falling into it when frolicking Remains of several rabbits, parts of 
about together. two leverets, feathers and bones of 

I have more than once 
heard the query “Can 
foxes climb?” For those 
who are in doubt these 
cubs would provide an 
excellent object lesson. 
They can run up wire- 
netting like cats, and 
squeeze through the iron 
bars which divide their 
kenne! like rabbits. Their 
jumping powers are also 
highly developed, and they 
gave an entertaining ex- 
hibition of their powers 
when entered their 
enclosure to photograph 
them. Until somewhat 
blown from their exertions 
they were never still for a 
second, and I began to 
despair of ever getting a 
film exposed. After a time, 
however, they settled down, 
and the pictures accom- 
panying this article are the 
results of my endeavours. EYES FRONT ! 
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grouse, a very young lamb, 
and, strangest of all, a 
short-eared owl. The latter 
had been bitten in the 
neck—probably by the 
vixen when carrying it— 
otherwise it was. un- 
touched. Fell country 
foxes have much farther 
to go for food than their 
south country relatives. 
The earths are high on 
the mountain slopes, and, 
barring frogs and beetles 
—the latter swarm on the 
hills in summer — the 
nearest food lies far below 
in the dales. Frogs, mice, 
and beetles are devoured 
wholesale, and form the 
chief food of the cubs 


when they first begin to 
learn hunting habits. Here 
and there one may see, when travelling 
the hills in summer, small isolated heaps of 
frog spawn lying on bare exposed ground. 
For a long time I was doubtful as to 
how these heaps got there. Now I am 
pretty sure that the foxes carry frogs 
considerable distances and then eat them 
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at their leisure, and the spawn which 
exudes from their bodies is left on the 


spot untouched. 
Both the dog-fox and the vixen carry 
food to the cubs, but the vixen does 


most of the work. I think some dog- 
foxes are more attentive than others to 
their families, but never 
are they so industrious in 
this respect as their mates. 
If the earth is disturbed 
by canine or human 
visitors, the cubs are very 
soon removed by their 
mother to safer quarters. 
In probably no other 
hunting country can the 
climbing abilities of foxes 
be better witnessed than 
amongst the crags of Lake- 
land. On the ledges of 
these crags they make 
their kennels, and lie curled 
up until the sound of the 
hounds as they hunt the 
drag, warns them it is 
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time to be up and doing. 
A fox, especially when 
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READY TO JUMP 


hard pressed, will get into some 
extraordinarily difficult places on 
a crag face, and woe betide the 
hound which attempts to reach 
him. 

Occasionally the fox himself 
goes too far and falls to his 
death, often with a hound or 
two to keep him company in the 
happy hunting ground. Up hill, 
on difficult ground, a fox can 
beat the best hound ever bred, for 
he invariably picks the worst 
places and steadily gains on his 
pursuers. The fox’s brush acts 
as a rudder when he turns sharply 
or dodges hounds amongst the 
rocks, and in coming down steep 
declivities it is carried high over 
the back. I once watched a dog- 
fox pick his way down a steep, 
frozen snow-drift, and he carried 
his fine white tagged brush straight 
up in the air, moving it as a 


balancing pole while he gingerly 
stepped on the slippery surface. 

Cubs soon learn to hunt for 
themselves, and unless dispersed 
by hounds keep with their 
parents for a considerable time. 
The old-fashioned ‘“ greyhound ”’ 
type of fox is a thing of the past, 
even in Lakeland, for the fell foxes 
have gradually crossed with 
imported stock and have to some 
extent deteriorated in stamina. 
Long runs are still common, far 
more so than in the lowlands, for 
the foxes know more country, 
owing to the distances they have 
to go for food. 

There is no cub-hunting proper 
with the fell packs, so the cubs 
do not have to run for their lives 
until the season opens in October. 
From the time a cub is a 
fortnight old he leads a precarious 
existence, owing to the demand 
for foxesin hunting countries short 
of the necessary vulpine supply. 
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Most of the cubs sold by dealers are 
supposed to come from non-hunting 
districts, but I know that scores go out 
of the fell country where fox-hunting is 
a popular sport. The fancy prices offered 
for them tempt the working 
man who owns a terrier or two to 


put in his time searching for them, 
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and if successful he can make three 
times the money he could out of manual 
labour. 

Until some arrangement is made which 
shall guarantee that cubs have come from 
non-hunting districts, heavy toll will be 
extracted from countries which can ill 
afford the loss. 
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WONDER SHOTS 


BY JEROME D. 


THAT WON 


GOLF CHAMPIONSHIPS 


TRAVERS 


(Present Amateur Golf Champion of the United States, and Champion in 1907-1908-1912) 


I HAVE watched a base-ball game and at 
some critical point I have seen a home 
batsman lash out a two-base hit just 
beyond some infielder’s reach, scoring 
the winning run. And I have thought 
that I was thrilled to the limit. 

I have watched football games, and at 
some close stage have seen a fast half- 
back suddenly swing loose, dash past all 
opposition except one lone man playing 
well back, and as this lone tackler dived 
for his man I was still sure that I was 
thrilled to the limit of things. 


But last fall>at Brookline, Massa- 
chusetts, where America’s Open Golf 
Championship was under way, I found 
that I had never been thrilled before— 
that I had just discovered what the word 
thrill really means. 


We were standing round the 
eighteenth green that Friday afternoon, 
knowing that Vardon and Ray, the great 
English players had tied for first place, 
when word came in that young Francis 
Ouimet, the fine young Massachusetts 
amateur was still in the fight with a bare 
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outside chance to tie the two English 
stars. 

The story of that remarkable finish, 
where Ouimet accomplished the miracu- 
lous, has already become old in the 
telling, but there are two shots con- 
cerning which I don’t believe that the 
half has ever been told. To my mind 
these two putts outlined the most 
wonderful golfing psychology that the 
game has ever known in all its history. 
And before I take these two shots up I 
should like further to illustrate the 
psychological possibilities of the occasion 
from a section of my own golfing 
experience, 

No one who hasn’t been through it 
can ever appreciate the strain that 
comes in the winning of a first champion- 
ship. It is almost unbearable, and has 


broken many golfers who _ otherwise 
might have added the title to their 
achievements. 

My first championship came over the 


Euclid course at Cleveland, Ohio, in 1907. 
In the final round of that affair, playing 
against Archie Graham, I had come to 
the thirteenth hole in the afternoon with 
the lead of five up and but six to play. 
I had to win but one more hole of the 
remaining six to be champion. I had to 
halve but two holes to be champion. Yet 
when I came to my last putt on the 
thirteenth green I almost cracked. I had 
only a four-foot putt to make in order to 
win, and even if I missed it I would be 
dormie five. I felt that day that I 
couldn’t make that putt if I had to be 
shot. I told Graham so. ‘ Oh, drop it 
in,” he remarked, “and end the agony. 
You couldn’t miss it with your eyes 
shut.” 

I got the putt, but I was surprised 
when it dropped in. Now I am not 
supposed to be afflicted with any great 
amount of nervousness, but here was a 
putt that was not at all vital or important 
but which came near upsetting me 
because I realised that a championship 
was so close. I am using this case to 
illustrate the remarkable psychology 
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involved in those two putts by Ouimet 
last fall. 

When Ouimet had finished the six- 
teenth hole he still had a three and a 
four left for a tie with the two Britons. 
And a three on the eighteenth hole was 
next to impossible except by a fluke, so 
he had to get a three on the seventeenth. 
Now the seventeenth green at Brookline 
is a most treacherous affair, or was that 
day, with a decided slope and as fast as a 
streak. Probably the strongest part of 
my game is putting, and that green had 
got well upon my nerves and had me 
guessing. 

On his second shot that day Ouimet 
planted his ball on the green about 
twenty feet from the cup and above the 
hole. It was almost impossible to get 
close to the cup on your second shot here, 
as the hole was close to a bunker that 
would have meant disaster in case of 
any deviation from an almost perfect 
line. So Ouimet had to play above and 
to the right of the hole, leaving the 
hardest of all. putting combinations, a 
down-hill, side-hill putt. It was about 
as difficult a putt as a man was ever 
called upon to make. Under the cir- 
cumstances it was almost beyond hope. 
There was hardly a chance for him to 
lay dead. If he missed the cup over 
the fast, tricky green he was almost sure 
to go five or six feet below and have 
another hard putt for a four. And even 
a four there would have been useless. 

Ouimet knew this, and he must have 
figured just what it meant. But even 
though I knew he had a _ wonderful 
temperament for golf, I was suprised to 
note the sure, easy, and confident way 
he went to that putt. I recalled my own 
experience of six years before. Yet here 
was a kid of twenty without a flutter ! 
He went for the cup as if he had been 
trying a practice putt. Over the wet, 
slippery green rolled to a fast smoothness 
the ball started on a perfect line, curved 
in at exactly the right spot and struck 
the back of the cup with as welcome a 


_ cluck-cluck as I have ever heard. 
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But that wasn’t all. He had got his 
three on a par four hole—the hole that 
next day cost Vardon any chance for the 
championship, as the Englishman took a 
five there—but there was still another 
hole to play and a hard one, calling for 
fine golf to register the needed four. 
Ouimet had a good drive and played a 
fine second shot over a road guarding the 
green to the edge of the bank, where the 
ball struck in the rain-soaked turf and 
stopped dead. There was a dip in the 
green between his ball and the cup with 
the hole up the slope. On this shot I 
would have used a putter to follow the 
roll of the ground and get up fairly close. 
But Ouimet chose to use a mashie, and 
when he pitched the ball landed six or 
seven feet short—not an exceptionally 
long distance away but the most trying 
distance imaginable when one needs that 
putt badly. He had already wriggled out 
of one close call and here he was up 
against another. He had one shot left to 


tie Britain’s two golfing kings and keep 
his country on the golfing map. It was 
that one shot, or America passed out to 


let England fight out America’s 
championship on American soil. 

The nervous strain here must have 
been even greater than it was upon the 
previous hole. There he was, with three 
thousand of his countrymen looking on 
and praying for his success. I have 
never seen an occasion so charged with 
excitement. The air was rife with it, 
and you could almost feel suppressed 
emotion darting about like currents of 
electricity. Again I recalled my experi- 
ence of six years before, and the nervous 
flutter I felt where everything was in 
my favour; and I wondered if a human 
lived who could hold his poise in Ouimet’s 
place. With me, it wasn’t so much the 
fact that he made the putt as it was 
the way he went about it. There was no 
sign of any sort of nervousness. He 
walked up to his ball with an easy, steady 
stride, barely took a look at the hole, 
wasted no time in getting set, and with 
three thousand of his followers almost 
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breaking apart under the strain he 
putted boldly for the centre with a clean, 
free tap that could have come only from 
muscles under perfect mental control. 


And when that putt dropped I realised 
then that I had never felt a regular thrill 
before—that the others were all counter- 
feits. 


From the view-point of psychology 
these two putts of Ouimet’s were the 
most wonderful I ever saw. But from 
the physical side of things I once saw 
Walter J. Travis, the veteran, sink the 
most wonderful putt it has ever been my 
lot to witness. 


The occasion was a Metropolitan 
Championship at Garden City with 
Travis and Wilder of Boston in a hard 
match. Travis was four down and four 
to play, hanging on by a thin thread of 
hope. But Travis settled down and won 
the fifteenth and sixteenth holes, leaving 
himself only two down with two holes 
left. He had to win both, of course, 
even to get a half. But his rally seemed 
to be fading out at the seventeenth hole, 
and those who had wagered four to one 
against Wilder—one man I know had bet 
two hundred dollars to fifty dollars on 
Travis—were looking on with sick 
expressions. For all Wilder needed was 
a half here to win the match. And after 
playing three shots he was only four feet 
from the cup. And Travis on his third 
shot was barely on the green, thirty feet 
away. 

The battle seemed to be over beyond 
any hope, for Travis was not only thirty 
feet away but he had one of the trickiest 
and hardest greens on the course to putt 
over ; and even if he made the putt the 
odds were that Wilder would also make 
his from that distance. Travis had no 
chance to try for a straight putt. There 
were two decided breaks in the slope of 
the green, one to the left and one to the 
right. And between these two mounded 4 
slopes there was a narrow gap between 
knolls. It was impossible to follow the 
line of this gap because the cup was set 
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at the back ofa knoll to the left, blocking 
entrance in that direction. 

He had only one way to go, and that 
was to take the mounded slope to the 
right. The old man walked up to the 
cup and studied the line carefully from 
that angle. Then he walked slowly back, 
studying thé lay of the ground along the 
line he must take. He had to figure all 
this tricky slope to the inch, and to the 
inch for thirty feet. For any slight break 
off the right line would probably put 
him three of four feet away at the finish. 

After a careful survey he walked back 
to his putt and with a free tap sent the 
ball spinning along. It took the slope to 
the right, wound its way along this raised 
mound, and winding, turning, twisting, 
up-slope and down-slope, it broke in at 
exactly the right spot, about twenty- 
eight feet away, and then plumped 
squarely into the centre of the cup, 
taking its last run from a decided down- 
hill spin where the green sloped abruptly 
towards the hole. I’ve never seen 
another like it. 

The effect was so startling that Wilder, 
being human, promptly missed his four- 
footer and then lost the next hole, 
leaving the match all square. He rallied 
after this and fought an even fight at the 
thirty-seventh, thirty-eight, and thirty- 
ninth holes, but at the fortieth Travis 
sank another hard putt for one under par 
and won the match. 

These long putts are sometimes 
necessary to save one’s fate. In fact, the 
occasion develops rather frequently in 
championship play. 

At Hoylake last summer in the British 
Open, J. H. Taylor the crack English 
player found himself up against a similar 
proposition. Now Varden had won the 
British Open on five occasions, and Braid 
had won it on five occasions. Taylor had 
won only four times, and he was, of 
course, highly keyed up with the idea 
and with the hope that he might tie his 
famous opponents. This tournament 
was played in a hard rain coupled with 
driving wind, the severest test known. 
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And before the seventy-two-hole medal 
round started, the field was so large that 
it was necessary to have a qualifying 
round where only a certain proportion, 
those among the best twenty in each 
group, could qualify. 

In this qualifying round Taylor had 
failed to strike his gait. He had been a 
trifle off. So much so in fact that it 
looked for one shaky moment as if he 
wouldn’t qualify. Taylor had come to 
the last green and the finish with but 
one shot left to get in and leave a chance 
to continue. If he missed this putt he 
was out of it for good and among the 
discards. He was twenty feet away from 
the cup when he started his putt. The 
ball trickled on, came to rest at the edge, 
hung there for an interminable length of 
time and finally wobbled over in for the 
needed four. And after that narrow 
squeak, where the odds were five to one 
against him, Taylor went out and won 
the British Open Championship, for the 
fifth time, tying the records set up by 
Harry Vardon and James Braid. 

I believe two of the best shots I ever 
made were both pulled off under similar 
conditions. The first one was at Bal- 
tusrol, the second at Englewood, and 
both were in Metropolitan Champion-: 
ships. In each case, with hard matches 
on, against Seeley first and Byers later 
on, my ball had come to rest just in | 
front of a tree with the hole on beyond. 
There was no chance to shoot straight 
for the cup as I was unable to get my 
club back without striking the tree. 
To play safe was useless, for I had to 
reach the green even to get a half. So 
on each occasion, I took a desperate 
chance, standing with my back almost 
to the hole. To play the shot from this 
stance I had to play almost at right 
angles to the green, allowing for a 
terrific pull. On each occasion I swept 
my club around, put my wrists sharply 
into the shot and in some way managed 
to engineer sufficient hook to save the 
hole. 

There were two other shots that saved 
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me in one of my toughest matches. They 
came last fall at Garden City against 
Ouimet in the Amateur Championship. 
He had been playing at top speed, and I 
knew that I had a battle under way 
early. At the finish of the morning 
round [ was one up. But Ouimet 
started off briskly in the afternoon, 
caught me soon, and after leaving the 
seventh hole was one up. Playing the 
eight hole we were about alike on our 
drives, and he followed with a fine long 
pitch to the green, only eight feet from 
the cup. I saw then that the situation 
was becoming serious. If he won this 
hole he would be two up with only ten 
holes left, and at the clip he was 
travelling this would leave me in a 
dangerous fix. I knew after he had made 
this last shot that he figured the hole 
won—that he was practically two up. I 
saw also that I had a chance here to jar 
some of his confidence loose by turning 
the tables. So I put all the psychology 


and wrist play I had into my shot, 
landing only three feet from the pin. 
He then missed, I holed out for three 
and was all square in place of being two 


down. I won the ninth hole and we 
halved the tenth, leaving me one up. 
He made another bid at the eleventh, 
where his second shot was only twelve 
feet from the cup. This time I took 
another chance of driving a _ blow 
home, and from one hundred and forty 
yards away planted the ball within 
two feet of the pin. But the shot that 
turned the tide, as Ouimet admitted 
later on, came at the eighth hole. 

It is remarkable in golf how often one 
shot will win o1 lose a match. Most 
people fail to appreciate the abnormal 
strain, both physical and mental, under 
which the player must fight his way 
through the field. I once knew a star 
football player, a guard weighing over 
two hundred pounds, who had never 
taken out time in his football career. 
He was a glutton for hard work, and was 
always able to finish even a big battle 
in fine condition. After leaving college 
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he began to pay more attention to 
golf, which he had played at intervals 
only before. In one of the big champion- 
ships toward the finish of the tournament 
he almost collapsed under the strain, 
playing so badly that he was beaten 
easily. He told me afterward that he 
had never believed it possible that a 
game like golf would send him to the 
mat, when he had been able to survive 
football without a flutter. 

The difference is this: in football the 
player suffers only from physical 
weariness ; but in golf the mental strain 
is so great that unless a man has absolute 
control of his nerves they become raw 
and leave him a nervous wreck for the 
time being. Two days after a football 
or baseball season is over the players are 
generally feeling fit. But last fall it was 
several weeks before Ouimet recovered 
from his Brookline experience, and at the 
end of the season J. J. McDermott, one 
of the greatest professionals in the 
country, broke down and had to take 
over a month’s rest. 

If a man hasn’t almost complete 
control over his nervous system he will 
never win a championship. Vardon, 
Braid, and Taylor, the great British 
golfers, who have each won the British 
Open five times, are all masters of their 
temperament. They have learned to 
take the game as it comes—to accept 
their fate without a complaint. If they 
miss a shot you will never see any of 
them bat an eyelash. They know what 
it means to keep an unruffled temper and 
to have reserve force to fall back upon 
at the proper time. 

This nervous force works in queer and 
mysterious systems. There are some 
people who are highly nervous in medal 
rounds but who become steady when 
they swing into match play. I never 
do nearly as well in a medal round as I do 
in a match round. On the other hand, 
the system works exactly the opposite 
with Charles Evans, Jun., Chicago’s 
young star. Evans can literally eat a 
medal round alive, taking it without a 
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quiver. But in match play he is generally 
below form. In 1912, at Wheaton, 
Harold Hilton had led the field in the 
medal round with a seventy-five. Evans 
was the only one left to tie the English 
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left him a high, difficult pitch over some 
trees to reach the green and have a 
chance for his four. He executed the 


pitch perfectly with wonderful nerve and 
judgment and landed on the green 
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champion. He had a four left to tie 
at the final hole. This hole is over four 
hundred yards long, and Evans, after a 
bad tee shot, had to play his second far 
wide of the green to get out at all. This 


twenty feet away. Then, although not a 
steady putter, he walked up and sank 
his putt for a four. 

He had mastered the nerves of medal 
round. But at match play, when we 
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met in the thirty-sixth hole final he was 
not the same. Evans has won five out 
of his last seven starts at medal play in 
the amateur championship, but has yet 
to win the match play championship. 
While I have won the championship 
on four occasions, I have never even 
figured in a medal round. Which shows 
how apart the two systems are and what 
different types of golf are required to 
meet the two occasions. 

When this lack of confidence arrives 
the golfer is in a bad way. At Garden 
City last fall, Evans was playing against 
E. M. Byers, of Pittsburg. For the 
greater part of that first round Evans 
had mastered his weakness on the green, 
had recovered confidence, and was going 
along as only Evans can when he swings 
into his best stride. At the seventeenth 
hole he was six up on Byers, with the 
match well in hand. Playing the 
eighteenth the Chicago golfer pitched to 
within ten feet of the cup. Byers was 
twenty-five feet away. On his approach 
putt Byers ran six feet over and missed 
coming back, netting a four. Evans had 
two putts to win and three to half? He 
hit the cup for a two, but cannoned four 
feet away, and finally took three putts 
from that distance, losing the hole with 
a five. 

This sudden recurrence of bad putting 
got upon his nerves again with the result 
that, while still five up, Evans lost this 
margin within the next nine or ten holes, 
and finally had a thirty-eight hole battle 
ahead before he could win. That one 
hole had cost him all this extra nervous 
strain, and he was still unsettled from his 
strenuous experience next day when he 
met J. G. Anderson, and was beaten in 
the semi-final round. If he had been able 
to hole that one short putt he would 
have finished his morning round seven 
up, and more than likely would have won 
with ease in the afternoon, thereby being 
able to reserve his nervous force for a 
better showing next day. 

The effect of one good shot or ene bad 
shot is often startling. In the Metropolitan 
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Open Championship held at Englewood 
in 1911, Gilbert Nicholls was playing his 
last nine holes. He got a four on the 
tenth. The eleventh hole there is four 
hundred yards along. Nicholls put away 
a good drive, and on his second shot used 
a mid-iron. The ball started on a line for 
the cup, and a second later a shout came 
from those around the green. He had holed 
in two from one hundred and sixty yards 
away! From that point no golfer that 
ever lived could have touched him. He 
finished the nine in thirty, breaking all 
previous records by two strokes, and 
winning the championship in a walk. 
After that one two he picked up two 
other holes in two, playing with such con- 
fidence and daring that it seemed as if he 
couldn’t miss from any distance. 

Last September at Brookline in the 
American Open I followed one of the 
leading professionals competing there. 
He had been moving along steadily until 
he finally came to one of the most 
treacherous greens. The hole was a long 
one, over four hundred yards. His drive 
was a beauty. He played a wonderful 
second shot on the green about four feet 
above the cup. He had this putt for a 
three. If he could make this hard hole 
in three he would probably be away on an 
inspiration dash, a hard man to head 
off. The green was as fast as lightning 
and the putt was down-hill. He putted, 
missed, and the ball, like a man grasping 
for a hold as he rolls down an embank- 
ment, twisted and rolled on by the cup 
and travelled twenty feet before it 
stopped. He took three putts to get 
back in the cup. In place of getting a 
three he got a six, and from that point 
on faded out of the championship fight. 
That one shot had destroyed all his 
confidence, had given him a deadly fear 
of the greens, and he was through. 

Seven years ago I found out what a 
shock arrives when the other fellow 
does the unexpected. I was playing one 
of my first big matches with Walter J. 
Travis at Garden City. He was a veteran 
then and I a kid. We finished the first 
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thirty-six holes all square. We halved 
the thirty-seventh, and at the thirty- 
eighth I pitched on the green within ten 
feet of the cup, while Travis over-played 
into the bunker beyond. I considered the 
match over then and there. It had been 
a grinding one all the way, and I could 
already taste the sweets of victory. Then 
I got my first shot: Travis played from 
the bunker within a foot of the hole, dead 
fora three. I was more than shocked. I 
tried for my two, missed and over-ran, 
and then missed my three, losing the 
hole and the match. That taught me a 
lesson—not to consider any hole won 
or lost until the ball was in the cup. 
I’ve never forgotten it. 

Possibly the hardest upset that ever 
developed came at Apawamis in 1911, 
when Harold Hilton of England and Fred 
Herreshoff of Garden City fought out the 
championship round. They were all 


even at the end of thirty-six holes. The 
thirty-seventh hole, which naturally is 


also number one, is located upon a high 
green, bordered at the right by a towering 
rock, almost a cliff. Both drives were 
down the middle, but Herreshoff had the 
better shot, within easy pitching of the 
green. Hilton therefore had to play first. 


His shot, badly sliced, travelled off 


to the right, and the match looked to be 
over with America on top. For it seemed 
as if nothing could keep that ball from 
bounding off from the cliff into an almost 
unplayable spot. Herreshoff, after the 
grinding journey, must have thought 
the same, and so must have felt that at 
last his work was done. But by some 
strange freak the ball struck a projection 
from the side of the rock and cannoned 
off upon the green for a sure four in 
place of an almost sure six. The upset 
to Herreshoff was quite natural and his 
approach was bad, costing him the hole 
and the championship. 

One of the most fatal single shots that 
I have ever seen was played by Heinrich 
Schmidt at Garden City in the last 
Amateur Championship. Schmidt had 
done wonderful work in the English 
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Amateur and was well touted for this 
tournament. His first round was badly 
played, the eighteen holes costing him 
eighty-six. He steadied* down in his 
second journey, however, and came 
through with seventy-nine. This left 
him tied for last place with twelve of us 
who had also required one hundred and 
sixty-five for the thirty-six hole test. 
Then we all started in to play the next 
extra hole where twelve of the thirteen 
were to qualify with only one to be 
dropped out. The main object here, of 
course, was to play safe. Schmidt had 
one of the best drives of the lot, and 
before it came his time to play a second 
shot he had seen two others go into the 
deep bunker or trap guarding the green. 
All he had to do here was to be sure of 
getting well over, even if he over-ran the 
green. But in place of this he used a 
niblick, tried for a most difficult pitch, 
and fell short in the worst sort of trouble, 
putting him out of the tournament. 
As he was coming back upon his game 
at a lively clip he might have had a 
good chance, but faulty judgment left 
him at the post. 

Golf is full of single chances of this 
nature, where one shot may win or lose 
and where calm judgment and control of 
nerves is necessary to achieve the right 
result. There is no actual physical con- 
test of man against man, but there is a 
heart-tearing contest of nerve against 
nerve all the way, and the one who comes 
through safely must hold himself almost 
perfectly in hand. For it is hard enough 
to keep the pace at a normal clip at a 
crucial spot, much less rise to the 
occasion with a phenomenal shot that 
decides the issue of the day. 

But one of these phenomenal or un- 
expected shots always works with double 
force. It not only gives the one who 
makes it greater hope and confidence, 
but it comes as a hard shock to the other 
man who had considered the hole won. 

There is still another class of golf 
shots, not so interesting, as they lack 
the mental side, but wonderful from the 
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physical power required. An example is 
the shot Edward Ray played at the 
sixteenth hole at Shawnee. This hole is 
about two hundred and sixty-eight yards 
from the tee. It is guarded by a deep 
brook, and beyond the brook a decided 
up-hill slope. Before Ray came up, 
Vardon, McDermott, and Alec Smith, 
all long drivers, took drivers and after 
clean wallops struck the side of the bank 
and fell short. The shot had to be 


nearly all carry, as the ground was soft 
trom recent rains and the up-hill slope 
prevented much run. When Ray stepped 
up he took a lock at the hole and then 
stepped back, called his caddie and 
replaced his driver, taking out a cleek. 
The crowd around gasped—and then 
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laughed. But Ray knew what he was 
about. Weighing two hundred and 
twenty pounds, with broad, sloping 
shoulders denoting great physical power, 
he ranks among the longest drivers in 
the world. With a tremendous swipe he 
hurled the head of that cleek into the 
ball, and when it landed on a full carry 
the white pill was within ten feet of the 
cup. He had carried brook, slope and 
everything else in the way with a cleek 
where other long players had failed with 
a club that is supposed to get twenty 
yards more distance. 

But, after all, it is the shot played 
with the brain and heart rather than 
with the arm and shoulder that counts 
most. 
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THREE STRINGS TO HER BOW 


BY ADOLPHE ABRAHAMS 


Author of Inglis’s Records,” etc. 


““OxForD is the superior ’Varsity, isn’t 
it ?”’ said Miss Maisie Sinclair, teasingly, 
looking down at her escort, red of face 
and clumsy of fingers, fastening on her 
skates. 

Mr. Reginald Somerville, B.A., of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, punctiliously 
completed his task and rose slowly to his 
feet. It was not possible exactly to 
appraise the two sister Universities, he 
endeavoured to explain, although it 
might be interesting to compare and 
contrast them. Thus Oxford had been 
termed the home of logic and Cambridge 
might be regarded as the home of 
science ; Oxford was traditionally more 
associated with classics, Cambridge with 
mathematics, and so on. 

‘““ But you always speak of Oxford and 
Cambridge, not Cambridge and Oxford,”’ 
objected the girl. 

The patient Somerville tried again. 


“Oxford is said to have been founded 
a short time earlier,’ he began, ‘“‘ and so 
as the older ’Varsity its name comes 
first. Once we have got used to saying 
Oxford and Cambridge, common usage 
sanctifies this order and somehow one 
finds it more euphonious. 

(“Such long words!” pouted Miss 
Sinclair.) 

“ But the two are really equal, you 
know, like Eton and Harrow, or Girton 
and Newnham, or Gilbert and Sullivan, 
or—or Marshall and Snelgrove, if you 
like,” he added with a touch of genius. 

The champion of the home of logic 
knew when she beaten; she 
abandoned the forlorn hope and began 
a second method of attack. “ Isn’t it 
about time you won the Boat Race?” 
she demanded. 

Somerville smiled, complacently. After 
all it was nothing to do with him, a highly 
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successful dry bob. But for the credit of 
his Alma Mater he pointed out how such 
things ran in waves and that anybody 
who lived long enough would see a 
completely equal number of victories 
registered by either side. Knowing that 
the best method of defence is attack, he 
followed by reminding, or rather inform- 
ing, Miss Sinclair that Cambridge had 
now won the sports in three consecutive 
years, that it was four years since they 
had lost the cricket match, and that they 
had won the Rugger match and the 
Cross-Country already since October. 
- (All this was not exactly to the point, 
but then Somerville was not a member 
of the University which is the home 
of logic.) 

Warming to his work, he was about 
to continue in a vaticinal vein and to 
demonstrate their very excellent pros- 
pects in the Boat Race itself, but Miss 
Maisie mistook his temporary interval 
for respiratory purposes for the termina- 
tion of his catalogue. 

“Dear, dear, what a lot of trifles!”’ 
she said, wrinkling her pretty brow. 
“T like the men who do big things.” 

Somerville smiled complacently again. 
He knew by the lady’s petulant Dark 
Blue fidelity that Merilees the long-legged 
Oxford three-miler was again in favour. 
It was not for him to boast, but anybody 
could tell Miss Sinclair (and he had little 
doubt that somebody would tell her 
before long) that if it came to running, 
the Oxonian would have to sing small 
before jis record. A brilliant fresher, 
Somerville had gained his Full Blue for 
the three miles in his first year. Later he 
had developed into a crack miler and 
had twice won the Inter-’Varsity contest, 
once within two seconds of record. And 
now he was probably the speediest 
runner in the ’Varsity at any distance 
from a half to five miles, and his only 
anxiety in the forthcoming sports in his 
Presidential year would be the selection 
of the event in which to compete. The 
mile was, of course, a gift for him, but 
Rathbone of Caius was a very capable 
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performer who could be reckoned as 
tolerably safe for this event, and now 
Fate was evidently pointing out to him 
that the obvious thing to do was to go 
all out for the three miles and beat 
Merilees, who had won at the previous 
Inter-’Varsity sports. 

Somerville bent the knee again—to 
remove Miss Sinclair’s skates. 

Somehow she felt that in such a 
position he was at a mental disadvantage. 

“Most girls are Cambridge out of 
pity,” she said, apropos of nothing really 
consecutive, “‘ because Cambridge win 
so few things of any importance.” 

“Most girls are Cambridge,’’ replied 
Somerville, “‘ for no. better reason than 
that light blue is a much more esthetic 
colour.” 

“Such long words!” sighed Miss 
Sinclair. 

* * * * * 

‘“‘ Oh, Pink-un, she is, she is, she really 
is, that girl! ’’ rhapsodised the love- 
stricken President, monosyllabically. “I 
thought I’d been in love before, but this 
—this is the real thing. And did you 
ever know such rotten luck as to get held 
up in the same place as that Oxford 
blighter ? Why couldn’t he go some- 
where else in Switzerland ? ”’ 

On the contrary, West-Muir pointed 
out, Somerville ought to think himself 
lucky that he had managed to select the 
same spot as Miss Sinclair ; and as for 
the Oxford blighter—well, there again, 
think how jolly lucky it was that he 
wasn’t a Rowing Blue or some other 
tremendous blood! Somerville accepted 
the consolatory eloquence of his /fidus 
Achates much as a man without an 
umbrella accepts a shower, but he could 
not deny that the criticism was pertinent. 
Yes, West-Muir was a sensible chap, so 
sensible that even his nickname had been 
evolved as a really brainy effort. “‘ The 
Pink Precipitate ’’ was earnest in manner 
and somewhat precipitate in action, his 
pretty complexion and fair hair supplied 
the local colour, and when it is added 
that in his early ’Varsity days his forte 


was chemistry, the etymological justifica- 
tion of his nickname was really striking. 

West-Muir had taken the most brilliant 
degree in his college for years. A double 
first, with a certain fellowship his career 
was already settled. His athletic achieve- 
ments had been pronounced but not 
striking, he never seemed to have got as 
much as he deserved. He could scull 
and box a good deal above the average, 
and in running he all but reached first 
class. Three times he had run against 
Oxford, twice as second string in the 
mile and once in the three miles, and his 
last year gave no hope that he would 
ever wear a full Blue blazer, as Rathbone 
would almost certainly be chosen for the 
mile and Somerville himself would take 


the longer distance. 
* * * * * 


In addition, then, to the usual Inter- 
Varsity contests, Oxford and Cambridge 
contested at Miirren in the lists of Venus. 
Cambridge scored heavily by day. 
Merilees was new to Wintersport and 
Somerville was an old hand. Thus 
whilst his lengthy rival served the 
inevitable apprenticeship, Somerville cut 
a good figure and monopolised the out- 
door Miss Maisie so long as the sun shone. 
But Oxford got into his stride after dinner. 
A society man, the Honourable Leopold 
Merilees danced divinely, was a fine 
amateur actor, and possessed what is 
termed a ravishing tenor voice. West- 
Muir, an all-round sort of fellow, with 
a pleasing baritone and other minor 
accomplishments, certainly kept up 
Cambridge’s end to some extent, whilst 
the untalented Somerville fumed and 
fretted and endeavoured unsuccessfully 
to belittle the Dark Blue’s “antics and 
cater-wauling.”’ 

He proposed on his last day at Miirren, 
but the lady was coy. She “ wanted to 
think about things.”’ 

“T’m so superstitious,” urged the 
irresistible Miss Maisie : 

‘“* Change the name but not the letter, 

Change for worse and not for better ’— 


don’t you know?” 
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““ Er—yes, but it’s the exception that 
proves the rule,” retorted Somerville, 
feebly. 

He could not get a definite promise 
out of her. 

“T think I should like to marry the 
winner of the Inter-’Varsity three miles, 
but I’m not sure,’ was the nearest 
approach to definiteness, and with his 
usual self-confidence Somerville construed 
this into a conditional promise. 

“You come to Queen’s next April,” 
he said, eagerly; ‘I can promise you 
that the three miles will be worth seeing. 
I shall break that tape and then remind 
you of your promise or—or—die,”’ he 
concluded, tamely. 

“Such long words ! ’’ murmured Miss 
Sinclair, sarcastically. 

* * * * * 

Somerville started training the day he 
left Miirren, that is to say, he restricted 
himself to three pipes per diem, and once 
when the train stopped for twenty 
minutes, sprinted up and down the plat- 
form to the amazement of the natives. 
He arrived in Cambridge at 2-30 p.m. 
and actually went to Fenner’s the same 
afternoon. Bishop, the groundsman, 
was speechless with astonishment : never 
had there been so keen a President, never 
had he heard such language because the 
track was too frozen for use—no in- 
frequent occurrence in the Lent term. 
By the first week in February Somerville 
had done a trial in 15-5 and was tolerably 
well satisfied with himself. Had he been 
training for a professional glove fight he 
could hardly have taken more trouble 
about his diet. Twice a day he was out 
exercising, training on a definite schedule, 
and ringing the changes on distance 
running, speed work, walking, and 
skipping. 

Twice during the term he encountered 
Merilees, and the pair greeted each other 
with official formality. Both visited 


their sister-’Varsity for Inter-Collegiate 
contests, but Merilees took care to select 
the mile, which was well known not to 
be his specialty, and Somerville on his 
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side took the half as his distance against 
New College and Oxford Wykhamists, so 
that neither got a hint of the other’s form. 

The Cambridge University sports took 
place on March the 7th and 8th, the 
Oxford sports two days later. The 
Cambridge three miles was a pretty race 
to watch, but only as a demonstration of 
style and not of competition. The first 
mile was run rather slowly, the big field 
of eighteen runners keeping well together. 
The next lap saw the usual tailing off. 
Somerville went to the front with a 
thirty yards burst, and five laps from the 
start saw him with a clear lead of twenty 
yards from Bellingham of Corpus, Sturdy 
of Emmanuel, and West-Muir, who were 
a long way ahead of the rest. He took 


a breather at the beginning of the last 
mile, and West-Muir with a pretty bit of 
running shook off the others and came 
up to him. For two laps the pair kept 
stride for stride, but at the bell the 
Light Blue President went away and 


finished full of running in the splendid 
time of 14.47, West-Muir easing up when 
he saw pursuit hopeless, to canter in 
in 15.9. 

Unknown to him, Merilees had run up 
to Cambridge to see his rival’s perform- 
ance, but much as he had desired to go 
over for the second day of the 
Oxford sports, Somerville un- 
expectedly prevented. He had therefore 
to trust to the newspaper accounts for 
impressions of the Oxonian’s capabilities, 
and there he read that the Oxford three 
miles had been run in rather different 
fashion. Merilees had not been at all 
conspicuous until two laps from home at 
which point he had left the rest standing 
still to finish a fifty yards ahead in 
14.56, his last mile having been run in 
4.48. 

Whereupon Somerville proceeded to 
indulge in one of those fatuous calcula- 
tions to which athletes are so prone. On 
the one hand, his time was nine seconds 
better than that of Merilees. Against 
that had to be recorded two facts : one 
that Fenner’s is admittedly faster than 
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Iffley Road, and secondly that Merilees 
had obviously loafed more than was 
necessary in the early stage of the race. 
On the other hand, whilst he had certainly 
something in hand at the end, Merilees 
was reported to have finished all out. 
As a set-off to this the conditions at the 
Cambridge sports were better, for a 
strong wind blew dead against the 
runners in the straight at Oxford. It is 
possible to make calculations with these 
data and come to any result you please, 
but at least Somerville’s plan of action 
was laid and his subsequent training 
with his second string West-Muir up to 
the great day at Queen’s adapted 
accordingly. It was obviously useless 
waiting about with a long strider like 
Merilees who was bound to do a faster 
last mile than Somerville. Their best plan 
seemed clearly to do a fast two miles by 
which time they would get a long lead 
of the Oxonian. They would run 
the first mile in 4.37 and two miles 
in 9.45; by this time they calculated 
Somerville would be able to get well 
away, and West-Muir could do his best 
to worry Merilees as long as possible 
when he came up somewhere in the 
seventh or eighth laps. 
* * * 

The sports started well for Cambridge, 
Stanley-Dearsley of Pembroke winning 
the hundred, which was a fairly open 
event, but in which Oxford had two 
crack performers either of whom was 
expected to win. The hammer was a fore- 
gone conclusion, Kipp, the big Rhodes 
scholar from Ann Arbor, Michigan, being 
streets ahead of everybody. In the mile 
Rathbone did all that was expected of 
him, and then came the high-jump. 

Of alldays, Duncan must goand choose 
this one on which to have a fit of nerves. 
In deference to the Oxonians’ wishes, they 
started at four feet ten, and Duncan 
going at it with both blazer and sweater 
on was the only one of the four to knock 
off the bar ! 

Cambridge men smiled serenely; it 
was a good joke for Duncan who won 
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last year at five feet eleven and had often 
cleared six feet in practice to fail at 
four feet ten. But their smile froze when 
the Light Blue first string failed at his 
second attempt. He got over the third 
time, but he had removed blazer and 
sweater, and his face was the colour of 
his own washed-out light blue trimmings. 
He failed twice at five feet, and so the 
contest went on wearily, a sort of night- 
mare for Cambridge. 

The Oxford first string promptly 
improved two inches on his previous 
best jump, the Cambridge second string 
jumped well up to his form and no more, 
and the melancholy spectacle was 
afforded of two Cantabs and one Oxonian 
tieing at five feet six-and-a-half. As a 


matter of fact, even in his pitiable 
condition, Duncan was practically over 
five feet seven-and-a-half, but he chose 
the moment of his arrival in mid-air to 
coincide with the start of the hurdles, and 
the pistol report startled him at this 


critical instant. 

And next, Cambridge going from bad to 
worse, lost another “‘certainty.”’ Vickery, 
the amateur champion, who was reputed 
to be going for record on this occasion, 
came down at the ninth hurdle, and his 
second string just failed to keep in front 
of the Dark Blues who dead-heated for 


first place in comparatively mediocre 


time. 

Yet Fortune was in a merry mood. 
Having practically demolished all hope 
of a Cambridge victory she turned her 
frown upon the Oxford camp and gave 
the Light Blues an unexpected win in 
the quarter. Splendid runner as he was, 
nobody expected Blair, the brilliant 
fresher from Charterhouse, to trouble 
Jamieson, the Dark Blue President, who 
was taking the hundred and quarter. 
But young Blair was no respector of 
persons. Unruffled by the absurd break- 
neck pace of the Oxford second string, he 
kept his stride a yard behind Jamieson. 
At the last corner the Oxford crack 
carelessly swung out wide. Blair nipped 
in on the inside with a well-timed rush 
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and preserved the yard-and-a-half he 
poached until the end. 

Great as this fillip was to the Cantabs 
it was humanly impossible for them to 
win the weight, in which both the Oxford 
representatives, Rhodes scholars, were at 
least four feet their superiors. This made 
the scores equal again. Oxford were 
morally certain of the long jump and 
Cambridge of the half, and things 
turned out as expected. In the half, 
Anson of Trinity Hall and Loddiges, 
a Greek of Downing, both beat 
Buchanan of Magdalen. When the 
bell went for the three miles the long 
jump was half over, and evidently all 
over as far as Cambridge’s hope was 
concerned. Each man by this time had 
jumped twice, Forbes of B.N.C. had 
started well with 22.5, had improved 
with 22.8} and had just cleared 22.11 
when the three-milers came out upon 
the track. 


* * * * * 


There was no slacking about the start 
of the three miles. It was getting a little 
chilly and the men were anxious to be 
off, more especially as the final event 
determined the issue of the sports 
exactly as if a good showman had 
arranged things in this way. The Oxford 
third string got pushed over in the 
inevitable rush for the inside, but Lee of 
Trinity made a bee-line for this position, 
neatly crossing Somerville as he did so 
without impeding his President one inch 
and taking him round in a perfect piece 
of pace-making. 

There are three kinds of pace-makers. 
One variety never gets to the stage of 
realising that his mission is not simply 
that of filling an empty line on the 
programme. He interprets his instruc- 
tions in some way to the effect that he 
has got to run an allotted distance as 
fast as Nature will let him and then, 
no matter how fresh he feels at that 
point, stop dead. This kind of pace- 
maker is spectacular enough but he is of 
no more use to his first string than a sick 
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headache. The second kind of pace- 
maker is a sort of mechanical genius. He 
is able to run a lap or a mile in a certain 
time with almost perfect accuracy so 
that his colleague who is running to a 
schedule can follow with the certainty 
that he is going at exactly the optimum 
pace for his capability. 

The third kind is by way of being a 
tactician. He may be in some instances 
very little inferior to his first string, 
but he sacrifices his chances in the other’s 
interest. His best work is often done from 
behind, where instead of pulling the 
leader out he pushes him along, so to 
speak. From this position he can often 
advise and encourage and admonish his 
first string, and finally he protects him 
to some extent by driving an opponent 
wide. 

Somerville was well served by his two 
strings. Lee’s instructions were to do a 
4.37 mile and he produced a 1.21 first lap 
and 4.362 for the full distance. He was 
well blown as they passed the corner, 
but he held the inside just long enough 
for Somerville to drop into the right 
position, and then, utilising his last gasp 
for an encouraging yell, retired as West- 
Muir followed smartly upon the 
President’s heels. 

West-Muir was an ideal man for pace- 
making of the third order. A plucky 
sticker if a hot pace was requisite, he 
had a convenient stride and could bustle 
his man along whilst preserving an alert 
consciousness for emergencies. For a 
lap-and-a-half the two went on moving 
prettily with their early inevitable dis- 
tress over and their second wind well 
established. 

Half a lap back West-Muir had cast a 
rapid glance over his shoulder at the 
Oxonians, and it was therefore with 
intense surprise that he now heard the 
patter of footsteps coming very rapidly 
nearer, and out of the tail of his eye 
recognised the tall form of the Honour- 
able Leopold Merilees. They were 
approaching the corner where the quarter 
starts and West-Muir acted promptly. 
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He quickened and moved up to Somer- 
ville’s side to drive the Oxonian further 
out in case he were trying to pass, 
although he anticipated that Merilees 
would merely try to hang on to them for 
a short time. It was soon evident, 
however, that the Dark Blue’s spurt was 
planned to take the lead, and he dashed 
past to the front. Wisely West-Muir 
refrained from following, his judgment of 
the pace was accurate, they were running 
to an ideal schedule for a fast race and he 
knew it would be folly to cram on the 
pace at this stage. 

Not so Somerville. To the winds with 
all these orthodox ideas of schedule ; he 
must be in front all the way, and he tore 
after the Oxonian. Up the straight raced 
the pair as if they were finishing instead 
of with four laps to go, and entered the 
sixth lap to the accompaniment of 
frenzied cheering’; Somerville striving 
to get the lead and the inside again, 
Merilees with his long stride holding a 
slight advantage, and West-Muir keeping 
steadily on already twenty yards in the 
rear. 

Two miles were completed in 9.35, and 
even now with the men together a mile 
from home Somerville should have won, 
for the breakneck pace had rattled the 
Oxonian more than him, only that the 
latter was still keeping his length. But 
Somerville had lost his head completely ; 
he was making ¢e one fatal mistake for 
a man with his style in trying to follow 
an opponent stride for stride, upsetting 
his automatic action and tiring himself 
unnecessarily. Three times in the next 
two laps he raced the lanky Oxonian 
for the corners, and three times he fell 
back. 

When the bell rang the two were still 
together and both had gone to pieces. 
Seventy yards separated the pair from 
West-Muir at the bell, but 350 yards from 
home interest diverted itself from the 
leaders towards him. The sporting papers 
in describing the race afterwards said that 
at this point West-Muir began a superb 
spurt. He did nothing of the kind. As 
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a matter of fact he was only just keeping 
his form fairly well to the end and he had 
not a scrap of spurt left in him. But in 
comparison with the collapsing wobble 
of the other pair, West-Muir’s speed 
seemed that of a quarter-miler. Stagger- 
ing from side to side all over the track 
the two first strings tottered up the 
straight, getting slower and _ slower, 
and West-Muir came through between 
them only ten yards from the finish 
and broke the worsted in 15 dead— 
a mauvais quart d’heure in very sooth. 
Neither Somerville nor Merilees 
finished ; neither noticed that the race 
was won, but both had been blind to 
the world for the previous twenty 
seconds and if ever a pair ran a dead- 
heat these two did. Whilst the delighted 
Cantabs ran on to the track and chaired 
the victorious “ Pinky ”’ into the pavilion, 
Somerville and Merilees were rubbed into 
semi-consciousness and then carried in 
for complete recovery. And after half- 
an-hour they gradually sat up and stared 
at one another and eventually the 
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reiterated explanations of delighted semi- 
lunatic Cantabs reached the conscious- 
ness of the Cambridge President and he 
realised that his second string had won, 
whereupon his own disappointment gave 
way to delight in the ’Varsity’s victory. 


* * * * * 


It was a very pale and shaky Somer- 
ville who walked down the steps about 
5-30 and met the radiant West-Muir and 
—Miss Maisie Sinclair. 

“ Congratters, ‘ Pinkie,’ you’ve got 
your Full Blue after all.”’ 

“T’ve got more than that for you to 
congratulate me upon,” he returned. 

“Eh, what ? ”’ 

‘““ Well, you see, Maisie said she would 
like to marry the winner of the three 
miles, didn’t she ? Well, why don’t you 
say something ? ”’ 

“My thoughts are absolutely in- 
describable,”’ gasped the Light Blue 
President of Athletics. 

“Such long words !’’ murmured the 
future Mrs. West-Muir. 
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JOYS OF THE PUNT AND CORACLE 


BY MRS. STUART MENZIES 


IF it had not been for the family wash- 
tub my brothers had launched upon the 
duck pond many years ago I should 
never have been initiated into the 
glories of punting, and its kindred sport 
of coracle navigation, which has for many 
years been one of my greatest pleasures. 

I suppose everybody will agree that 
punting, as a summer occupation, is 
suitable for women, even for the well- 
brought-up damsel who can lie about on 
cushions eating up “strawberries, 
sugar and cream,” like the young lady 
in the book of nursery rhymes; but I 
fear my love for coracle navigation will 
not be so leniently dealt with, indeed, to 
some it assumes more the shape of a 
grave fault, and by no means a suitable 
occupation, involving as it does, the 
snail-like method of carrying your house 
on your back ; for being such frail craft 
there is no possibility of pushing or 
dragging a coracle to the edge of the 
water, therefore it behoves us to carry 
them on our heads or backs, while at 
the best they are “ kittle-cattle,’’ often 
ending in shipwrecks. 


No matter how the prudish and 
straight-laced may look upon my love 
for the punt and coracle, I recommend 
it with all my heart to the girl who is 
fond of healthy fun, for it has supplied 
me with-many happy afternoons and 
thrilling adventures. I have often 
thought that anybody who can properly 
navigate a coracle should certainly be in 
sufficiently good training to control 
the most wayward of husbands, though 
personally, I must confess, I have been 
more successful with the former than 
the latter. 

There are two phases of punting. 
The full-dress known to the Henley 
pleasure-seekers, who have reduced the 
study of punting garments to a fine 
art; and the other phase, which has 
much more attraction for me, which has 
its home on broads and lakes and even 
duck ponds, in craft of rougher build, 
requiring skill to navigate. 

The latter of which I am speaking 
requires some doing, especially for a 
woman, for the manipulation of the 
punting pole is nothing like so easy as it 


looks ; and those who wish to go in for 
this form of amusement must be 
prepared for many adventures, which will 
not be long in presenting themselves to 
the would-be punter’s notice if she begins 
as I did; for she will take up her 
position standing erect in the stern of 
the punt and give a good thrust of the 
pole into the mud, the effect of which 
will probably be to make the punt spin 
violently round, with every likelihood of 
being precipitated into the water. In 
these early days we watch with awed 
amazement the quick, sure movements 
of a punt in the hands of the experienced 
punter. 

The three chief points to be mastered 
in working a punt pole are: first, 
to gain control over its progress; 
secondly, to avoid drenching yourself, 
the punt, and other occupants with 
water from it; and thirdly, not to be 
pulled out of the craft and left suspended 
on the pole, or to have it pulled out of 
your hand and find yourself poleless. 

The best way to avoid a wet mess 
every time you draw up the pole, 
preparatory to a fresh thrust, is by 
pulling it with the right hand through 
the left, which has the effect of 
sufficiently drying the pole to prevent 
the drippings of water falling into the 
punt. 

Of course, punting with a pole is only 
possible in comparatively shallow water ; 
and let me warn all beginners of the 
awkward habit poles have of unex- 
pectedly becoming stuck in the mud. 
It is a curious thing that when this 
occurs the novice almost invariably 
fails to realise what has happened in 
time, with the result that the unhappy 
punter clings desperately to the pole 
as the punt glides unconcernedly 
from under her feet, and she is left 
clinging to the pole, while any friends 
there may have been in the punt shout 
words of encouragement from the receding 
craft, and I can assure my readers this 
' is much more amusing for the lookers-on 
than for the performer, as are most of 
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the awkward moments we meet with in 
this world. 

This danger of losing the pole makes it 
absolutely essential to carry a paddle 
in the punt to enable the occupants 
to recover derelict poles lost in this 
manner, and likewise to save _ their 
dignity. How I wish I had always 
practised what I preach! I might have 
been spared the most undignified 
experience I once went through on the 
Broads, while punting in my most accom- 
plished manner, and, as I was quite con- 
vinced, with considerable grace, as much 
for the benefit of the other occupants 
of the punt as for those who I hoped 
were admiring me from the _ shore. 
Pride came to its inevitable fall when my 
pole got stuck in the mud, and though I 
happily was not left hanging on to it, 
we were left poleless and paddle-less, 
having failed to bring the latter out with 
us. The admiring glances of those on 
shore were turned to pity and hateful 
derision. Of course, the only thing 
to be done was to look as if I had done it 
on purpose and we were enjoying our- 
selves enormously, but I felt at the same 
time that this was rather thin, as it took 
us three hours to drift ashore and we had 
no luncheon with us. 

On water that has little or no current, 
by far the most delightful way of 
navigating a punt is with a_ small 
single-bladed paddle. You sit com- 
fortably on the floor and wield the 
paddle from one side of the punt. This 
is very easy to learn, and when learnt a 
light punt will respond in a most sur- 
prising way to the paddle, twisting and 
turning in response to your wishes. 

There are few joys to surpass an 
afternoon spent in this fashion; the 
punt gliding under the shadows of the 
trees, the smell of the moss and the 
earth, the wind with a sob in its voice, 
and to be alone with that inspiring sense 
of solitude and yet among so many great 
friends—the sun, the moon, the river, 
and to think that all this great estate 

is ours. We who are so small and 
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insignificant and yet so great because 
all this beautiful, glorious world is ours 
by that great conveyancing deed— 
birth. Some will think this delightful, 
but tame compared to the fiercer joys 
offered by the coracle. 

There is something _ essentially 
primeval about a coracle, a direct 
descendent of the craft used by the 
ancient Britons. A real coracle is little 
more than a water-tight basket without 
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In a coracle you propel yourself by 
the aid of a small paddle which you work 
energetically to and fro, much the same 
way as a fish works his tail. You feel 
wonderfully alone when in the middle 
of a large lake, sitting cross-legged in 
one of these crafts, but a great peace 
descends upon you, and after sitting 
quietly for some time Dame Nature takes 
you into her embrace and all the creepy 
denizens of the water and .the land 


FISHING FROM A CORACLE IN NORTH WALES 


a handle which is just big enough to 
allow the occupant to sit cross-legged 
inside. The construction is simplicity 
itself, being nothing more than tarred 
canvas stretched across a wooden frame, 
so flimsy that a careless occupant can 
easily poke a foot through, bringing 
about a catastrophe. 

Shoes with rubber soles are the’ best 
things to wear on the feet for this reason, 
though in really hot weather it is de- 
lightful to dispense with any such 
footgear. 


acknowledge you as harmless, continuing 


their daily avocations. I call this my 
theatre, where, though I pay no 10s. 6d. 
for my seat and no programmes are 
issued, I can take a front seat where I 
please, to witness perhaps comedy, 
perhaps drama, who can tell—that is 
the joy of it all! Here I have become 
acquainted with the water-rats holding 
swimming matches, bright flies per- 
forming transformation scenes for me, 
all the dear creepy things so full of earnest 
purpose, the strange shapes that people 
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the water, all reflecting this life of ours, 
joys and sorrows alighting on them as 
with us, hopes and fears distracting 
their little hearts. Yes, we are all 
worrying out the same problem ; wherein 
do we differ ? 

Sit quietly some evening in a punt or 
coracle near the bank where you can 
watch both land and water, and you will 
become engrossed in the earnest purpose 
of all around you. I have watched the 
squirrels tearing off the bark of the lime 
tree branches to build their nests, and 
have been held spellbound by the 
untiring patience and mother-love of a 
hard-working, persevering beetle whose 
heart is so much bigger than her brain, 
that though she knows in time with 
patience she will succeed in rolling her 
little ball of food for her family to its 
destination, no better means of getting 
it there occurs to her than by standing 
on her head and kicking it along until 
it falls into the little hole she has already 
made for its reception. 

But I must return to the coracle, and 
if you wish to fish from one, study the 
art of arranging everything to your 
hand, so as to avoid much movement 
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while afloat. This is a matter requiring 
some skill and is often only learnt after 
some agonising experience by the angler, 
who finds when wishing to put a fresh 
fly on the line that she is sitting on her 
fly-book, which cannot be got at without 
running the risk of capsizing. 

Nobody must ever dream of going out 
in a coracle unless he or she is a powerful 
swimmer and well able to swim ashore, 
for there may be frequent disasters, 
meaning that you may not only have to 
save yourself, but also your water-logged 
coracle and various things floating 
about the scene of the wreck, which have 
a tiresome way of refusing to come to 
shore. On more than one occasion I 
have had to swim out several times 
before all my treasures were collected. 

After one of these episodes my many 
little friends of the earth, air, and water 
mistrust me for a time, and I feel I have 
somehow broken faith with them. 

Before leaving this fascinating subject 
I should like to impress on all who have 
the care of the young, the wisdom of 
teaching children to swim—girls and 
boys alike. It should come as easily to 
them as eating their bread and butter. 
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SHOOTING : 


HINTS TO 


NOVICES 


BY OWEN JONES 


THE mistake made by most novices in 
shooting is that they expect to begin 
where it is far more likely they will 
leave off. This may be que to the 
inherent vanity of man, or to his wilful 
preference for deceiving himself: call 
it what you like, it comes to much the 
same thing. It is well for novices that 


they habitually possess also the blessing 


of optimism. 

Novices, in common, it is true, with 
many so-called old hands, thoughtlessly 
sow the seeds of superfluous failure by 
beginning to shoot before becoming 
adequately familiar with the handling 
of a gun. There are only a few right 
ways of manipulating all sorts of tools, 
but there are ever so many wrong ways, 
which at least are wrong enough to 
account for a minimum success. In 
these days of plentiful shooting schools, 
and of the frequent opportunities of 
privately consulting amateur experts in 
the art of shooting, there is little excuse 
for beginners not acquiring, to start with, 
correct methods of using their weapons. 

But a mere doctrinal knowledge of 
holding and brandishing a gun is not 
enough, though it is very easy, perhaps 
sometimes convenient, and often a 
saving of trouble, to think so. It ought 
to be systematically and _ regularly 
practised, each grip and each movement 
being made again and again, not till 
perfectly accomplished but till it can 
be so. performed without conscious 


thought, as it were with your eyes shut. 
It is hopeless to have to think, con- 
sciously, what you should do and how 
you should do it when you are actually 
shooting, except, of course, when the 
object is stationary, and you can rely 
upon its remaining thus at your con- 
venience. 

There is yet another reason why what 
may be called gun-drill should be 
diligently carried out, a subtler and 
much more far-reaching reason, which, 
though it touches novices particularly, 
applies to everybody who shoots and 
would shoot his best. You will very soon 
discover this secondary reason, together 
with ample proof of its importance, if 
you pick up your gun and throw it a 
few times in quick succession to and 
from your shoulder—those who have 
ever gone through the arduousness of 
musketry drill for the first time with a 
service rifle will be reminiscently ready 
to appreciate the feeling of muscular 
weariness it so quickly produces. So 
try how many times you can bring your 
lightest gun horizontally to the ready 
before being obliged to halt, which will 
be all the sooner if the throwing forward 
of the butt before bringing it to the 
shoulder is rather exaggerated. 

But it is wonderful how soon those 
muscles which are called upon to perform 
irregular tasks respond gradual 
training, and after a while can do with 
ease what at first they could not do at 
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all. -It must follow that the eye’s most 
accurate perception of what the aim 
should be will be spoilt by the smallest 
deviation from responsively accurate 
working of any of the company of muscles 
which help to bring the gun into action. 
It is a fallacy to suppose, as many people 
so often do, that your eyes get tired, and 
that this is the cause of a falling-off 
of form; the muscles of your arms and 
shoulders tire, though at first imper- 
ceptibly, long before the eyes. A person 


whose muscles are not sensibly tired at 


the end of a day’s shooting may assure 
himself that his eyes are nowhere near 
tired. The innumerable daily usings of 
your eyes keep them always in training. 

Especially for a few weeks before the 
beginning of the shooting season, I most 
strongly recommend a regular course of 
drill-practice in handling a gun, for all 
sorts of shots, giving extra time and 
attention to such movements as are 
essential to the mastering of those shots 
at which you are weakest. Ten or even 


five minutes spent in this way, morning 
and night, besides at odd times, say, 
for a fortnight, will make a surprising 


difference to your initial form. It does 
make such an appreciable difference if 
you begin the season well. And the wise 
man, who is keen on shooting his best, 
will keep up the drilling of his muscles 
more or less throughout the season, at 
any rate giving them a special course in 
view of approaching days of brisk firing. 
One arm and one shoulder need continual 
training for the purpose of accurate 
bowling ; in shooting, for which a far 
finer accuracy is required, two arms and 
two shoulders and a back are called into 
play. It might not do clumsy shooters 
any harm to oil themselves like the 
athletes of old. 

All the eye may need is a clearer, 
which may take the form of anything, 
so long as it inspires faith. Plain cold 
water, outwardly and inwardly, has 
hitherto agreed quite satisfactorily with 
my eyes. On the other hand, my father, 
who is a consistently reliable and often 
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an exceedingly brilliant shot, according 
to the methods of shooting during the 
days of his prime, is a staunch believer 
in the clarifying virtues of Apenta water. 
The first time he tried this beverage, 
he made a gross mistake as to the dose, 
and took a tumblerful instead of the 
regulation wineglass. However, he 
declares to this day that it only made 
him see everything astonishingly clear. 
Consider your stomach, and your eye 
will look after itself. Beware of eating 
anything rich or that you already know 
is liable to disagree, and of whatever you 
eat, do not eat too much. A discreet 
over-night meal should be topped up 
with only light and little libation, and 
moderate smoking; then early to bed. 
After a full night’s sleep I believe in 
a substantial breakfast, which certainly 
should not be hurried over, nor should 
any of the little miscellaneous items 
that come between breakfast and the 
time of sallying forth, such as the putting 
on of boots, writing a letter or two, and 
so on. Everything should be done 
leisurely and in comfort. Turning out 
of bed a quarter of an hour before the 
last minute means plenty of time, 
instead of a perspiring scramble, for 
everything. Turning out of bed is only 
hard to do till it’s done. Hurry fertilises 
an irritable temper, which is not at all 
good for the general run of nerves. 
Lunch when you are out shooting is a 
meal that should be treated circum- 
spectly. There is no doubt that the 
plainer it is the better it suits every- 
body, so far as its effect on marksman- 
ship is concerned. You should go out to 
shoot, not to eat. I suppose those who 
prefer hot dishes will have them, and 
such provender as a homely Irish stew 
(containing, by the way, no definite 
ascendency of onions), is appreciated on 
a real cold day; but plain cold tender 
meats are not only quite adequate but 
saving of trouble and time. Time for 
shooting is nowadays as precious as for 
anything else, though some people don’t 
seem to think of that till it is too late. 
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The wise man always eats rather too 
little than too much. The general effect 
of lunch on different shooters varies 
somewhat curiously. You ought to note 
carefully its effects on yourself, and give 
stowage accordingly to your meat and 
drink. Some persons usually shoot best 
before lunch and some after. Most 
men I think show their maximum of 
form about an hour on either side 
of lunch. The ordinary effect of lunch 
for a while immediately afterwards 
is to give a rather casual feeling, 
which may have comparatively either 
a bad or a good result. It depends. The 
eye may be rendered not quite precise 
in its straightness, which, of course, is 
correspondingly disastrous; or, while 
the eye is unaffected, the meal may act 
as a sedative to the nerves, and so 
perhaps improve one’s shooting by pre- 
venting that spasmodic muscle-action 
which is not true quickness. 

Breakfast has often to be taken early 


before shooting, and lunch is sometimes 
late, very likely some time after the hour 
at which you are accustomed to have it. 
When this is the case you are pretty 
sure to feel a bit limp before the 
morning work is over, and this will not 
improve your shooting. Two or three 


plain biscuits, a nice mellow apple, 
or a packet of good milk chocolate will 
do a lot towards tiding over an 
approaching period of the abdominal 
void. Personally I do not at all believe 
in the spirituous virtues of intermittent 
flasks without a little something in the 
way of food, not to mention the fact 
that an emergency supply of alcohol is 
a greater nuisance to cart about, 
personally, than a bite of solid fare. It 
is a pity that the question of lunch 
is not brought home to shooters with the 
same palpable intensity as it so 
frequently is to cricketers. You. may 
miss a dozen birds, but the thirteenth 
may save you from utter barrenness. 
You miss one ball at cricket, and there 
is a finite rattling of stumps. 

The many component details in 
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explanation of the reasons why novices fail 
may be summed up in this—they either 
do not know what to do, they don’t do 
what they know they should, or do what 
they know perfectly well they shouldn’t. 
I need scarcely say it is easier to know 
what to do than to do it, in shooting, 
as in everything else. But it must be 
granted that if you really do not know 
what to do your chances of doing what 
you should are exceedingly remote. And 
a little knowledge of the art of shooting 
is such a dangerous thing—except to 
what you shoot at. You must master 
each problem as you go, for that is the 
only road which may lead to improve- 
ment. 

I am perfectly certain that what so 
piles up the tally of novices’ misfortunes 
in the shape of misses is that they are 
set, or set themselves, to deal with shots 
that presently are distinctly beyond their 
capacity both in type and pace. It may 
be argumentatively suggested that any 
sort of shooting must provide novices 
with useful practice, though they hit 
not a thing in a whole day of plentiful 
blazing. But that is absurd, obviously 
and hopelessly irrational, if only people 
would think of it, especially novices 
themselves. Can there be any sense in 
making an unmixed bag of misses, 
apparently without in the least knowing 
why? I protest there is no common- 
sense at all. 

I do not mean to imply that novices 
should keep to stationary objects till they 
can hit them to perfection. Indeed I do 
not-agree with beginners even starting 
on still targets. Of course a few experi- 
mental shots at a dead mark are desirable 
and necessary to test the most elementary 
powers of aiming and as a guide to the 
fit of the gun. In carrying out these 
proceedings, which should be curtailed 
rather than prolonged, a tendency to 
dwell on the aim should be rigorously 
checked. The almost inevitable effect of 
prolonged work on still things is to 
interfere with the beginner’s possibilities 
at marks that are moving by making 
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him superfluously slow, and leading him 
into that subtly disastrous habit of 
stopping the swing of his gun just before 
firing. His greatest eventual ambition is 
to be able to tackle game that is very 
swiftly moving. Then why not let him 
start in the way he rationally should to 
bring about, without any preventable 
waste of time, the chief end that is in 
view ? He need have no fear that when 
he can shoot game moving he will not 
be able incidentally to hit it when it is 
stationary. Imagine anybody learning 
to bat at cricket by patting a motionless 
ball ! 

It is preferable to begin with shots 
that present themselves after the fashion 
of most of the modern shooting, that is, 
after the driving way, whether the targets 
are animate or lifeless. Live game need 
not necessarily be driven in accordance 
with the ordinary meaning of being 
“driven.” It is better not actually 


driven, at any rate at first, since it is 
then so likely to come inappropriately 


fast. It should rather be waited for 
when it is moving naturally from one 
place to another, not fleeing furiously 
before men. The traps from which clay 
“ game’’ is thrown can be set to send their 
discs travelling slowly. Whichever kind 
of objects you can command—and for 
several reasons I certainly recommend 
clay pigeons—they at first should offer a 
fair shot coming to the shooter ; because 
it is in this manner, if he wishes ever to 
become a useful performer, that he will 
have to take most of his stuff on formal 
occasions. He should fire at least two 
shots in front for every one at things 
that have gone past. 

The stance should be subconsciously 
free and easy, with the left foot forward 
(assuming the shooter uses his gun right- 
handed), and slightly more than half the 
weight should be on the left foot. All 
loose stones and bits of stick and trails 
of bramble that may easily disturb the 
balance or cause a stumble (and this may 
so readily cause some ghastly accident) 
should be previously cleared aside. To 
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be in a state of immediate readiness, the 
gun should be loosely held by the barrels 
with the left hand approximately where 
it will be held during the act of firing, 
but this hold should not be impracticably 
far forward, or rigid, but so that it may 
be adjusted and tightened when you are 
about to fire. The right hand should be 
round the neck of the stock, conveniently 
behind the trigger-guard, with the thumb 
in position to operate the safety-bolt, but 
with not a finger in actual contact with 
the triggers, till the last moment. 

You can hold a gun so in several 
positions with regard to the elevation of 
the barrels and the pointing direction of 
the muzzle. Of all such ways only two 
are generally safe—the muzzle well up, 
or well down. Of the two, the second or 
down way is as safe as the other, if not 
safer, in the opinion of the eminent Mr. 
Webster Watts, who has spent his life 
in studying the minutiz of guns, and the 
science and safety of shooting. He also 
drew my attention to the importance, in 
certain circumstances, of standing at the 
ready with the barrels, and consequently 
the muzzle, of your gun well down. 

Suppose grouse or partridges may be 
expected to appear at any moment 
skimming low more or less towards you. 
If you are holding your gun up in a sort 
of exaltation of expectancy, somewhat 
reminiscently of Little Jack Horner and 
his prize plum, it stands to reason that 
you must bring it down to shoot at 
low-approaching birds. With what 
result ? Why, the barrels in their down- 
ward course spoil your sight of the birds, 
which when you think they are nicely 
near enough are on the point of whizzing 
by your cheeks, so that you have 
unexpectedly, and therefore probably 
flurriedly, to turn round and redeem the 
state of affairs as best you can, as a rule 
with forlorn result. 

In a grouse-butt or when you are 
standing right up to a low hedge for 
partridges, a good and legitimately safe 
way of nursing your gun in readiness, 
provided the beaters are not too near, 
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is to rest it horizontally on the top of the 
butt’s front or on the hedge-top as the 
case may be. Then it is not only con- 
veniently ready in an instant but well 
out of the way of your eyes, and it also 
gives your muscles the benefit of being 
relieved of the greater part of its weight. 
Mr. Watts steadfastly affirms that 
the correct aim at a bird coming to you 
at about the level of your eyes is with 
the muzzle pointing at the inverted apex 
of its wish-bone—but you must fire at 
the precise moment at which the gun is 
brought to that state of aim. The 
explanation of this aim’s correctness— 
but, mind you, only for birds at about 
eye-level—is that the difference in thick- 
ness of the breach and muzzle ends of 
the barrels in most guns causes them to 
shoot some nine inches higher than the 
indicative aim. 

The besetting sin of novices is being 
either too slow or too quick. The slow 
ones get in their first barrel when the 
bird is perhaps only just within killing 
range, and the second when the same 
bird or another is safe except from a 
fluke-pellet. 

The too-quick man looses off on the 
slightest provocation when game appear 
in his sight: he does not give himself 
time to think whether it is too far or too 
near. He scorns to consider the most 
favourable angle at which to take it, 
and he appears to despise such details 
as the best policy for putting his 
name down for a brace, or at all events 
a reasonable chance of pulling down a 
brace, which he is most likely to secure 
(and perhaps, unfortunately, he knows 
it) by blazing at a venture towards the 
thickest part of a covey. He behaves 
with single birds or beasts in a similar 
trigger-snatching hurry. He may solace 
himself and meet the sympathy of 
spectators with the reflection that the 
only way of becoming a good shot is to 
shoot quickly. But the shooter who is 
truly quick never bustles himself, at 
least not externally, and he always seems 
to have plenty of time for everything he 
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does—because he does it at the right 
time. There is a golden time at which 
to take every chance, but in some cases 
it is shorter than in others. Perfect 
timing means the best kind of quickness. 

If you reason it out properly, there is 
no getting away from the fact that to 
be able to do anything subconsciously 
there must have been a time when te do 
it at all you had to do it consciously. 
The accomplished shooter quite rightly 
will tell you that whatever he actually 
does to the end that he may achieve his 
results he does subconsciously or un- 
consciously. Where he so fails to help 
novices out of their perplexities is in not 
telling them even approximately what 
he does, because he is so used to doing it 
subconsciously that he does not know, or 
possibly is not able to express simply, 
what he actually does do. He may 
casually mention that you ought to aim 
forward and rather high. He does not 
say whether it should be half-an-inch 
forward or a mile high. If asked, he 
says he doesn’t know but that it depends 
on circumstances. 

I have often heard it said by unreliable 
shooters that it is all nonsense to talk 
about holding so many inches, feet, or 
yards, as the case may be, in front of 
things at such an angle, pace, and range”: 
and so much above them. I do not agree. 
Are not inches, feet, and yards common 


enough standards by which we are 


constantly measuring or estimating this 
and that, including void spaces in the 
air? True, we speak of inches which in 
fact may be feet, and of feet which may 
be yards; but the significance of each 
standard of measure is relatively as near 
as can be the same to everybody. It is 
ridiculous to admit the propriety of 
judging and defining the distance 
between you and a bird, at a particular 
moment of its flight, and yet disallow the 
solution of a similar problem between the 
muzzle of your gun and a bird’s head. 
Put it this way if you will—a ship miles 
out at sea you would point out to a 
companion who has not seen it as being 
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two feet, three yards, whatever your 
estimate, to the right or left, say, of a 
pier-head, or your walking-stick, pointed 
gun-wise. Very well then! 

It is expedient to point out one great 
fallacy which is misleading both to 
novices and others in the art of shooting : 
I suppose it is specially misleading 
because it sounds so sensationally well. 
I do not believe that the very best of 
shooters habitually do no more than 
simply put up their gun (on an imaginary 
spot at which their shot and quarry will 
meet) and fire. Mind you, this 7s done 
by men good enough to do it successfully, 
when certain kinds of shots are available, 
mostly at close range and easy and slow, 
and also to some extent generally when 
the eye is excellently well in and game 
is coming in floods. But it is humanly 
impracticable to apply this method 
profitably to ordinary shooting. 

The best shots do swing their gun. 


They swing it, after getting it on the 
object, faster than the pace of the object, 
to get the right distance ahead of it, 
which they learn intuitively—and fire 


at the very identical moment; this 
method is rather a jerk forward than a 
swing proper. Their other way, which 
I think far the better, and less likely to 
let you down should you not be in tip 
top form, is to throw the gun up approxi- 
mately on the right spot according to 
the lead required, and, without any 
stopping, swing it smoothly, at an even 
pace, corresponding to the object’s, into 
absolute accuracy of lead, and then to 
fire immediately—not only without the 
least stopping but carrying the swing well 
through. The difference between a good 
and an indifferent shot’s performance of 
this stylishly pretty method is that the 
latter is inclined to do over-much 
swinging after his gun is up. 

To return to our inches, feet, and 
yards. The comparative leads for the 
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usual game birds at their ordinary pace 
are, at twenty-five yards, about what 
appear to be two feet, for a crossing 
shot when at right angles or thereabouts 
to you: three feet for the same at 
thirty yards; while for the same at 
forty yards a full four apparent feet 
should kill clean. This applies to birds 
that are not too strong, and flying at 
walking-up pace without the help of 
wind. For driven birds, particularly if 
they are attractively high, the preceding 
figures may be increased by their 
respective thirds. They should be 
decreased as the angle is finer. For 
ground game going at average speed I 
should say that a third off the bird 
figures would meet most cases. But 
don’t forget that a driven hare when she 
charges through a hedge, and suddenly 
catches sight of you, can put on the pace 
so that you need not despise smiting 
her deftly in the head. To shoot ground- 
game, as for ground skimming birds, 
and for the same reason as_before- 
mentioned, keep your ready gun down. 

Why novices fail with additional con- 
spicuousness at long and longish shots is 
because the leads necessary to compass 
a bag-filling hit at extreme ranges or 
lightning paces are ever so much greater 
than at the nine-shots-out-of-ten 
distance. Even if your novice knows 
what to do in the way of increasing his 
lead for an occasional enterprise, he will 
most likely forget all about it at the 
critical time, or give only the usual well- 
within-range lead from sheer force of 
habit. It needs stern perseverance to be 
able now and then to shoot an unusual 
foot or yard forwarder when you ought 
to. Complete self-control or coolness is 
half the battle of shooting, and until 
novices acquire it they cannot do justice 
to the various qualities of marksmanship 
they may possess. Confidence is the 
healer of nervousness. 
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A STALKING REMINISCENCE 


BY FRANK WALLACE 


On the mind of a young stalker the entire 
sequence of events leading up to the 
death of his first stag are so vividly 
impressed, so clearly does every detail 
recur to his memory, that he may think 
it will always be so. As the entries in 


his game book increase he realises that 
such is not the case, and with a pang. 


Some consolation, however, lies in the 
reflection that the really noteworthy 
stalks of his career stand out with a 
freshness all the greater as his experience 
enlarges. Factors which at one period 
would have seemed all-important, inci- 
dents which would once have served as 
landmarks, are eliminated. It may not 
be his best heads which carry with them 
such a train of pleasant recollections, 
though most likely they will, for the 
stalker of experience knows their value. 
Heads which at the outset of his career 
would have satisfied him he will decline 
to shoot. At any rate the fruits of such 
stalks, if not intrinsically the best heads, 
will be the heads he values most. 

Such reflections arose from the con- 
templation of the head of a ten pointer I 
killed a couple of years ago. The brows 
are miserable, the trays short (there are 
no bays), and though the tops and 
symmetry of the horns redeem it to 
some extent, it would make but a poor 
show beside even the second-class heads 
of a good season. No stag that I ever 
stalked, however, gave me so exciting a 


chase nor eluded me so persistently. For 
two whole days did we pursue him and 
made seven distinct stalks in our en- 
deavours to circumvent his watchfulness. 
When at length he fell I knew that no 
other stag would loom before the sights 
of my rifle for at least another ten 
months. 

The Exception and I were stalking 
together, a fact which greatly delighted 
Archie. “Andra” had taken to himself a 
wife and abandoned his career as gillie. 
Otherwise things were much the same 
as on that day six years before when a 
ten pointer had died in the morning, . 
and in the darkness a stag, shot through 
the head, had fallen at the bidding of 
the omnipotent James. 

Unmindful of her former success, the 
Exception had, in a moment of undue 
excitement, missed a stag. We sadly 
watched his retreating form, and stalking 
deer for the moment seemed but a poor 
game! He was an old beast with a 
weak head, and as we gained a knoll 
from which we could spy the flat below 
we saw him, with his hinds, join and 
mingle with a herd of deer of both sexes. 
There were four or five fair stags among 
them, but not until we. had successfully 
got round and below them did we sight 
the beast which was to cause so much 
anxiety. The deer were moving slowly 
along the base of a hill just out of shot. 
There was a chance that by running 
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parallel with them sheltered by the ridge we could not obtain a clear view of his 


lower points, but he carried himself like 
They continued a gentleman and was undoubtedly the 


we might obtain a shot, but this hope 
proved of no avail. 


ON THE WAY UP THROUGH THE FOREST 


steadily forward and the ten pointer best stagin the herd. We had two more 
which aroused my hopes remained out distinct stalks after him, both of which 
of range. His tops were good, though were frustrated. 
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Towards evening he, with about thirty 
hinds, fed close up to the march, whilst 
we, hotly but stealthily, followed on his 
tracks. The sun was setting directly over 
the low hills which formed the boundary 
and shone straight in our faces. By twos 
and threes we watched the hinds, sil- 
houetted in the glow, merge among the 
rocks and heather. High up on their 
left were two or three young stags 
which effectually blocked our line of 
approach. They were uneasy and cast 
suspicious glances in our direction. The 
Exception, Archie, and I crawled and 
slithered onward, praying fervently that 
we might yet get within shot before the 
darkness fell. At last we reached a 


hollow from which we dared not move. 
We were within three hundred yards of 
our beast, who continually roared, but 
the younger stags were very much on 
the alert. As we lay one suddenly made 
up his mind, and with cocked ears and 
twitching nose deliberately minced down 


upon us. Lower and lower we crawled, 
still on and on he came. 

“ He’s no a ba-ad stag!”’ I heard in 
a hoarse whisper behind me. 

“ Indeed he is no a ba-ad stag!” This 
time more emphatically. But I was 
determined to deal in no half measures. 
It was to be the ten pointer or nothing, 
and as that soft, whining, persuasive, 
Highland voice was raised for the third 
time I snapped out, “Shut up!” I did 
not turn my head, for the stag was 
within ten yards, but without looking I 
pictured Archie’s expression, the pathetic 
upward roll of the eye eloquent of de- 
pressed resignation. Still the stag came 
on, and now his horns, black and mag- 
nified against the blaze of glory beyond, 
almost persuaded me that I was in error. 
So close he came that I could actually 
have touched him with the rifle; but I 
knew that I was right in my deter- 
mination. He was a young, improving 
stag and his death would have been no 
compensation for what might otherwise 
prove a blank day. Then with a stamp 
and a snort he wheeled round and 
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galloped madly like a beast possessed 
over the march. There was no need for 
concealment now, so snatching the rifle 
I dashed after him. 

“He’s off!’”’ I heard Archie groan, 
but whether he meant me or the stag | 
do not stop to enquire. 

From the ridge I could just make out 
the dim forms of the hinds, and slowly 
moving after them that of the ten pointer. 
It was almost hopeless, and as the shot 
rang out I knew that we had a blank 
day behind us so far as dead stags were 
concerned. 

A six-mile walk carried a somewhat 
depressed party to the lodge in time for 
a late dinner, when we resolved to 
attempt the same beat next day. 

The morning was cold and squally, but 
a spy at the far end of the ground about 
two o’clock revealed a herd of about 
seventy hinds lying and feeding in the 
shelter not far from a large loch. We 
could not at first distinguish the stag, 
but at length to our joy made out the 
ten pointer of the previous day. He was 
in a very difficult position for a stalk, 
and though the broken peaty ground 
gave good cover at times, it was, on the 
whole, very flat, while the scattered 
hinds made it a hard task to get any- 
where near their lord. The Exception 
remained behind a convenient rock 
whilst Archie and I, flat as soles, wriggled 
and squirmed through a morass. There 
Archie was dropped and I wriggled on 
alone. For nearly ten minutes I lay 
there with scattered hinds within twenty 
yards. Then the stag showed clear 
against the sky line about 170 yards off 
—and I missed him. At least so it seemed, 
though as they galloped off his uneasy 
movements betrayed a slight wound. 

We had some hope that they would 
remain in the shelter a mile or so away, 
and our expectations were justified on 
finding the hinds quietly feeding about 
a burn. The stag, however, had dis- 
appeared. Then he came into view 
from behind a knoll, but he was not the 
ten pointer, and our glasses revealed a 
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beast with a head of eight points which 
we had seen the previous day. The ten 
pointer could not be far off, and a careful 
search revealed him sulking in some long 
heather and gazing at his successful 
rival. 

It was difficult to decide what plan 
to adopt, as it was impossible to get at 
our stag without disturbing the other 
deer. We decided at last to try for the 
eight pointer, trusting that the other 
stag, who was evidently hit somewhere, 
would not move far. We accordingly 
began our stalk. The greater part of 
the herd were out of sight during our 
advance, and I knew the shot would be 
at close range. As we drew near I took 
the rifle, and the precaution was justified, 
for we came suddenly on the eight pointer 
who gave me a snap at his neck as he 
bolted across my front. Fortunately it 


took effect and we had the satisfaction 
of seeing the ten pointer rejoin his hinds 


and move quietly down the ridge with 
every sign of satisfaction at the sudden 
disappearance of his rival. 

Giving them time to settle we cleaned 
the dead stag, and rather anxiously, for 
it was getting late, followed our beast. 
Our difficulties were increased on locating 
them by finding that another stag had 
captured about forty hinds and was 
roaring defiance on a flat below the-ten 
pointer, who occasionally answered. He 
was on a rocky heather-covered ridge 
which sloped very steeply to the flat, 
bathed in the late afternoon sunshine. 
We began to crawl slowly down to the 
place where we had last seen our beast, 
but on reaching a point above, found 
ourselves unable to see any deer save a 
few hinds on the flat, owing to the slope 
of the hill. 

While we were watching, a number of 
deer began stringing up the hillside to 
our right. We could see no stag with 
them, and the question arose to which 
of the rivals they belonged ? We had to 
proceed with the greatest care, for the 
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deer were already alarmed and a false 
move on our part might have cleared 
them off the ground for good, as we were 
then only a few yards from the march. 
We crawled on and then, seeing no sign 
of our stag, crawled back. 

Such an occasion is one of the most 
trying which the stalker can encounter. 
He has to proceed more or less blindly, 
and yet quickly, for delay may be fatal. 
One great thing is to keep cool, eliminate 
impossibilities, and reason out his 
chances. Hidden from the flat we 
stood up, and walked back along the 
ridge. A narrow dip separated us 
from another ridge. As this came 
into view we both dropped, for there, 
peacefully lying within 120 yards, were 
the ten pointer and a score or so of hinds. 
I thought it unlikely that he would run 
down wind into our ground if alarmed ; 
his most obvious route was up the dip 
and over the march past us. A shot, if 
it missed, would certainly make him rise, 
so taking everything into consideration I 
determined to take him lying, though it 
is a kind of shot I loathe. 

Very carefully I settled myself and 
took aim. My pressure on the trigger 
was greeted with a sharp click. A miss- 
fire! Two of the hinds jumped up facing 
me; the stag turned his head. Some- 
what flurried I took aim a second time. 
At the shot the stag jumped to his feet, 
turned, and galloped past me towards 
the march, 200 yards distant. I had 
missed again! With a coolness born of 
despair I stood up and as he drew level, 
clear of his hinds, some sixty yards 
away, I fired just in front of his 
shoulder. There was no mistake this 
time, and though the hinds galloped on 
unharmed, he crashed to the ground and 
before we reached him was dead. He 
weighed only 14st., but no stag that I 
ever stalked gave me more enjoyment, 
and the sight of his head always recalls 
two of the most enjoyable days I ever 
spent on the dear hills I love so well. 
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“AS A STONE RIPPLES A POND” 


BY J. H. W. KNIGHT-BRUCE 


THE old school of moralists (and for all 
I know the new may do the same) used 
to hold that no one committed an action 
for himself alone, but that its effects 
would influence people unconnected with 
it in totally unexpected ways. And for 


the most part they used as a parable 


to drive their teaching home, the 
throwing of a pebble into some placid 
pool, whose surface would thereupon 
be clouded by concentric ripples ever 
spreading outwards. 

As a concrete example of this truth 
they could hardly have bettered the 
effects of the lie told by Rear Admiral 
Sir Charles Maclachlan to avoid a dinner 
party. As such it is given here. 

The Admiral commanded the East 
Indian Squadron during the penulti- 
mate decade of the last century, and a 
very fine command he made of it. 
Such polishing of brass and scrubbing of 
paintwork had never before. been seen 
in those seas. And the Admiral was as 
spick and span as his ships. His personal 
appearance was a matter of anxious 
thought to him, and when he stepped 
on shore from his galley, he rightly felt 
he was the observed of all observers. 

Well set-up and well preserved, with 
a face of a healthy brick red, lit up by a 
pair of bright blue eyes and surrounded 
by a silvery naval beard and moustache, 
his appearance was distinguished. 


Now the fleet in its periodic cruise 
round the coasts it guarded was 
wont to put in at a port called Ayali, 
chiefly renowned—if renowned at all— 
for its sedition and its golf links. The 
former had been created and was 
carefully tended by as fine a race of 
native agitators—spectacled, fluent and 
Bachelors of Art—as one could wish to 
meet, as a means of livelihood. The 
latter had been created and was equally 
carefully tended by the white population 
as a means of recreation. 

The Admiral was an ardent golfer. 
His drives were nearly as terrific as his 
language if anything amiss happened to 
them, and both were of an uncommon 
class. 

So whether the fleet put into Ayali 
to remind the native population that 
the British Raj had something even 
more terrible at its command than the 
206th Carnatics (who were stationed 
there) or because the Admiral liked the 
links, must remain unknown. Certain 
is it, however, that put in they often did, 
and on these occasions he was wont to 
play a round with his old friend Sir 
Horace Lees, K.C.1.E., Commissioner of 
that Province. 

Now Sir Charles had one failing and 
that an unusual one in the Senior Service. 
He was deplorably shy with ladies and 
avoided their society like poison. 
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Misogynist one could hardly call him, 
for he was not a woman-hater nearly 
so much as a woman-fearer. Indeed it 
would have been hard to recognise as 
the same person the Admiral in a drawing 
room, if one had first met him on his 
quarter-deck. 


But when Sir Horace took to himself 
a widowed sister to keep his house, the 
Admiral saw in that no reason why he 
should give up playing golf with him. 
In fact he felt he could hardly do less 
than call on his old friend’s sister while 
he was paying his visit of state to him 
as Commissioner. Then he accepted an 
invitation to dinner and, by virtue of 
his position, took in his hostess. From 
that it was an easy step to let his 
opponent take him in for a drink after 
the day’s golf. 

He found Mrs. Oldbury less terrifying 
than most women. She didn’t chatter 
and fidget, and appeared to take an 
interest in his conversation. He got into 
the habit of strolling up to Government 
House after dinner and talking to her in 
the dim verandah while the Commissioner 
wrote in his study. Like most shy men, 
when once he had conquered his failing 
he expanded more than he realised. 


But a man far more accustomed to 
women than our hero would have 
been as wax in the skilled hands of 
Mrs. Oldbury. To begin with she had 
reached the dangerous age when 
experience has perfected the art of 
fascinating, but the charms with which 
to do it have not yet withered, even if 
they are a little wilted. Then her very 
tale of years was a help to her, as it 
served to put the unsuspicious Admiral 
off his guard. She had been left very 
badly off by her late husband. The 
Admiral was personable and had a 
private fortune. Altogether public 
opinion in Ayali thought his chance of 
escape very rocky. 

She played her game skilfully and 
slowly, for in its slowness lay its skill, 
and all seemed going well till one night 


when she and the Admiral were chatting 
as usual in the dim verandah. What 
happened exactly no man can say. | 
Perhaps one of them went further than 
he (or she) intended, and the Admiral 
realised that he had been unwittingly 
steering for those deceitful shoals of 
matrimony, that he had all his life 
avoided. Conjecture, this: the facts are 
that the Admiral was seen to leave the 
house hurriedly, equally hurriedly to 
summon his galley crew, to board his 
flagship and at once give orders for an 
early morning start of the fleet, which 
thenceforward avoided those dangerous 
waters. 

About a year later as the Admiral was 
sipping his morning beer in the Bombay 
Yacht Club, he received a letter from 
Sir Horace, saying that he himself was 
touring his province and his sister was 
staying with friends in the hills, but that 
Government House was at the Admiral’s 
disposal if he felt like trying the Ayali 
links again. Sir Charles thought the 
invitation too good to refuse. He 
remembered his friend’s cellar, the 
Bombay golf was not to his taste and— 
the coast was clear. 

He boarded the night mail and played 
two very successful rounds the next day 
on the Ayali links. During the undeni- 
able dinner that followed he was 
reflecting on what a charming place this 
world would be if it were clothed with 
golf links and denuded of women, when 
a telegram was brought to _ him, 
“Chuprassi saying wanting answer, 
sahib.” ‘‘ Dear me,” he thought, “I 
hope nothing has happened to the fleet ! 
Really, Rawlinson is too afraid of assum- 
ing responsibility.” But the telegram 
was not-from Bombay, and when he 
opened it he read, “ extremely sorry 
brother left you alone government 
house will return to-morrow with friend 
arrive for dinner oldbury deolpur.” 

The Admiral sank back in his chair 
and the white form fluttered to the 
ground. His first thought was flight— 
immediate and rapid flight, leaving a 
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note behind to say that he had suddenly 
been recalled. 

He poured out another glass of port 
to consider the wording of the note. 
Then he thought of the match he had 
arranged for the morrow, which he 
was certain to win. He thought how 
comfortable he was at Government 
House and what a good cellar there was 
there. Then it struck him that the 
telegram was after all merely an invi- 
tation to dinner, and like other dinner 
invitations might be avoided. True, as 
a rule, one had to invent a previous 
engagement for oneself. Here apparently 
one had to invent one for one’s hostess, 
or—stay! He had it. 

Drawing the form that had been put 
by his elbow to him, with a firm hand 
he wrote, ‘Extremely dangerous for 
you to return. Native population 
revolted. Troops here trying to quell 
mutiny. Situation grave. Maclachlan, 
Ayali.” 

He blessed the fact that he had played 
a round that afternoon with a Major 
of the Native Infantry stationed at 
Ayali and that the latter had told him 
that, the Mohurram festival having 
arrived, the Hindoos and the Mussulmans 
were fighting each other in the city 
and that his regiment had sent down 
pickets to keep order. 


It was an annual event at Ayali, as 
in many other Indian towns, and no one 
took much notice of it. Still a seaman 
couldn’t be expected to know that. 
There were people fighting not far from 
Government House and he _ might 
legitimately be excused in fearing for 
European ladies to return there. Or so 
he thought after another glass of port, 
and when he had had one or two more 
he became positive about it. 


And I’m sorry to say that this wicked 
old Admiral went to bed (when he’d 
finished the second bottle) not only with 
a clear conscience, but actually patting 
himself on the back for having saved a 
lady from a dangerous position. 
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But not thus lightly does Fate let 
slip the transgressors. 

As he was addressing his ball on the 
fifth tee the next morning, he glanced 
up and beheld a regiment of British 
Infantry advancing upon him. 

“ Really,” he said to his opponent, 
the very Major whose lucky mention of 
the riots enabled him to be on the links 
at all, “the Junior Service is becoming 
very zealous in its manceuvres, but I 
think it might arrange to avoid the golf 
links. I shall have to delay my drive 
till they’ve passed, and nothing puts one 
off one’s game so much.” 

“T can’t make out what they’re doing 
down here,” replied the Major. ‘‘ They 
must be the Ballincollig Fusiliers, the 
Tear ’em and Eat ’ems, from Pardkhan ; 
there are no white troops nearer. They 
appear to be coming straight at us ?”’ 

This was too much for Sir Charles. 
He advanced towards the oncoming 
regiment and thus addressed its colonel. 

“May I ask, sir, if it is absolutely 
necessary for you to lead your men across 
the links when there are excellent roads 
all round them? I am Admiral Sir 
Charles Maclachlan and you _ have 
absolutely spoilt my round.” 

“Tf you are really Sir Charles Mac- 
lachlan, and not some escaped lunatic 
masquerading as he ”’ (the Colonel of the 
Tear ‘ems and Eat ’ems always lost his 
grammar with his temper) ‘I ask you in 
return what the blankedy blank you 
mean by having the infernal impudence 
to bring me and my men down here on 
the ground that you’re in mortal danger 
when all the time you're playing a putrid 
game of golf!” 

This slight on his skill as a golfer 
enraged the Admiral even more than the 
rest of the Colonel’s stirring speech, and 
he answered, ‘“‘ I bring you down here ? 
Certainly not! D’you think I want you 
and your horde of Fenian ruffians 
trampling over the links and spoiling 
my game?” 

But the Colonel held the top card and 
he played it in a silence that one could 
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have cut with a spade. He handed the 
other a telegraph form on which was 
written. 

“c.o. first royal ballincollig fusiliers 
pardkhan stop admiral sir charles 
maclachlan reports native population 
ayali mutinied stop two hundred and 
sixth carnatics endeavouring to quell 
mutiny stop government house in danger 
stop situation grave stop brigadier 
general orders your regiment to proceed 
at once ayali and secure government 
house then assist carnatics stop telegraph 
report on arrival stop second west- 
morland light infantry ready to entrain 
from here at moment’s notice if you 
consider necessary stop brigade major 
third brigade mulpan.” 

The wretched Admiral saw the whole 


thing. Mrs. Oldbury, alarmed for the- 


object of her affections, had telegraphed 
to the General at Mulpan on receipt of 
his wire, drawing a harrowing picture 
of the state of affairs at Ayali and 
especially pleading for Government 
House, and with it Sir Charles, to be 
protected. The General had probably 
been surprised at receiving no notice of 
the insurrection from the C.O. of the 
Carnatics, but not sufficiently so for 
him to disbelieve the news. They might 
have been hard pressed and shut up in 
some place where there was no telegraph, 
or even surprised and slaughtered to a 
man. At any rate he had acted on it 
and at once sent off the Ballincolligs, 
who were the nearest troops to Ayali, 
being on detachment at Pardkhan. 

The Admiral realised that he was in 
a mess. In fact, he couldn’t remember 
having ever been in such another, no, 
not even when he was a midshipman 
and had received six with a dirk scabbard 
for some regrettable affair. Nor could 
he see any way out of it. 

He thought of denying the authorship 
of the wire, but realised that that would 
be futile. They would have the form 
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in his handwriting at the telegraph | 
office. 

Then he thought of standing to his 
guns and pretending that he really had 
considered the disturbance serious, but 
saw that that would hardly wash, 
especially as he was at the present 
moment playing golf with an officer of 
the hard-pressed regiment. 

No, he perceived but one way out of it, 
and that an extremely disagreeable one, 
but it would have to be taken! He 
thought of the happy days when the dirk 
scabbard was the only consequence of 
an error and longed for their return. 

He spoke, and the words seemed to be 
forced from his lips with all the difficulty 


_that is more usually associated with the 


forcing of blood from a stone. 

“T must apologise to you, Colonel, 
for the trouble to which an ill-considered 
action of mine has put you. But that 
it was well-intentioned, I beg you to 
believe. Last night the Commissioner’s 
sister, Mrs. Oldbury, telegraphed to me 
announcing her arrival with a friend. 
I was afraid lest she, strange to the ways 
of the country and of a highly-strung 
disposition, would be alarmed at finding 
herself here during the Mohurram dis- 
turbances. To explain my solicitude I 
may tell you that the lady has lately 
done me the honour to promise me her 
hand in marriage. I wired to her of the 
riots in the city and I hope you will 
pardon the anxiety of a newly-accepted 
lover if I exaggerated the gravity of the 
situation, to make sure of her not coming. 
I had not counted on her being as 
anxious for me as I was for her and so 
telegraphing to the General as_ she 
did.”’ 

“Dear me, I should have done the 
same myself,’’ exclaimed the impulsive 
Irishman. “Say no more. We'll call 
it quits if you ask me to the wedding.”’ 
And he warmly grasped the Admiral’s 
unresponsive hand. 
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COUNTRY RACING IN FRANCE 


BY WILFRID H. G. EWART 


THE national demand for horse-racing 
has increased by leaps and bounds in 
France of recent years. It has spread 
outward from the hub of things at 
fashionable Longchamps, charming 
Chantilly, and up-to-date Maisons 
Laffitte, outward to the sunny seaside 
of Ostend and Deauville. Like the 
fashionable world which supports it, 
French racing is fickle and_ restless 
enough, following for the most part 
the sunshine. Spring and summer find 
it at its height around Paris, with the 
Two Thousand Guineas, the Derby, and 
the Grand Prix all attracting enormous 
crowds; then as the rank and fashion 
move off to the silver sea so follow horses 
and jockeys; winter comes and they 
depart to the far south, to Nice and 
Monte Carlo, Cannes and Biarritz. But 
there has grown up with the vastly 
increasing popularity of the sport a sort 
of intermediate season, a sort of laxative 
bye-season, between the big summer 
events around Paris and the later 
autumn racing, and this season spreads 
itself over the various country towns 
and lesser seaside places which abound 
in Northern France. 


Indeed, every little watering-place has 
its racecourse and race-meeting, many 
of which are very striking as to 
environment and in less satisfactory 
directions. There is Donville, for in- 
stance, near to Granville, in Normandy. 
I suppose there are few courses in Europe 
so close upon the sea. Between the 
latter and the rich hinterland of farms 
and orchards and poplars which stretches 
away to Coutances lies a tract of waste 
land too poor and barren for cultivation. 
Here bordering close upon the broad 
yellow plage lapped by the Channel sea, 
with the beautiful islands of Chausey in 
the near distance and the low green coast 
curving away to the Bay of Cherbourg, 
a track has been laid out. This track 
describes a double loop, the jumps being 
on one hand, the flat course on the other. 
Pitfalls beset the unwary rider, for on 
either hand are streamlets, sandpits, 
ditches, and dangerously boggy land. 
Apart from these hindrances the going 
is far from bad, and the stands, though 
small and a decided blot on the land- 
scape, are on the whole comfortable. 

There is Saint Pare, that gay little 
place facing Granville Bay, but a poor 
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and difficult course, and Avranches, in 
its lovely basin of wooded hills. There 
is, too, St Malo, more pretentious than 
either but much less interesting, with its 
incessant influx of visitors from Dinard 
across the water, and altogether up-to- 
date. By far the most romantic of all, 
however, in fact one of the strangest 
racecourses to be found anywhere, is 
Mont St. Michel. Imagine a vast expanse 
of flats stretching for miles and miles 
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its graceful lines tapering upwards to the 
spire of the abbey clean-cut against the 
sky. 

The racecourse is at Beauvoir, some 
two miles away, on the verge of the flats 
and beside the river on whose opposite 
bank runs the railway causeway and the 
main road. One changes at Pontorson 
to pass on here by a single line and an 
extraordinarily slow ‘“‘ State’’ train. And 
how wild and bleak this course can be, 


VIEW OF THE COURSE AND STANDS AT NICE 
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until the eye takes you out to sea; a 
broad river, the Quesnil, flowing placidly 
as it were in an artificial course into the 
bay; upon the northern bank lines of 
tall," straight poplars where Brittany 
begins ; southward the rich and culti- 
vated country ; and in the midst of this 
dead flat scena the strange, awesome, 
and magically beautiful figure of Mont 
St. Michel. Always that dominating 
presence, always that figure in view with 


how fair and pleasant also! Not so long 
ago I saw it under both conditions, for 
arriving in the hot midday and eating 
an excellent luncheon outside the way- 
side inn in the autumn sunshine, I left 
the course in a black cold rainstorm 
through which dimly loomed Saint 
Michel amid its advancing tides. 

Nor were those the only remarkable 
events of that unfortunate day. A new 
form of “ sport ”’ presented itself as well 
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as one of the most ludicrous incidents it 
has ever been my lot to witness. A dark- 
eyed, saturnine-looking travelling gipsy 
sat by the bridge armed with half-a- 
dozen rusty old shot-guns, while beside 
him was a crate containing a number of 
ducks, hens, and chickens. Fifty yards 
away, tethered beside the river’s brink, 
were two other unfortunate creatures, 
both variously crippled by wounds in 
wing, leg, and body. A more pitiable 
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great, hulking, healthy boy, too !— 
apparently under the influence of 
profound terror as he was dragged across 
by his mother. His knees quaked, his 
fat face twitched in the drollest way, 
while scream upon scream rent the air 
as this brave lad crossed a bridge for 
the first time in his fifteen years. It was 
a surprising sight in a civilised country 
of the twentieth century. 

However, to return to the point, let 


IN THE COUNTRY, CAEN, NORMANDY 
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spectacle could hardly be imagined, for 
the birds were too far and the guns too 


old to kill outright. So there they 
lingered, peppered at the rate of six 
shots to the franc by all and sundry 
passing to the races, the successful 
marksman (if any) taking the game. And 
this is called ‘‘ sport ’’ in France ! 

As I crossed the bridge that day, 
piercing screams rent my ears and, 
looking backward, I beheld a fifteen- 
year-old Brittany peasant boy—such a 


us imagine ourselves at a typical country 
race-meeting in France. Certainly the 
most striking thing about it is the 
military band which happens to be much 
larger and grander than the grand stand. 
Massed midway between the latter and 
the pelouse, a fine combination of gold 
braid, brass instruments, and brilliant 
uniforms, it brays with the utmost 
fervour throughout the afternoon. The 
grand stand indeed is not very grand, 
being nothing more than a shanty with 
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.a few tiers of plank seats; but then one 
only pays ten francs for the right of 
entry. To the felouse one can 
gain access for three francs, whilst 
admission to the course with the right 
to bet is only fifty centimes or fivepence 
of English money—a slight contrast to 
some of our own racecourse charges! 
When the value of the stakes is con- 
sidered, however, there is not much in 
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coats, with the holiday-makers in their 
yachting-caps and lawn knickerbockers, 
a few workpeople in blue smocks 


and peaked caps, and a great many 
merry little blue-and-red infantrymen 
from the garrison, not to speak of a 
number of wonderful ladies in wonderful 
clothes and still more wonderful hats. 
So you have the sum total of the country 
The atmosphere is so 


race-meeting. 
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THE CHEAP STAND. 


This is a curious sort of platform abutting on the course and the pelouse, 
but it is typical of many Normandy meetings 
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it, for the Grand Prix declares itself as 
worth only £80, two of the other 
races offering no more than £20 to the 
winner. 

The start is named for “ Deux heures 
précisement,” but at that hour few besides 
the brilliant band are visible. In 
France, as in Ireland, nobody knows 
the meaning of the “hour precisely.” 
By degrees, however, the bourgeois 
arrive in their billycock hats and tail 


different from that of a similar gathering 
in England. Loud, lively music, 
laughter and good-humour everywhere— | 
above all the pari-mutuel. 

The latter nevertheless cannot be 
described as an unmixed blessing when 
between races everybody crowds to the 
barrier to take his ticket. There is such 
jostling and pushing then and afterwards 
when a winner has been backed, such a 
long delay in making the returns, that 
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after all one is not sure one would not 
prefer the noisy old ‘ bookies.” The 
paddock inspection, too, is not a little 
trying, for the horses are first saddled 
in various parts of a large orchard, then 
led forth into the paddock proper for 
parade, the result being that mistakes and 
misunderstandings are numerous. 

But, of course, the most curious part of 
the whole thing is the programme. This 
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horse. The mere fact that they possibly 
encourage the production of a useful 
kind of animal would hardly secure 
their inclusion in a programme were they 
not so remarkably popular with the 
masses. As a matter of fact considerable 
enthusiasm manifests itself as these 
creatures, handicapped by metres, start 
off at pistol-shot and make their way 
very steadily indeed round the track. 


“Tl tombé ! Il tombé!” is the not very cheering cry which greets the riders and horses as they approach each fence. The 
spectators have a confirmed idea that disaster is inevitable at every obstacle, and sometimes—as shown in the above illustration 
—their fears are well grounded 
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consists of six events, two being trotting 
races, two flat races, and the remainder 
military affairs. The popularity of the 
first-named feature, which is never 
absent from a holiday programme, is 
an odd manifestation of the public taste. 
For there would seem to an English 
mind to be nothing either exciting or 
inspiriting about these contests, which 
are open to trotters ridden or driven and 
mostly fall to a poor-looking class of 


almost 


Naturally the driven horse 
invariably wins, for attempts to urge 
a ridden trotter cause him to break into 
a most disconcerting canter entirely 


detrimental to his pace. In any case 
the spectacle of a stout, whiskered 
gentleman on a lean, ugly beast winning 
a competition of this sort by twenty 
lengths or so is not particularly thrilling. 

A far more realistic sort of racing is 
the characteristic steeplechase confined 
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to army officers or their deputies. Here 
one sees not only a capital type of 
timber-topping mount, but good riding 
and a fine spectacle into the bargain. 
Here are blue dragoon heavyweights 
in smart cherry-coloured breeches com- 
peting against handsome chasseurs in 
light blue tunics and gold-laced caps, 
or engineers with their white facings. 
This is real sport and the pity is that we 
do not introduce such events into our 
own regular steeplechase programmes. 
It would be to a certain extent not only 
a stimulus to interest in the army, but 
of course a rare encouragement to good 
riding and good horseflesh. 

Of professional flat-racing and steeple- 
chasing at French country meetings a 
very favourable opinion cannot be 
expressed. It is not to be expected that 
the Autueil “ cracks ”’ should grace these 
little meetings, nor probably in point of 
fact is the material equal to what we 
should find in a £40 hurdle race at home. 
But it is from another point of view that 
criticism must be offered. I was recently 
favoured with exceptional opportunities 
of observing what happens behind the 
scenes, and the amount of roguery that 
goes on would surprise even a follower 
of the winter game in England. A 
direct incentive to this is the 
incompetence of the French stewards 
and racecourse officials. 

Here is an instance of the way money 
is scooped by some of the smaller Paris 
stables. At a certain country meeting 
last back-end were due to run a number 
of Maisons horses, which duly arrived 
with their lads and jockeys the night 
before. The racecourse lies some two 
miles from the neighbouring town, so 
that while the horses were stabled at a 
farm which abuts upon it, the lads, all 
more or less intimate friends, put up at 
the inn near by. At cockcrow on the 
following morning, the half-dozen horses 
were brought out, stripped, and sent a 
racing-pace gallop together round the 
course. This being no less than a race 
in itself provided all the information 
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required, and the result was taken full 
advantage of by everybody concerned. 
Needless to say the winner of the 
“trial”? won the real. thing, for it is 
quite certain that under no circumstances 
would he have been beaten ! 

It may be asked : How under the pari- 
mutuel system would this sort of thing 
benefit the knowing ones? The answer 
is that the existence of a “‘ stable ring ”’ 
—necessary alike to owners, trainers, 
and jockeys—is winked at by the 
authorities because they cannot fix 
definitely upon the culprits. 

A word here about the jockeys and 
riding at French country meetings. It 
is not to be supposed that this quite 
comes up to the approved Newmarket 
standard, but should rather be placed in 
the same relationship to first-class riding 
as second-class cricket to first-class 
cricket. Most of the lads are Americans 
or Anglo-French who get a fair pro- 
portion of mounts at the big meetings 
also; and some have lamentably come 
down in the world. One young man of 
twenty-three of whom I saw a good deal 
had had a varied career, very typical 
perhaps of the life-story of a cosmopolitan 
jockey. Starting work in an American 
stable near Sheepshead Bay at the age 
of seven he became a strapper and then 
began race-riding on the strength of a 
very light weight and marked ability. 
Lurid indeed were his tales of Yankee 
“ pitching ” and “ swiping ”’ methods in 
sprint races. Achieving some measure 
of success and making a fair pile, like 
many another lad before him he took to 
the bottle at the early age of fifteen, and 
when the American “invasion” of 
Europe began he came over with it, 
riding at first in the big Paris races, then 
migrating to England. Thence in turn 
he went to Belgium, Austria, Italy, and 
back to France, where he now rides alike 
over “‘ sticks ”’ and on the flat for a small 


Maisons Laffitte stable at a retainer of five - 


thousand francs a year. So far as the 
best class of work is concerned, however, 
his chances have probably been ruined 
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by seven years’ fast living, for, as he 
expressed it, during that time “ he could 
not ride out for two hours of a morning 
without a drop o’ something handy in 
his pocket.” 

One curious feature about the English- 
speaking jockeys and stablemen who 
abound on French courses is the fact 
that many of them though talking pure 
cockney have never been in England. Of 
these it would be hard to say which is 
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exercising him, and so forth. There is no 
check from the trainer’s point of view 
upon his expenses, and, in fact, as more 
than one man has naively confessed to 
me, it is usual to put down double the 
actual charges. Thus if five francs is 
paid for loose-box and fodder, this will 
inevitably go in to the “ boss” as ten 
francs, the balance being pocketed by 
his trusted agent. The latter sees no 
dishonesty — rather a joke —in this 


AN OFFICERS’ STEEPLECHASE. 


No programme at a French country race-meeting is complete without at least one event of this kind. 


In the illustration 


the uniforms of Chasseurs, Dragoons, and Engineers may be recognized 
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the less recognisable, their English or 
their French ! 

It is hardly to be expected that the 
moral code should be very high among 
such fellows. Opportunities are not 
wanting to make a bit extra now and 
then, which opportunities are by no 
means thrown away. Going the round 
of the little autumn country meetings, 
a horse is frequently travelled by 
his jockey, the latter “doing” him, 


procedure, and similarly in the matter of 


pulling and “ squaring” races. Indeed, 
as many a jockey himself looks at it, 
the art of the thing would seem to lie 
rather in skilful pulling than in clever 
riding, and it is much more usual to 
hear lads boasting of how they can ride 
a horse while pulling it than of winning 
races on their merits. 

Bearing in mind what a curious life 
these men lead, it is not in the least 
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surprising that so many of them go 
wrong. Quite enough money to spend, 
nothing much to do once the morning’s 
work is over. When staying away, 
perhaps at some seaside meeting, the 
boy rides his horse out at exercise 
before breakfast, comes home and 
“‘does”’ him, then has absolutely nothing 
further to do till he feeds his 
animal again in the afternoon. So he 
loafs about in the cafés and_ the 
casino, drinking and eating much more 
than is good for him—there are always 
plenty of people to treat a jockey. True, 
now and then before riding he may have 
to put in twenty-four hours’ starvation, 
a good ten miles sweat, and a couple of 
races thrown in; but this is not enough 
work to keep a man fit morally or physi- 
cally. The conditions are far different 
from those prevailing in England, where a 
jockey’s life is one of perpetual wear- 
and-tear and rushing from place to 
place. In France, a country meeting 
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may begin on Sunday and terminate on 
the following Sunday, the six intervening 
days being blanks during which he may 
occupy himself as he pleases. 

For all that, however, the lad from 
Maisons or Chantilly is commonly a 
good fellow at bottom: greatly con- 
ceited, a born liar, and possessed of a 
vocabulary rich én the refuse of 
all tongues; but withal open-fisted, 
friendly, and anxious enough to do a 
stranger, especially an Englishman, a 
good turn. But country racing in 
France is not less amusing because often 
so miscellaneous and unreal. There is 
for one thing none of the ultra-serious, 
deliberate, and wholly commercial 
atmosphere which in England reminds 
one so forcibly of a money-making 
competition ; rather is the racing taken 
in the spirit of a gay féte to which all 
the world repairs to enjoy itself. And 
that is surely the proper way to look at a 


national sport. 
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SOME HINTS ON 


FIELDING 


BY G. A. FAULKNER 


(South African Cricket Team) 


Why is it that fielding is somehow always 
considered the drudgery of cricket ? 
How often one hears the remark be- 
moaning the “ fagging”’ that has to be 
done in field! Very few players really 
derive much pleasure from fielding—in 
fact when once their turn at bowling or 
batting (as the case may be) is over, the 
game, to most participants, loses all 
interest. How dull a view to take! 
Provided the ground is a good one and 
the turf well-tended, what could be more 
delightful than employing every effort to 
prevent a good player from scoring? 
Am I to believe that great fielders like 
Jessop and Hobbs obtain no pleasure 
when dashing about at top speed at 
cover-point stopping four after four ? 
And that a smart pick-up and return 


(which might also possibly mean a run 
out) cannot in any way be compared to 
the thrill occasioned by a lovely drive 
or cut? Surely not! I venture the 
opinion that were either of the players 
mentioned above approached on the 
subject, both would vow that fielding 
had proved an infinite source of enjoy- 
ment to them. In fact, it is quite 
possible that on some occasions they have 
both looked forward to fielding rather 
more than they have to batting, in that 
there has been less responsibility attached 
to it. 

Truth to tell, I could never quite 
understand the longing of players to get 
back into the pavilion as soon as possible. 
The only part about cricket that 
I find uninteresting is the waiting about 
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whilst my side is batting. Do not 
misunderstand me. The point I wish to 
emphasize is that the moment one has 
to slack about in the pavilion the game 
becomes dull. I always feel that I want 
to be “ up and at ’em”’! Consequently, 
I have always found fielding highly 
entertaining. Even in Australia, when 
we South Africans often had what some 
cricketers would term the ‘“ mortifica- 
tion” of having to field for a day and 
a half, I must candidly admit that very 
few days seemed too long. Perhaps I 
am keener than most players or perhaps 
I have grown wise enough to turn a 
so-called “hardship” into a pleasure. 
Which is it ? 

How often it has been my inclination, 
when watching some game, to pounce 
on some slacker in the field! Nothing 
aggravates me more than to witness 
indifference—which in many cases is 
nothing more or less than downright 
laziness. This latter fault should be 


regarded as a crime in my opinion, and 
dealt with accordingly. Nothing should 


be treated so drastically. If a game is 
worth playing at all, surely every branch 
of it should be tackled enthusiastically. 
There can be no possible excuse for 
slovenliness. Most of us admittedly 
cannot be a Jessop or a Hobbs, but we 
can at least try to be one. The trouble 
is that most of us, finding the task 
somewhat beyond us, utterly abandon 
all attempt to be even ordinary fielders. 

For the sake of one’s side, one should 
imagine that the least one could do 
would be to be keen in the field. Even 
if a man were not downright ashamed of 
. being considered slovenly he should 
still remember the duty he owes to the 
bowler. Speaking from experience, I 
say unhesitatingly that it is impossible 
to get the very best out of a bowler 
unless the rest of the field is with him 
in every sense of the word. He thinks— 
and quite naturally too surely ?—that 
it’s rather poor fun bowling himself to 
death when the rest of the team (or 
some of them, shall we say, as fortunately 
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triers are to be found on even the worst 
of sides) are “slopping”’ about the 
field anyhow and plainly notifying the 
world at large that fielding, to them, is 
an awful bore. If all players were to 
look at the matter from the bowler’s 
point of view, few of them, I feel sure, 
would have the impudence not to strain 
every effort. 

What bowler worthy of the name has 
not felt at times that the whole of the 
side “‘ has been with him” ? Enthusiasm 
has an extraordinary effect on the cricket 
field, and I have no doubt that advocates 
of telepathy would here discover instances 
innumerable furthering their theory were 
they to probe into the matter systematic- 
ally. For no one, I can assure my 
readers, is more susceptible to its 
influence than the bowler. And if this 
fact be accepted, does it not stand to 
reason that slackness also has a tre- 
mendously detrimental effect on the 
same principle? Many a time the 
influence steals upon one unsuspectingly, 
but it is there, none the less. Consequently, 
O reader! the next time you have the 
pleasure of getting on to a field, I trust 
you will realise the responsibility resting 
on your shoulders. If you do not 
feel that you want to field longfield both 
ends, just you take a look at the bowler 
trying all he knows to shift the batsmen, 
and if you still think the pavilion the 
best place when not batting, then take 
my tip that your game is, well—what- 
ever else it may be, it isn’t cricket ! 

Very few cricketers who have played 
a great deal can help remembering 
countless matches that have been literally 
thrown away through bad fielding. Not 
only missed catches are responsible for 
lost games. Bad ground-fielding can more 
than hold its own in this connection. The 
twos and threes that have been sneaked 
that should only have been singles and 
twos—who of us cannot recollect flagrant 
cases in even the biggest of matches ? 
All of which, you say, is very true no 
doubt, but how are the indifferent 
fieldsmen to be eliminated? A certain 
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percentage are bound to be hopeless. 
But why ? say I. Surely it is as essential 
for a player to practise fielding as 
batting or bowling? The _ principle 
should be insisted upon. In this way 
we should hear far less of the slackness 
that is too apparent to-day. 

With only comparatively small 
amount of concentration ,indeed, it should 
not be difficult for any man to become 
an ordinary field. The secret of fielding 
is judgment. Now like everything else 
in-this life the more one studies a subject 
the better one’s judgment about that 
subject becomes—or rather should 
become. Consequently the surest way 
to improve one’s fielding is to think about 
it, and seriously, too. One should 
endeavour to ascertain where and how 
one is making mistakes. If it is 
not possible to get some enthusiast 
to point out one’s errors, it would 
be wise to study the methods of 
some famous fields. The next time, for 


instance, you happen to see Jack Hobbs 


fielding, just watch him closely. I will 
wager that practically every ball that 
is played he treats as if it were coming 
to him at cover-point, and herein lies 
one of the fundamentals in fielding— 
always think every ball is coming to you 
no matter where you may be stationed. Be 
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on the alert. Try to acquire the art of 
anticipating where the batsman is going 
to place the ball. No great field ever 
actually waits for the ball to be played 
before moving himself. He gets on the 
move as quickly as possible. How 
annoying to a batsman is a fielder like 
Macartney! One’s best drives never 
somehow seem to find the “holes in 
the field.”’ 

If a poor, but enthusiastic, field may 
be allowed to proffer a few hints to 
beginners, they would be these. Never 
use one hand when it is possible to use 
two. Always back up with your legs. 
Never, in throwing in to the bowler or 
the wicket-keeper, return, if possible, 
anything but a full-pitch or long-hop. 
In catching, speaking generally, always 
endeavour to take the ball as near 
to your chin as_ possible — especially 
anything in the nature of a “ ballooner.”’ 
Always be on your toes, and never 
for a moment lose interest in the 
game. Remember that the bowler is 
looking to you for every assistance and 
act accordingly. Don’t be discouraged 
at missing a catch or misfielding—make 
up for it next time! Make up your mind 
to get as much fun out of fielding as 
possible. Concentrate as much as possible 
—it’s worth while. 
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BY D. B. 


Who that has ever handled a gun does 
not feel a thrill of pleasure, either 
reminiscent or prospective, at the 
mention of the magic word “cock” ? 
‘If such an one lives his existence is 
certainly passed in a sphere outside the 
world of sport. To the shooter the 
music of that word rings as does the 
sound of the horn to the man who knows 
and loves the joys of riding to hounds. 
And so, when Willie McAfee offered to 
show me ‘a day’s spoort among the 
cock,” I fell an easy and willing prey 
to the powers of his persuasion. 

I was staying at Ballyglyn House in 
Donegal with a friend of ’Varsity days, 
Arthur Randle. On coming down to 
breakfast the morning after my arrival 
I found Randle bellowing like a bull and 
struggling to extricate himself from an 
armchair. ‘‘ The matter,” he roared, in 
answer to my enquiry, “why this 
infernal lumbago ; always comes at the 
wrong time; with this snow on the 
ground the cock will be gathered together 
in the bracken and gorse above Ballyglyn, 
and here am I tied to the house !”’ 

I decided after breakfast to be unselfish 
and to stay indoors with Randle. But 
Willie McAfee proved too much for me, 
and he and I set out accompanied by a 
couple of heavy-looking spaniels whose 
exact breed was doubtful. 


WHITE WOODCOCK 
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Willie McAfee was insured under the 
heading of ‘‘ Gamekeeper,”’ a heading, 
however, which is apt to give a totally 
erroneous impression of his duties. He 
performed at Ballyglyn House a number 
of functions. He brought the post-bag, 
fed the dogs, had complete jurisdiction 
over the pigs, interfered in the manage- 
ment of the poultry, and, in his spare 
time, “‘ watched.’”’ Watched for poachers 
that is. These he would chase valiantly, 
come to terms with easily, abuse (in their 
absence) whole-heartedly, threaten often 
and expose—never. Yet, as is usually 
the custom of his kind, he did the best 
he could, according to his lights, for his 
employer, for whom he entertained a 
genuine respect amounting to affection. 

December days are short in Donegal, 
and half-past three o’clock found Willie 
and me returning homewards with the 
light rapidly failing and the bag fairly well 
filled. The wind was rising, and from the 
north a heavy cloud swept quickly 
towards us. Presently there burst one of 
those torrents of driving hailstones which 
seem to make a speciality of hitting 
one on the ears. 

“Man, that’s wild!’ said Willie, 
turning up his coat collar. ‘‘ There’s 
Micky Hanlon’s over the road, will we 
make it for a bit 0’ shelter ? ” 

We made it quickly. 

A middle-aged woman bade us welcome 
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and placed two chairs for us before the 
grateful heat of the turf fire that glowed 
cheerfully on the hearth beneath the 
wide chimney. 

“Were yez after the cock?” she 
queried. 

“We were,” replied Willie. 

“Did ye do any good ? ” 

“ Middlin’—just middlin’, Mrs. Hanlon. 
They’re not near as plenty as they used 
to be.” 

“No, so I hear ones sayin’.”’ 

Then, turning to me our _ hostess 
remarked: ‘‘ You’re a stranger here, 
sir, I’m thinkin’. I don’t mind seein’ 
ye afore. Ye must be near foundered 
wi’ cold. Would ye take a taste o’ tea 
to put the heat in ye?” 

Before I could either accept or refuse 
this hospitable invitation, Willie inter- 
vened, remarking, ‘‘ Av coorse we will, 
an’ thank ye kindly; we’re near lost 
wi’ them hail showers.” 

And so it was settled. The tea was 
excellent, as it nearly always is in 
Donegal. The freshly-baked ‘ soda- 
bread” and butter was good beyond 
description. Conversation languished for 
a space. Then Willie remarked, as he 
filled his pipe, “I’ve seen a power 0’ 
cocks in my time. But I never heard 
tell o’ but the one white one. I’ve seen 
them snuff-coloured ones many’s the 
time, but the one I’m speakin’ about 
was pure, pure white—like snow. I could 
tell ye a reel about that if I’d the time. 

‘““Maybe,”” he added, persuasively, 
“ye’d like to hear about it while we'd 
sit a while? There’s another o’ them 
showers just commencin’, an’ if we wait 
a bit we might get home in more 
comfort.”’ 

Now a fire is at all times inviting, and 
on such an evening and after such a tea 
it proved even more than usually 
attractive. It only needed a word from 
Mrs. Hanlon to settle the matter, and in 
a moment or two Willie and I sat smoking 
by the freshly-replenished fire, while the 
dogs slept contentedly, and Mrs. Hanlon 
busied herself about her numerous duties. 
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“Tt was,” began Willie, “in the rear 
o’ November, the year o’ the hard frost, 
that the white cock was first seen. An’ 
the first man that seen it was Dan 
Gilliespie that lives at the cross roads 
above. Dan was comin’ home one 
evenin’ about a half after three, from 
lookin’ sheep on the hill; an’ comin’ by 
a lot o’ wee springs at the foot o’ the big 
field an ould coalie bitch he had with 
him ran in among a clump o’ whin 
bushes and flushed the cock. 

“Dan knew rightly by the flaff, flaff 
o’ it getting up what it was, but when he 
seen its colour he could har’ly believe his 
sight. He travelled on a piece until he 
fell in wi’ Eddie Johnson. ‘ Eddie,’ says 
he, ‘ I’m just after seein’ a woodcock as 
white as snow.’ 

‘““* Ye did, I’m sure,’ says Eddie, ‘ an’ 
I dare say ye think ye see a man now as 
green as grass.’ 

““Och now, Eddie,’ says Dan, ‘ ye 
needn’t be so smart. Barrin’ jokes I seen 
a pure white cock, an’ no mistake in it!” 

““ Up speaks Eddie an’, says he, ‘ Dan,’ 
he says, ‘ if that’s so ye’d better go down 
the morrow to the dispensary an’ see 
Dr. Talbot He’s the boy ye’re in 
need of.’ 

“For that part,’ says Dan, getting 
angered, ‘ you’d better go down a lot 
lower nor the dispensary, where there’s 
an ould lad wi’ a pair o’ horns till him, 
that’ll warm ye.’ 

“One thing led to another an’ both 
the boys were gettin’ a bit hot on the 
subject o’ the white cock, when up runs 
a wee feller that was herdin’ cattle, an’ 
says he, shoutin’ at the top o’ his voice, 
‘I seen the loveliest bird, all white, 
pitchin’ in the heather a piece up the 
hill, an’ it looked for all the world like 
a cock.’ 

““ At that Eddie an’ Dan cooled a bit. 
The two o’ them started, along wi’ the 
wee boy, to see could they rise the bird. 
But by the time they came the length o’ 
the place it was near dark, and search 
high search low sorra sign could they see 
of the cock. 
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‘““ Now at this time there was a gentle- 
man near Ballyglyn who was queer an’ 
fond o’ birds. He heard some talk about 
the white cock, an’ he made up his mind 
that if he could he would get a holt o’ it 
an’ get it stuffed. He was acquaint wi’ 
everyone in the countryside, an’ he knew 
that the most likely man to get him the 
bird would be a feller they called ‘ Willie 
the Gunner,’ that used to poach all 
afore him. So he sent for ‘the Gunner,’ 
an’ ‘the Gunner’ allowed he could do 
the job if any man could. 

“Next mornin’, then, away he started 
afore it was clear, so as to be early on 
the groun’. He made search all mornin’, 
but never a sight could he get o’ the bird. 
About two o'clock he called in at Freel’s 
public-house to get a mouthful of 
whiskey. As luck would have it he met 
a cousin o’ his wife’s an’ a couple o’ 
chaps from Ardcarron along wi’ him. 
They stayed a brave time crackin’ an’ 
yarnin’, and it was after three o’clock 
when he left Freel’s. The first thing he 
seen when he come out was a wee cutty 
comin’ runnin’ till him up the hill. 

‘““* Gunner,’ says she, ‘ I seen the white 
bird; I seen it lightin’ in the round 
plantin.”’ 

““ Now the plantin’ was just beside the 
gentleman’s house that was wantin’ the 
cock. ‘Gunner’ asked the wee girl 
some questions ; then he give her two- 
pence to buy sweeties, took a wee drop 
from his bottle an’ started off like 
vengeance. He knew the plantin’ well. 
It was all Scotch firs, an’ in the middle 
there was a water-hole grew over wi’ 
holiies that often held a cock. He kep’ 
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his dog to heel and crept in easy, intendin’ 
to rise the bird himself. When he got 
near the bushes what should he see but 
the cock itself, crouched in near the 
root o’ one o’ them. Says he till himself, 
‘T’ll make certain sure, an’ plug him 
sittin’.’ He stepped back a bit, so as not 
to spoil the bird, an’ took a long aim. 
Then he pulled ; the bird gave a flap 0’ 
its wing an’ lay still—stone dead. 

“““ By the holy smoke,’ shouted ‘ the 
Gunner,’ being a bit excited, ‘I have 
him!’”’ 

“* Have what ?’ says a voice at his 
back. 

““* The white cock for ye, yer honour,’ 
answers ‘ the Gunner ’ ; ‘ were ye lookin’ 
for him yourself, sir ? ’ 

““*“ Where is he ? ’ says the gentleman, 
all excited. 

“* There,’ says ‘ the Gunner,’ pointin’ 
wi’ his finger. 

“The gentleman ran and lifted it. 
Then he come back to where ‘the 
Gunner ’ was takin’ a mouthful, an’, says 
he, ‘ Ye d——d silly fool, you’ve shot 
the white bantam cock I paid me nine 
guineas for. Ye drunken, blitherin’ 
idjut 

* * * * * 

Less than an hour later Willie McAfee 
and I reached Ballyglyn House, after a 
day I always look back on with feelings 
of pleasure. I had said ‘ good-night ”’ 
to Willie and was going in when he said, 
“ Beggin’ yer pardon, sir, it might be 
as well not to mention the white cock to 
the master. Even yet he’s a bit sore wi’ 
me for the fool mistake I made—though 
it’s near twenty year ago.” 
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RACING COMPETITION. 


FIRST PRIZE - 50 GUINEAS THIRD PRIZE - - 10 GUINEAS 
SECOND PRIZE- 20 GUINEAS FOURTH PRIZE - 5 GUINEAS 


and 15 Consolation Prizes of One Guinea each to those who do best after the four 
prizes have been allotted. _In the event of a tie for any prize, it will be divided. 


PARTICULARS OF COMPETITION. 


Competitors are to name six flat race horses who they think it will be most 
profitable to follow from August 24, till the end of the Flat Racing Season at 
Manchester on November 28, the matter of profit appearing by an imaginary 
bet of a sovereign on each of them, to win only, every time one starts. 
The Prize for the selector whose six horses win most money, when 
backed each for the sovereign aforesaid, will be 50 guineas; the other prizes 
will be distributed in order. There is no entrance fee, but competitors 
must fill in their selections on this form, detach the page from the Magazine, 
and post in time to reach this office by the first post on August 24, so that 
the forms are received before racing begins on that day. For foreign 
readers a further extension of time is allowed. If this form is posted before 
August 24, the post-mark on the envelope will be accepted as evidence of 
dispatch. Any number of selections, of course on separate forms, cut from this 
Magazine, may be sent by the same competitor. Horses running in races abroad 
are not eligible. Horses’ names must be written in alphabetical order. 


The Editor’s decision, which will be based on the starting prices as given in 
the ‘* Sporting Chronicle,’’? must be accepted as final and legally binding, and 
forms can only be received on this condition. 


All forms must be addressed— 
COMPETITION, 
**Badminton Magazine,” 
46 & 47, Shoe Lane, London, E.C. 


NAME OF HORSE SELECTED 


Competitor's 


BADMINTON MAGAZINE, No. 229, Aucust, 1914. 
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Good Shooting Depends on Dres 


The BEST of both is ensured by th 


and Patterns 
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of Burberry 7-4 THREE-GARMENT OUTRIC 


Materials 
Post Free. 


Burberry Three-Garment Outrig 
“*For sportsmen in search of a light, cool and reliably weatherproof 
kit that can be worn with comfort in every kind of weathe", Nothing 
could be more delightjul.’—LAND AND WATER. 


A COMPLETE airylight weatherprog 

kit, designed for sportsmen by sports 
men, representing the concentrated essend 
of many years experience in whid 
celebrated game-shots have combined 
produce the ideal outrig as regards free 
— protection and comfort. It consis 
of a 


BURBERRY SUIT —coat with libert 

giving Pivot Sleeves, and knicke 
breeches or knickerbockers—in Gabardin 
Gamefeather, Cusha, or other of Bu 
berrys’ exclusive Weave-Proof Tweeds 
Homespuns, and 


THE BURBERRY — a featherlig 

self-ventilating weatherproof top-co 
for wet or chilly days, in Burberrys’ work 
famous Gabardine, lined throughout 
Burberrys’ combination plan with proofe 
wool. 


Eight Guineas the 
Suit and Overcoat. 


BURBERRY SUIT 


Has received enthusiastic commendation rq 
famous shots for its lightweight, liberty and balan 
Vertical pleats allow expansion across chest a 
back, and Pivot Sleeves permit the arm-freedq 
essential to quick and accurate shooting. 


THE BURBERRY 


Keeps its wearer healthfully dry when it rai 
comfortably warm when there’s a chill in the < 
and delightfully cool in hot weather. ; 
Airylight and easy-fitting, The BURBERRY is t 
ONE top-coat in which it is possible to shq 
throughout a wet day without loss of form. 


BURBERRY 


HAYMARKET LONDO 
Bd. Malesherbes PARIS ; and Provincial Age 


In answering this advertisement it is desirable that you mention THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE. 
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RESULT OF THE 


RACING COMPETITION No. 1, 


MARCH 23 to JUNE 19. 


Calculated on the basis of backing each selection for £1 every time it runs. 


First Prize—50 Guineas. Third Prize—10 Guineas. 
JoHN Howe, JOHN O’DONOHOE, 
77, Frederick Street, Cardiff. 44, Rathmines Road, Dublin. 


| Horses selected : £ s. d. Horses selected : fs @& 
nettwin 3 O nettwin 15 2 6 
Brotherstone ....... 316 8 1 0 0 
Forward ITl......... 10 1 8 17 10 O 
Harmonicon ........ 12 5 8 Grillparzer ......... 
95 13 0 
Panasine ..... loss {7 0 O 56 16 6 
Redwood .... , 5 0 0 Fantarie...... loss {4 0 0 
Welsh Beau... ,, 6 0 0 18 0 O Lady Palotta. , 300 7090 0 
NettWin .. {7713 0 NettWin .. {49 16 6 


Second Prize—20 Guineas. Fourth Prize—5 Guineas. 
PERCY GRIMSHAW, J. B. Horner, 93, North Street, 


43, Turf Lane, Oldham. South Bank, Middlesbrough. 

Horses selected : £ s. d. Horses selected : £ s. d. 

nettwin 1010 O Bachelor’s Hope..... nett win 
Hie Stone 0 0 Carrickfergus........ 19 13 4 

— Dark Yellow .....<. — 
Crown Jewel ....... — Evansdale © 

Harmonicon ........ 25 8 — 
Maiden Erlegh ...... a4 14 13 4 
56 13 3 54 5 8 

Equitable..... loss {2 0 O Dress Circle... loss {3 0 O 

Washing Day. ,, 200 4 0 0 Bouvence .... , 20 0 5 @ 9 
NettWin .. £5213 3 NettWin .. £49 5 8 


The following win Consolation Prizes cf £1 1s. Od. each :-— 

Aitkenhead, E., 11, Guthrie Street, Hamilton, Lanarkshire; Arnell, L. W., 60, 
Esplanade Road, Scarborough, Yorks. ; Cubby, W., 30, Edward Street, Carlisle ; Greig, 
D. G., Culverlea, Winchester; Hardman, H., 110, Croft Cottages, Littleborough ; 
Lawton, D., Main Street, Cloyne, Co. Cork, Ireland; Marshall, W., Wickford, Essex ; 
Pendlebury, T., 52, Gleaves Road, Eccles; Robbins, J. R., Railway Hotel, Loop Street, 
Pretoria, Transvaal, South Africa; Roberts, H., 1 Winsor Terrace, Brooks’s Bar, 
Manchester ; Salter, Miss T., Dry Sandford, Abingdon ; Smith, T., 24, The Square, Retford, 
Notts ; Thomas, J. W., 5, Wood Street, Harley Bank, Todmorden, Yorks. ; West, Captain 
C. C., Queen’s Barracks, Perth, Scotland (two guineas). 
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THE NEW 


HILL-CLIMBING 
EXTRAORDINARY 


The ALPINE TOUR 


The special correspondent of ‘‘The Motor,’’ reporting the Alpine Tour on the 
16th June, says : 

‘“‘ Rumours as to the super-freak hill called the Turracher Hohe are common. 
It is said that the Darracq team—Messrs. Schlosser, Joumat and George—got up, 
but most of the other Continental cars are reported to have failed entirely. Count 
Kolowrat, the winner of the Carpathian Tour, and one of the most 
intrepid Continental drivers told our representative that he failed twice and then 
gave it up—a significant confession. The Austrian Automobile Club Committee 
will keep 20 span of oxen near the Turracher Hohe, in case of need.’’ 

The three Darracq cars taking part in the Alpine Tour have all arrived at 
Vienna, the finish-up of the Tour, and are now on their way back again to Paris 
by road. They were all driven from the Suresnes Works to Vienna by road. 

The Alpine Tour of 1914 is reported to have been the most severe which has 
ever been held in any country, and the fact that all three of the Darracq cars 
entered finished, where so many others failed utterly, is the most convincing proof 
of the absolute reliability of the 16 h.p. Darracq. 

The cars were identical with the 1914 model designed by Mr. Owen Clegg and 
exhibited at last year’s Paris Salon and the Olympia Show. They were in all 
respects standard cars, and in no way specially prepared for the Tour. 


| unlop tyres and spare steel wheels x 120 

| £425 
| 

| 

| 


ble 
wheel, including C.A ee Dunlop plain tyres 
Lighting Set es £295 


Complete with London-built 5- 
seater torpedo body, detachable With standard body to seat five, 
wheels, 5 tyres, hood, screen, hood, screen, lighting set, horn, 


C.A.V. Lighting Set, d_ tool 


A. DARRACQ & CO. (1905) LTD., 


West End Showrooms: 150, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
Works : Gownmead Road, Fulham, London, S.W. 
PRINCIPAL CONTRACTING AGENTS : 


Messrs. H. B. Cook, Ltd., 12, Regent Street, LONDON, S.W. F. Mitchell, Derby Road, NOTTINGHAM 
Messrs. Harry Ferguson, Lta., May Street, BELFAST, and Dawson St,, DUBLIN. Eric 8. Myers, BRADFORD. 
Messrs. Heath's Garage, Ltd., BIRMINGHAM. Messrs. R. H. Carlisle & Co. Ltd., 188, Deansgate, MANCHESTER. 
Messrs. George & Jobbing, South Street, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. Messrs. Ripon Brothers, HUDDERSFIELD. 


In answering this advertisement it is desirable that you mention THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE. 
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A STRIKING TESTIMONY TO THE VALUE OF THE NAPIER PRODUCTIONS IS TO BE FOUND IN THE 


NUMBER OF OWNERS WHO POSSESS A BIG FLEET OF THESE CARS. 
{INCLUDES BOTH THE SMALLEST AND MOST POWERFUL NAPIER CARS 


THE FLEET SHOWN HERE 
AT PRESENT BEING BUILT 


MOTOR SUPPLEMENT 


BY 


Do English owners take 
their cars over to the States 
with them to the same extent 
that our American friends bring their 
machines to Europe ? Walking through 
the West End one cannot help — being 
impressed with the large number ot 
heavy American built cars to be seen. 
It costs a respectable sum of money to 
ship a car from the States to Europe and 
back again. As a general rule, some- 
thing in the neighbourhood of £100 can 
be taken as a fair charge. There is a 
delay of between 14 and 21 days 
altogether in clearing a car from the 
respective Custom Houses. Then there 
are the various charges and imposts 
levied on imported cars by the different 
authorities. In addition to these costs 


EUROPEAN 
TOURING 


H. BERRY 


the expense of the regular driver, who 
needs must have his passage over paid 
and a bonus given for the unusual 
character of the work, must be reckoned. 

It is certainly not too much to say that 
the average American owner pays any- 
thing up to £200 for the privilege of 
having his own car during the European 
trip. Why this should be so it is difficult 
to say, for the very heavy cars affected 
by the well-to-do American are not 
eminently suited to European work and 
conditions. My own opinion is, that, 
having got a satisfactory machine, the 
American owner does not care what it 
costs to keep it always at his service. 
He prefers to pay extra money rather 
than have breakdowns and delays during 
a looked-forward-to European trip. 
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There are several American makers 
who claim to build the world’s best car, 
irrespective of price, and the money 
paid for some of these completely- 
equipped cars would 


stagger many 
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walk down Piccadilly.’”’ In any case 
it is not unsatisfactory to think that 
when it comes to the world’s very best 
it is an English factory and brains which 
meets the demand. 


ONE OF THE MOST SUCCESSFUL LIGHT CARS OF THE YEAR IS THE NEWTON BENNETT 


TWELVE,” 


WHICH HAS A NEAT FORM OF LEVER ENGINE-STARTER FITTED 


English owners. It is, therefore, rather 
pleasing to learn of the many Rolls- 
Royce cars, purchased by visitors from 
the U.S.A., when visiting England. 

If such buyers are prepared to pay 
up to £2,500 for their machines, and to 
disgorge a further £200, in order that 
they may enjoy its service in Europe, 
there must be something in the leading 
English car—which sells for much less 
money, be it noted—if the home-built 
product, of which the owners are so proud 
at first, is so often deposed in its favour. 

Many English owners have medium- 
priced American cars, which give very 
excellent service, in their fleets, but I 
doubt if there are a dozen all told who 
are the owners of American cars costing 
upwards of £750. Yet there must be 
hundreds of Rolls-Royce cars in the 
States, each costing more than £1,200. 
Perhaps this paragraph should have 
been headed ‘‘ Random Reflections on a 


ON DETAIL The American car is un- 
EQUIPMENT doubtedly ahead of the 

average English car when it 
comes to the question of complete equip- 
ment. The reason for this is not un- 
connected with the different racial 
characteristics of the two peoples. The 
American has an almost unreasoning 
enthusiasm for mechanical appliances. 
He loves to have his shaving water 
heated by some kind of electrical device. 
The same power is pressed into his 
service for house cleaning ; for gardening; 
for cooking; for house work; for 
office work; for thousands of useful, 
and, it must be admitted, for almost 
as many useless, purposes. It is part 
of the American nature. Mechanics 
played a big part in the making 
of modern America, and the work 
has been done so recently that many 
Americans have been actual witnesses 
of it. 
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The Panama Canal serves as a con- 
venient illustration. This work was 
a triumph of mechanics. The lesson 
was driven home in many ways. It 
became a part of the American’s daily 
food. Cities and factories sprang up 
before the eyes of the people. In 
England pretty much the same thing 
is often done, but the work is more 
gradually performed. We accept 
improvements, such as the building of a 
new tube railway, as part of the general 
scheme of things, without becoming 
enthusiastic. 

So with cars. Mechanical lighting- 
sets, engine-starters, electric gear-shifts, 
mechanical tyre pumps, and similar 
improvements were accepted without 
question by the American public. If 
they proved unsatisfactory in the first 
place, it was unfortunate, but the 


experience gained would surely lead to 
rapid improvements being effected. 
The English buyer desires something 
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more than this. Improvements which 
are likely to fail at the crucial moment 
are not desired. The English public 
does not like being experimented on. 
It is this difference in temperament which 
has made the English manufacturer 
careful in the adoption of new devices 
and possible improvements which have 
not been thoroughly tried out in service. 

When the Daimler Company adopted 
the sleeve-valved engine, they did not 
think that it was an improvement— 
they knew. And it cost thousands of 


pounds to prove it to their satisfaction 


before a single car was sold to a member 
of the public. The bravery consisted 
in asking the buyer to adopt something 
which differed materially from previous 
fairly-satisfactory practice. A smaller 
Company would have ruined both itself 
and the chances of the sleeve-valved 
engine for years. 

This is the reason why the English- 
built car is not, in many cases, so 


DAIMLERS SEEM TO POSSESS A MONOPOLY OF PRETTY VIEWS IN WARWICKSHIRE. 
IN WANDERING THROUGH PICTURESQUE LANES ON THE 


COULD THE DAYS BE SPENT THAN 


HOW BETTER 


CAR? 
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completely equipped as the American. 
The Rolls-Royce Company state defi- 
nitely that there is not an _ electric- 
lighting and starting-system at present 
made which is up to the general standard 
of the rest of the car. When I visited 
the Derby works recently, I saw more 
than a dozen systems which had been 
rejected for one cause or other. And there 
were more constantly undergoing tests. 
When some one device gives every satis- 
faction it will be adopted, but until 
then the Company will not accept 
responsibility for the adoption of any. 
Other well-known English companies, 
while not fitting devices similar to those 
mentioned as a standard practice on their 
cars, are quite willing to fit certain of 
the better-known lighting and starting- 
sets to the specific order of the buyer. 
One notable exception must be noted, 
namely, the 30h.p. Sheffield-Simplex. 
This car, which is representative of 


everything that is desirable in English 


car practice, is fitted with a self-contained 
electrical equipment which is far and 
away ahead of any other appliance of 
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the sort at present attainable. As this 
company has the exclusive right to the 
appliance, however, it cannot be reckoned 
as competitive. 
* * * * * 

CAR One of the best things which 

SERVICE the English manufacturer has 
learned from the American 

maker is the system of giving what has 
come to be known as “ car service.” 

The keynote of this service may be 
described in the statement that “a 
satisfied customer is an asset.’’ A poor 
driver can quickly ruin any car, and, as 
no firm can guarantee that any car sold 
is to meet with good treatment, the only 
remedy is to keep in close touch with all 
the cars that are sold, and to see that 
every customer has expert advice and 
treatment always at his service. 

Following this policy, the Austin 
Company has of late greatly increased 
the number of its service depots. One 
of these is now opened in each important 
centre, or, if not at present open, shortly 
will be. Here will be kept a stock of 
spares, and practically every appliance 


THE MINERVA CARS SCORED HEAVILY IN THE TOURIST TROPHY RACE IN THE ISLE OF MAN. 
THE SILENT-KNIGHT ENGINES GAVE OFF VOLUMES OF SMOKE WHICH IT WAS THOUGHT 


WOULD PROVE AWKWARD FOR FOLLOWING DRIVERS. 


NO COMPLAINTS ON THIS SCORE, 


HOWEVER, WERE RECEIVED 


2 
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that may be necessary to effect each 
and every repair and adjustment that 
may be required to any Austin car 
either through ill-treatment or accident. 

A number of representatives of the 
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that all the owners are readers of that 
little publication of the Company 
entitled “‘ The Austin Advocate.” I have 
only driven one of the little “ tens,” and 
that was lent to me by the manager of 


THE AUTO-TRAILER IN POSITION ON A METALLURGIQUE CAR, 


THE PLATFORM TAKES BAGS 


AND CASES OF STANDARD SIZE 


Company will be continually on the 
road driving Austin demonstration cars, 
and any owner of an Austin is at liberty 
to stop the firm’s driver and to secure 
the advantage of expert advice, and, 
if necessary, help in the matter of 
effecting adjustment. 

Even the best of intentions is liable 
to be misunderstood, however, and a 
friend of mine at the Austin Company 
sends me an extract from a letter which 
he has received from a user. It appears 
that this particular owner rather 
resents the idea that it should be 
necessary to keep cars wandering around 
the roads looking for Austin machines 
in trouble. In his own words, “ I think 
that that part of the scheme which 
provides a sort of modern knight- 
errant wandering about the country 
on the look-out for distressed Austin 
owners, is liable to misconception by the 
general public. Personally, I have never 
seen an Austin car broken down by the 
wayside, nor have I been in that plight 
myself.’’ 

By the way, come to think of it, I 
have never seen an Austin broken down 
by the roadside myself. Possibly it is 


the firm’s Manchester depot one week- 
end when I was stranded in the Northern 
town. I had one of the most enjoyable 
drives in my life, but, as it was not 
necessary to lift the bonnet, I did not 
learn much as regards her “ inside.” 
The cars themselves are familiar, how- 
ever, simply through a monthly perusal 
of the “ Advocate.” 
* * * * * 

THE LUGGAGE The number of owners 

QUESTION are using their cars 

for the purpose of taking 
a touring holiday is an increasing one. 
It is not an unknown thing for such a 
holiday to be abandoned simply because 
of the luggage problem. If four or five 
people be taken in the car itself it is 
obviously impossible to find room for 
the luggage which is required. Even if it 
be stowed away in racks and on grids 
the tale of tyre repairs and broken 
springs will be a heavy one. 

I recently had an opportunity of 
inspecting and trying a new luggage 
trailer which has overcome the difficulty 
of carrying a fairly large quantity of 
luggage. The illustration herewith gives 
a good idea of the invention. It consists 
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of a_ single wheel trailer platform 
which can follow the car in any direction. 
The front portion is attached to the car 
by means of two hooks, which ensure 
the appliance following the exact track 
of the car without fear of capsizing. 
The trailer is built up of pressed steel, 
and comes well under the legal require- 
ments which provide that such a device 
shall weigh less than 2 cwts. unladen. 
The platform space available is 
48 by 30 inches, and it has been designed 
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daytime, the pressing of a switch when 
starting insures the dynamos’ charging 
the accumulators. With the advent 
of the night one merely depresses the 
head, side, or tail lamp switches as may 
be required. And there is the light. 
Soft, well-diffused, and yet not dazzling. 

It was when returning from Bexhill, 
that the magnificent views continually 
to be met with in the Kentish lanes 
impressed themselves more than ever 
on our attention. With a satisfactory 
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RARELY LEADS HIM ASTRAY, AND THE PURCHASE IS ONE OF THE GREATEST COMPLIMENTS THE 
MAKERS OF THE CAR COULD WISH TO RECEIVE, 


with a view to carrying standard-sized 
trunks. When off the car the platform 
can be pushed by hand like a wheel- 
barrow, so enabling the loading-up to 
be done in the most convenient place. 
* * * * * 

LIGHTING up Among other advantages 

of the new Darracq Cars 
is an electric-lighting set which gs fitted 
as standard. So satisfactory is this 
equipment, that one does not realise, 
for some considerable time, how effective 
the lighting is. When running in the 


lighting-set, one avoids the high roads 
quite as much during the night as during 
the day, and the glorious lanes reveal 
their new beauties under the light of 
thelamps. Never do greens and yellows, 
and whites, show up against the back- 
ground so vividly as when illuminated 
by a pair of good head-lamps. Possibly 
it is that the concentration at night is 
greater. During the day one’s vision 
ranges over a big landscape. At night, 
however, the vision is concentrated on 
the illuminated area ahead. 


MOTOR SUPPLEMENT 


The illustration on page 634 shows how 
the road is illuminated by the C. A. 
Vandervell headlamps, which are part 
of the new Darracq equipment. I am 
rather proud of the effect, for, whilst 
making no claim to possess the artistic 
instinct, there can be little doubt 
that the picture possesses very special 
beauties of its own. 

When in search of this particular 
picture, some of surely the most 
wretched roads in the whole country 
were covered. There was one particular 
rise of over 300 yards in length which 
varied between one in three and a half, 
and one in six, gradient. There was no 
necessity to drop to the lowest speed 
when negotiating this stretch, even on 
the steepest parts and on the most 
awkward bends. 

As an additional test, the road—save 
the mark !—had an extremely loose and 
crumbly surface. In fact, on visiting 
the place the following day, I found out 
that it is only termed a road, by courtesy, 
during the summer—in winter it is a 
water course. 

The Darracq has now covered 2,500 
miles, and is running better than when 
_ delivery was first taken. She can do 
5 m.p.h. on the level on top, and gets 
away into 62 without fuss or vibration, 
and this with a load of five passengers. 
I have used, up to date, 107 gallons of 
petrol, together with 3 gallons of 
lubricating oil. The consumption 
figures, therefore, you can work out for 
yourselves. 

Some day I shall write an article on 
the danger of the too-quiet car, for the 
public generally is not yet educated to 
the silence of the brand new Darracqs. 


* * * * 


What the make of the car was is neither 
here nor there. The whole business took 
place towards the end of last year. A 
letter arrived from the makers asking 
if we could find time to test one of the 
latest products from their works. It 
was two days before the holidays, and 
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to suit our mutual convenience it was 
resolved that the run up to Wroxham, 
in the Broads district, where we had 
arranged to take over the craft, should 
be done by car. ‘“‘ When you are tired 
of sailing,” said this maker, “ take out 
the car and give her a good testing.” 

If memory serves rightly it was a 
Tuesday morning when the start was 
made. Ten minutes of running saw an 
engine seizure. A few hours in a garage 
put us on the road again. The next 
occurrence, some twenty minutes after- 
wards, was a violent heave of the whole 
car. Investigation proved the trouble 
to lie in the gearbox. For the next few 
miles we were spared any further labour, 
but the breaking of a universal joint 
put us quite out of action. 

We took our tickets to Wroxham on 
the Great Eastern line. After the 
slavery of the day, I shall never forget 
the luxury of the carriage and the dinner 
that the railway company provided. 
The Great Eastern Railway is quite 
welcome to the recommendation given 
to them here, for we arrived at the 
journey’s end invigorated men. 

Anyhow the holiday was a good one. 
It seems particularly appropriate to 
mention the fact now, because the 
holiday season is with us again. Where 
the craft that we had hired did 
not take us the same railway company 
did, and so, on the whole, there was 
little to grumble at. 

But a yachting holiday is, after all, 
largely dependent on the wind. We hung 
about Ranworth Broad for nearly three 
days whistling for a breeze. It was the 
first occasion on which the urgent 
necessity of providing a motor had 
presented itself. One night we passed 
a law—to come into operation when the 
first of us had been sent to the House for 
our sins—that all sailing craft be fitted 
with a petrol or oil-driven motor of some 
approved make. During the winter, I 
have been at some pains to examine the 
various makes of engines built and 
designed for the use of yachts. 
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One of the best-known English makers 
of marine engine sets is Norris, Henty 
and Gardners, Ltd., 87, Queen Victoria 
Street, London, E.C. This company has 
supplied engines for a great variety of 
purposes, and some of the sets have 
acquired an almost historic interest. A 
small }?h.p. set was supplied to the 
Scott Expedition, and was used on the 
recording instruments at the last depot 
as well as for lighting the cabin of the 
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The Parsons Motor Co., Ltd., Town 
Quay, Southampton, make a range of 
engines which includes a single-cylinder 
7hp. to a 1I8h.p. six cylinder set, 
having a bore and stroke of 9 in. by 12 in. 
respectively. 

One of the best-known London makers 
of marine sets is the Ailsa Craig Motor 
Co., Ltd., Chiswick. In addition te 
the engines which have given satisfactory 
service in many parts of the world the 
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One 


Discovery on the return voyage. 
set of Gardner engines were taken from 
a boat during the South African war, 
and was rigged up as a portable field set 
within twenty-four hours after being 
removed. Other sets are in use on the 


Chinese rivers where the water is so 
shallow that up to the installation of these 
engines in boats only the native junks 
could be navigated along the waterways. 


DARRAC)S ARE FITTED WITH VANDERVELL ELECTRIC-LIGHTING 
THIS PICTURE OF A KENTISH VILLAGE WAS TAKEN WITH THE AID OF THE HEAD-LAMPS 


company is prepared to supply launches 
up to60 ft.in length. The Ailsa Craig semi- 
Diesel oil engines are used both by the 
British and many other Governments. 

The Torbinia Engineering Co., Ltd., 
have their works at Lowestoft. The 
engines made by this company consist 
of semi-Diesel marine and stationary oil 
engines, together with hydraulic capstans 
and winches. 
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Fitted with B.S.A. Countershaft 
Three-speed Gear. 


The outstanding feature in the many open 
competitions in which B.S.A. machines have 
been so extraordinarily successful, 

is that they have often beaten 
machines of considerably higher 

power. The constant successes of 

B.S.A. sidecar combinations 

afford striking evidence of 

the great power and 

reliability of B.S.A. 

Motor Bicycles. 


Catalogue Free. 


THE BIRMINGHAM 
SMALL ARMS Co., LTD., 
56,Smali Heath, Birmingham 


Guaranteed for three years. 


VAUXHALL- STRAFFORD 
16-20 h.p. 4-seated 
Torpedo. 

An ideal touring car of 

moderate power. 
Fitted with Dunlop, Miche- 
N unmistakable air of elegance, lin, Spencer - Moulton or 
tnd Continental tyres; spare 
distinguishes the Vauxhall Motor 
Carriages. 


They are luxurious, without being 
flashy ; sumptuous, and at the same 
time wonderfully efficient. 


Each of them looks like an athlete 
in a dress suit, and moves with an 
ease and smoothness which inspire tyre, hood, screen, speedo- 
perfect confidence. meter, tools and_ spares. 
CAV. '¥2-volt Dynamo 
lighting set, etc : 
Write for Booklet : The complete car £48 
“The Last Word. 


VAUXHALL MOTORS, ‘LTD. 


174-182 Great Portland Street, London, W. 
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The 19th Hole. 


CV/ICKERY 


Write for Catalogue. 


Selections of Novelties sent on 
approval for Golf, Tennis, Croquet, 
and Archery Prizes, etc. 
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REGENT ST, 


LONDON 
Ww: 


Cigarette Case for a Golfer 
or a Golf Prize. 


Vickery’s new 19th Hole Cigarette 
Cases, the picture beautifully re- 
produced in enamel (by permission 
of John Harvey & Sons, Ltd., 
Bristol, owners of the copyright). 
Sterling Silver, very flat case, 
to hold 5 or 6 cigarettes Rpt 
sizes to order). Enamelled Natural 
Colours - - 65/- 


Monochrome or in Black and White 


Silhouette - : - - 59/6 


The picture can be reproduced on any 
size Cigarette or Cigar Case, in Gold or 
Silver, or on Cigarette Box, etc., etc 


ICKERY: 


Jeweler 


THE GREAT AUSTRIAN TRIALS. 


Conqueror of te Alps! 


(Under the observation of the whole motoring world—Official 
and otherwise.) 


THE 20 h.p. AUSTIN 


(The only Austin entered) 


COMPLETED THE WHOLE JOURNEY OF 1,800 MILES 
IN EIGHT DAYS, CLIMBING 107,523 FEET, 
with only one mechanical stop caused by water in the petrol due 
to torrential rains when replenishing 


The Austin also made 


FASTEST TIME ON FORMULA 
for both timed events (the Katschberg and the five 
kilometres speed trial), in the latter event 
attaining a speed of 


61°6 MILES PER HOUR 
being the THIRD FASTEST TIME OF ALL CARS 
(many of them being four times the engine capacity). 
No seals were broken, in spite of the terrible 
conditions of the Trials. 


THE AUSTIN MOTOR CO. (1914) LTD., 
Lonxceripce Works, 
Loxpon : 479-483, Oxford Street (near Marble Arch), W. 
Depots at Paris, Manchester and Norwich. Sub-Depots at Eveter, 
Tunbridge Wells, and Oxgord, 


House your Books in the 
“OXFORD” 


which is the only sectional bookcase 
that does not give an “ office” appear- 
ance to one’s room. The 


OXFORD 


Sectional Bookcase 


is handsome in appearance, beau- 
tifully made, and moderate in 
cost. It is made to any desired 
sizes and of any wood. Do not 
purchase a bookcase before see- 
ing the interesting illustrated 
price list. which may be had post 
free from the inventors and only 
manufacturers: 


WILLIAM 
BAKER 
& CO., 
OXFORD. 


The only saitanil bookcase which 
does not an Office appearance 


the room 
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THE LADIES’ PAGES 


NOTES AND 


NOVELTIES FOR THE SPORTSWOMAN 


BY MRS. FLORENCE ROBERTS (“ Butterfly ’’) 


COMFORT AND SMARTNESS FOR THE 
HOLIDAYS 
WHEN it comes to arranging an outfit 
for the holidays no two women’s ideas, 
or actual needs, are, of course, in the 
least alike. 

But, on the other hand, every woman 
shares the same extraordinarily strong 
desire to acquire any number of 
additional new belongings as a pre- 
paration for the annual exodus. It does 
not seem to matter in the least how well- 
equipped she may be with clothes for 
all ordinary purposes. Countless new 
necessities are always brought to light 
by the very thought of the holidays, and 
even when these have been duly 
provided for has anyone ever yet 
found herself in the supremely and 
uniquely happy position when once she 
has arrived at her destination, of 
having with her everything that she 
really wants ? 

This year, too, there are likely to be 
even fewer completely successful holiday 
outfits than usual, unless special care 
be devoted to the subject beforehand, 
inasmuch as the fashions are in process 
not only of evolution, but of revolution. 

You may, for instance, have been 
fondly thinking that your last year’s 
motor or travelling coat will do duty 
again for the coming holiday season. 

But your first sight of one or two of 
the new models will shatter all such hopes 
of economy, and, what is more, will make 
you positively forgetful of the question 
of cost, and only anxious to ensure 
your personal and proud possession of 
one of these same new, and exceedingly 
smart and becoming, creations. 

For whereas even as recently as last 
Winter all the coats narrowed from knees 
to ankles in a way which made striking 


contrast with their upper width, every 
wrap which has the least pretension to 
up-to-dateness now hangs from the 
shoulders in full, outward flowing folds, 
whose extent you are permitted to 
realise because they are always cut 
short enough to show several inches of the 
dress skirt, which in this lower part, at 
any rate, is still of the scantiest, the 
impression of straight slenderness being 
demanded and achieved, even when the 
underskirt is arranged in accordion 
pleatings, as will happen with increasing 
frequency I would point out to you. 
Well, these coats are specially com- 
fortable in addition to being most smart 
and exceedingly, and almost universally, 
becoming, too, and so everyone is going 
to make all haste to acquire one; it 
being advisable, indeed, to get used to 
the new outline before the time for the 
wearing of furs comes round again, 
inasmuch as next season’s seal musquash 
and broad-tail, and other furry wraps, 
are all being carried out on the same 
lines of fulness, the most striking of the 
new models being, in fact, a duplicate 
of a certain smart brown cloth coat, 
belted across the front, and all broadly 
bordered with skunk, of which you had 
the first sight in these pages some 
months ago. It was then made by 
Jay’s for Miss Ethel Levey’s wear, when 
“Hullo Tango” first added to the 
gaiety of London, and I pointed out to 
you its special interest and importance 
as the herald of a new fashion. 
Wherefore having proved my right 
to say “‘ I told you so ’—words of pride 
to the speaker and often, alas! of 
exasperating annoyance to the listener ! 
—TI will leave the subject of furs for 
discussion another month, when you will 
be more prepared to give them your 
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serious consideration. For in the mean- 
time your most urgent need, of course, 
is one of the new tweed travelling coats— 
as made with a full swing back, single- 
breasted, loose fronts, and huge side 
pockets, the whole thing having a 
distinctly sporting air which will make a 
special appeal to many. 

Then again, the cape-wrap is by no 
means at the end of its popularity, and 
is indeed a most useful and valuable 
addition to the holiday outfit, more 
especially perhaps if it be made in navy 
blue coating serge, with swing cape back, 
and double-breasted coat fronts. For 
as thus completed and assisted, many a 
serge skirt and a blouse could make a 
triumphant reappearance as a new and 
smart walking fozlette. 

A wise provision for many afternoon 
and evening needs and gowns during the 
next two months is a long gracefully hang- 
ing cape of black satin with a lining of 
some soft but rich white crépe silk, a 
choice of such a lining giving your 
particular wrap more chance of dis- 
tinction among the many than if the 
ordinary satin or moivé were chosen. It 
will further be more effective as well as 
protective if the fronts take the form 
of wide scarves which, when arranged 
in cross-over form and fastened at the 
back, will form a complete covering for 
the presumably, and, indeed, almost 
certainly, flimsy and semi-transparent 
corsage, of your dress ; though if the said 
cape be really well cut, these scarves 
will also be of supremely graceful effect 
when they are left to hang loosely. 
Another good scheme for giving variety 
to such a cape is to have button and 
buttonhole fastenings arranged at either 
side of the soft satin folds, so that 
in a moment, and by a mere touch, a 
semblance of sleeves can be given to the 
draperies. You will get full value from 
such a cape as this even if the fashion 
for the grace-giving wraps does not 
outlive the Autumn, when I must admit 
to you that there seems every likelihood 
of a reversion to the coat of silk or satin 
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or velvet as an extra wrap. But if you 
try on one of these coats, more particu- 
lary one of the many in black silk or 
satin, and then substitute the afore- 
mentioned and attractive cape, you will 
find that whereas the one has a tendency 
to add years to your apparent age, the 
cape on the contrary, seems to take 
off years—as well as inches from your 
figure ! 

So, obviously let us wear the cape and 
keep at any rate an appearance of youth- 
tulness and grace, for as long as may be. 

Another item of attire which I would 
commend for, primarily, holiday wear, 
but also for many later months, is the all- 
black semi-evening gown, made in softest 
chiffon, with a filmy lining of flesh-pink 
chiffon for the upper part of the bodice 
transparency, and then a banding of cob- 
webby black lace beneath the arms to 
hide the presence of any more substantial 
foundation. This will actually, however, 
be the black charmeuse which is con- 
tinued as an underslip to the knees, or 
just below, there then being added a 
broad bordering of black lace. As to the 
arrangement of the chiffon over-dress ; 
a sash of the same filmy fabric should be 
loosely swathed about the waist, and 
knotted at one side in front, there to 
hang over the very full and long tunic 
which is attached on the hips in the 
form of a flounce and takes a quaint 
little upward tilt in front. The under- 
skirt is draped quite closely about the 
ankles, so that it gives a fascinating 
suggestion of the inner transparency of 
lace and the cobwebby black © silk 
stockings, quite plain black charmeuse 
shoes with cothurne lacings high up the 
ankles being the most suitable form of 
footwear with such a gown, whose whole 
chic lies in its absolute subtle softness. 
There must be nothing in the least 
bright or assertive about it, and so it is 
that I advise the banishment of any- 
thing in the way of paste shoe-buckles, 
though these are admittedly in such 
frequent, and in the case of day-time 
attire, regrettable, evidence just now. 
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It will always be easy to relieve the 
soft sombreness of the dress with a 
corsage bouquet of white gardenias, a 
further and now fashionable choice of 


white flowers being 
water - lilies. The 
very palest of pale 
pink roses will also 
be permissible and 
pretty—but, beware 
of any other and 
more definite colour- 
ings with an_all- 
black gown. 

As regards an 
accompanying hat, 
nothing could be 
more suitable or 
smart than one of 
the new tulle models, 
with full trans- 
parent crown, anda 
trebly frilled brim 
which frames and 
softens the face 
most charmingly. 

But if you should 
not be sufficiently 
fair of skin, or else 
so strikingly dark 
as to find this all- 
black attire becom- 
ing (and it is admit- 
tedly trying to the 
woman of merely 
nondescript colour- 
ing), youcan achieve 
very fashionable and 
successful results by 
means of a dress in 
dark blue or brown 
chiffon with a hat 
to match, these 
one-shade schemes 
of softness being 
very much favoured 
this season. 


Or still again, if you can afford to give 
up the idea of making your new chiffon 
gown do double duty, and can reserve 
it entirely for evening wear, you can 
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be sure of a most charming and becoming 
effect if an underslip of flesh pink 
chiffon and charmeuse be veiled with 
filmy draperies of black and mist-grey 


chiffon tied in about 
the waist with a 
broadly swathed 
sash of silver tissue 
brocaded so closely 
with faintly coloured 
pink and mauve and 
blue blossoms that 
its brightness is 
softened into a mere 
elusive shimmer. 

This is only the 
beginning, too, of 
your holiday re- 
quirements and you 
will certainly need 
one or two new tailor 
suits inasmuch as 
these again are cut 
on quite different 
lines, the coats being 
rather long and dis- 
tinctly full, and the 
belts, which are a 
frequent addition, 
are distinguished 
from all their prede- 
cessors by just a 
fraction of difference 
in their width, and 
their position. 

But that fraction 
is the hall-mark of 
the new style and 
smartness. 

Big pockets are 
more conspicuous 
than ever on all the 
new coats, and as 
they are also more 
capacious they can 
for once be put to 
some practical use, 


the fulness of the basques also helping to 
prevent any appearance of dragging, if 
they are called upon to bear the burden 
of handkerchief, purse, or so forth. 
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Altogether there is a good deal of 
sense as well as smartness in these first 
examples of the early Autumn tailor- 
made, and it is further satisfactory to 
note that in some of the skirts there is a 
clever introduction of a pleated panel at 
the back, which by carrying on the lines 
of similar pleatings in the coat gives 
length to the figure to begin with, and 
also insures a new and most welcome 
freedom in walking. In fact, it only 
remains for Fashion to make a certain 
amount of skirt fulness universal and, 
our every garment will be completely 
and delightfully comfortable. 

Certainly a step in the desired 
direction and a literally longer step than 
any which we have been able to take 
for many a long day, is the present and 
increasing vogue of the accordion-pleated 
underskirt, whose alliance with the very 
long tunic is proved by the picture 
to be so exceedingly satisfactory. This 
whole dress, indeed, is ideal for holiday- 


wear, being of the straight and “ waist- 
less ’’ order, which is to be a feature of 


next season’s fashions, the popularity 
of the many models of this kind which 
are then promised is assured by the 
enthusiastic reception which has already 
been accorded to the few shown in 
advance this summer. Moreover, this 
is a very adaptable as well as attractive 
dress, and you can vary its effect by 
means of different tunics over the one 
under-robe, or else, arrange the tunic 
skirt to be made in one and held in 
position by those decoratively buckled 
braces over any desired and dainty 
lingerie blouse. Many different schemes 
will however suggest themselves to you, 
but I would particularly commend 
cotton voile as an economical, effective. 
and uncrushing fabric, and buff and blue 
as a somewhat uncommon and very 
pretty colour scheme. 

The hat in its turn is one of the most 
up-to-date Canotier models whose 
increased width of brim will be particu- 
larly welcome on sunny days by the 
Straw, silk, satin crépe-de-Chine 
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and areophane are all being used for their 
making. By the way these band and 
buckle adornments are in frequent and 
always smart evidence on the newest 
white felt hats which are also of sailor 
shaping, though their brims are not 
quite as wide as that silken model which 
is sketched. 

But for sheer comfort, especially at 
holiday time, there is nothing to beat 
the little soft hat which is drawn closely 
on to the head, the brim upturning at the 
left side, and down-dipping at the other 
and so bringing into evidence a contrast 
of colour, and sometimes of fabric, also. 
An outer white satin underlined with soft 
black or blue straw, or a pale pink or 
blue straw may be upturned with black 
satin. A bird poised at one side will be all 
sufficient and smart trimming for such 
a hat, but you should see to it that it 
takes up a lowly rather than an aspiring 
position, else you will not be able to 
throw over your hat one of the motor 
veils which are quite the most 
picturesque as well as practical addition 
to travelling and holiday headgear and 
toilettes. 

The veil which I consider perfect for 
all these purposes, as well as_ for 
motoring to which it is primarily 
dedicated by its name, is formed of a 
length of wide chiffon with a hemstitched 
border, and has let into its centre a 
fine net or lace veiling just sufficient 
to cover the face. This saves any and all 
trouble in arrangement, as the veil is 
thrown right over the hat, the open- 
work part brought into position over the 
face and then the chiffon ends drawn 
round the neck and tied in front or at 
the side, or else left to hang loosely. 
It is the matter of a moment and a 
touch then just to lift up the front part 
when one wants to enjoy a cup of tea— 
or powder one’s nose !—without dis- 
arranging the rest of the veil, and 
always and in any and every one of its 
several possible positions, it is the most 
bewitchingly becoming thing imaginable 
or obtainable. 
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Which reminds me to tell you that 
it is a speciality of Jay’s in Regent 
Street. 

So do get one at least, in, say, dark 
blue, as a start ; and then if you do not 
secure a second and several others, you 
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further and quite unique desirability 
for mountain climbing, and may, more- 
over, be proclaimed as ideal wear for 
women in the Colonies who make a 
practice of riding astride. For, as its 
portrait will show you, the skirt is 


will be the first woman who has been so 
strong-minded as to resist the lure of 
the fascinating thing. Or, rather, per- 
haps I should say so unwise, seeing 
that it does seem foolish to miss a 
chance, or rather, a certainty, of being 
most charming and most comfortable, 
at the same time. 

Then in the best interests of whatever 
hats you take away on your holidays, I 
would strongly advise you to invest in a 
hat-box, which is arranged with an 
inner “cage’’ formed of interlaced 
bands of wide webbing. For as this can 
be lifted out, and the hat linings just 
pinned to the webbing, the usually 
troublesome work of packing is simpli- 
fied to a degree which makes it a perfect 
pleasure, and what is more, the hats 
cannot get disarranged or damaged in 
any way. 


NEWS AND COSTUMES FOR THE 
SPORTSWOMAN. 


Perhaps tennis players will above 
all other sportswomen most 
appreciative of the new “ Basio”’ 
costume, as it is in the often unusual and 
unconventional attitudes of this some- 
what strenuous game that the restric- 
tions of the ordinary skirt are most 
continuously and irritatingly hampering. 

But then, too, the golfers will I am 
sure be eager to adopt it, and it has a 


‘ 


** BASIO ”’ 
SPORTS 
COSTUME 


(at Burberry’s) } 


actually made in divided form, though 
this division is so cleverly arranged 
that it is never obtrusive or unattractive 
and when so desired, can be completely 
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hidden by means of a series of stud 
fasteners, the costume to all appearance 
then being just one of ordinary fashioning 
and quite suitable and smart for the 
morning constitutional or the afternoon 
promenade by the sea. 

Another point in the favour of the 
‘ Basio’”’ costume, and its wearers, is 
the absence of any joining or band at the 
waist, meaning, of course, simplicity in 
adjustment and comfort in wear, as 
there is nothing to drag or be dis- 
arranged however strenuous the game 
and the movements may be. The long 
lines of the plain central panel in the 
front, and at the back are most 
becoming to the figure; and last, but 
by no means least, many different 
shirts and blouses can be worn to 
complete the costume and not only 
vary its effect but also help to adapt 
it to different occasions. In fact it is 


quite perfect, but then, you see, it is a 
Burberry creation, and the name of the 


world-famous Haymarket firm is the best 
possible guarantee of the desirability 
of any and every garment it accom- 
panies that the sportswoman could 
desire—or the sportsman either for the 
matter of that. 

So the success of the “ Basio” is 
a foregone conclusion, and it is assuredly 
going to figure in hundreds of holiday 
outfits this season to the great advantage 
of all concerned. It is made in any 
number of different fabrics, including 
white and navy serge, and the gabardine 
which is so closely associated with 
Burberry’s name and fame. Moreover 
it can be completed, when so desired, by 
a separate shirt-blouse made in the same 
material, and so giving more protection 
for riding, mountaineering and so forth 
than a Jingerie or silken blouse. 
Altogether it is a most adaptable as 
well as attractive affair, and though it is 
of course primarily designed for sporting 
wear, | foresee its popularity with every 
woman who wants to take her holiday 
tramps in comfort, with the possibility, 
too, of its soon being considered as much 
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of a necessity for each season’s outfit 
by the woman who lives in the country 
as the coat and skirt costume. 


But this is only one Burberry novelty 
and there are scores of others whose 
display in their uniquely spacious and 
splendid showrooms in the Haymarket, 
is a positive joy to the eye. For 
Burberry’s are real artists as well as 
practical experts, and the . colourings 
and patternings of their specially woven 
fabrics are quite beautiful. So it is that 
you will find some of these new coats 
and wraps lined with a hand-woven silk, 
in perhaps subtly shot shadings of grey 
and green, and with butterflies gloriously 
purple and blue and gold fluttering all 
over it, this new “ Butterfly ’’ series 
of silks being indeed put to any 
number of different and decorative uses, 
a graceful fringe-bordered scarf which by 
means of a central stud fastener can be 
instantly transformed into a cape-wrap 
showing off the beautiful texture and 
pattern of the silk to special advantage. 


Then Burberry’s are equally ready to 
provide you with a long cape of shot 
gold and mauve silk, lined with pinkish 
mauve and finished off and weighted 
into position by big and beautiful tassel 
ornaments formed of gold cord and 
mauve silk, or else with a “ Burrap”’ 
cape which is one of the most perfectly 
protective and withal light travelling and 
motor wraps, the long revers on the right 
side being so arranged that it can be 
unbuttoned and fastened right over in 
double-breasted style. Other smart 
capes there are which introduce a very 
effective contrast of colour and fabric 
into their waistcoat fronts, Burberry’s 
always being just as successful with the 
fashionable as the severely simple and 
practical form of sporting tailor-made 
attire. 


In this connection it is interesting to 
note, too, their travelling and motor 
and wrap coats on the full lines which, 
as I have already advised you, are to 
be the feature of next season. So that if 
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NOTES AND NOVELTIES FOR THE SPORTSWOMAN 


you number a Burberry coat among 
your possessions you are ready in advance 
for the coming change of fashion. And 
if you do not, it is obviously a good 
opportunity to remedy a serious omission 
in your holiday outfit. 


A TRIUMPH OF INGENUITY. 


As to going away for a holiday without 
a fitted dressing-case, it would be 


nothing more nor less than a tragedy for 
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case for the longer visits and journeyings. 
It is also necessary to acquire for 
one day or week-end runs into the 
country a second case which, though 
much smaller, contains all those things 
from which no woman who takes 
any pride in her appearance is ever 
willingly separated for many hours 
together. 

So if you have not realised this further 
need do so now, when there is a specially 


AN INGENIOUS NOVELTY IN MOTOR CASES 


(at Mappin and Webb’s) 


any woman, and quite a_ painful 
experience for a man, for the matter 
of that. So as in these days when 
everyone loves comfort and luxury, and 
both are made pleasantly possible with- 
out the least extravagance, every one of 
you is presumably already in possession 
of some sort of a fitted case. The only 
question is whether it is the right kind ; 
the very latest and the most conve- 
nient ; and then again, remember, it is 
not enough now to have just one dressing 


good opportunity ; inasmuch as Mappin 
and Webb’s latest triumph of ingenuity 
as applied both to dressing and motor 
cases makes both doubly desirable and 
convenient without, however, you will 
be interested and thankful to hear, 
any appreciable increase in the price ! 
At first sight there is nothing to show 
that the new cases are different from any 
of the other marvels of compact con- 
venience which have always been obtain- 
able from that wonderful place in 
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THE CUNLIFFE’? SHOOTING SEAT 
(at Mappin and Webb's) 


Oxford Street. And only 
those whom you wish to let 
into the secret will ever dis- 
cover that the lid of the case 
opens to disclose an inner and 
velvet lined compartment for 
jewellery, and another secret 
and safe hiding place for 
letters or bank-notes,or cheque 
book. Now is not that a good 
idea? and is it not further 
most satisfactory to know 
that thus made in morocco 
leather, lined with silk, and 
provided with a secure double 


action lock, and fitments of bottles and jars 
in plain sterling silver richly gilt, and ivory 
brushes, the motor case complete, costs only 
£12 10s. ? 

Supposing, again, that you want a new dressing 
case, there is a perfectly lovely affair in purple 
morocco and moire, with silver fittings, made on 
this same clever principle, which is a positive 
marvel of value for £30. Moreover, Mappin and 
Webb’s are always so helpful and accommodating 
that, if you have some fittings which you want to 
use, they would be quite willing to arrange them 
for you in one of these new cases, adding to them 
of course if necessary. Thus you ought to be able, 
in one way or the other, to take advantage of 
this really most admirable idea and invention, 
You can only get these special secret - opening 
cases from Mappin & Webb’s, let me tell you, 
but supposing that anyone cannot possibly afford 
the perfect thing of the picture, let me console 
them, and ensure their comfort, by proclaiming 
4 guineas as the first price of some other ordinary 
shaped but most compact and convenient little 
motor cases. From this modest beginning it is also 


possible to go up to hundreds of pounds, and the 
heights of luxury in the way of dressing cases whose 
fitments are of solid gold, other things of luxurious 
loveliness bring some softly-coloured enamel into 
the scheme, with silver gilt for finishing and 


contrast. These, however, are of course reserved 
for the fortunate few, for instance, a bridegroom 
elect whose purse is luckily as deep as his devotion. 


TEA TIME COMFORTS FOR TRAVELLERS 
(at Mappin and Webb's) 
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NOTES AND NOVELTIES FOR THE SPORTSWOMAN 


But everyone can and surely will 
invest on their own account in a certain 
charming and new shaped hand-bag of 
black moire with a long loop handle 
of the same fashion-favoured fabric, and 
the further finish of a silken tassel. For 
at 10/6 this is going to be one of the 
most popular productions of the season, 
and incidentally it should prove once 
and for all that everyone can afford to 
go to Mappin & Webb’s, and get the 
best of whatever may be required 
whether it be silver or leather goods, 
jewellery or plate, or the china and glass 
which have now been added to the 
many departments. 

But so that the menfolk may acquire 
equal confidence I will also proclaim 
the presence there of a 10/6 bayonet 
flask (to hold half-a-pint) in crocodile 
leather and best electro-plate. 

Furthermore, as a tea-basket plays 
such an important part in the equipment 
and the enjoyment of motor parties 


in particular and the holiday programme 
in general, let me introduce to you one 
which costs only £3 15s: as completely 
fitted for two people, or £5 10s. if four 
are to be provided for to equal perfection. 


Other combined luncheon and _ tea- 
baskets there are on which £30 can be 
spent to excellent advantage, and 
Mappin & Webb’s are always prepared 
to send experts to view a car and then 
design a specially-fitted case. So that, 
here again, you see, it will pay you 
and please you to go to them whether 
you have little or much to spend. 

- And so one could go on to recommend 
a hundred other equally desirable 
things, but at the moment I must con- 
tent myself with just one more, and 
that a most cleverly devised and 
combined umbrella and shooting stick 
whose adapation to different require- 
ments is achieved in a moment, and in 
the simplest possible way. In each of 
its aspects and uses it is equally 
satisfactory, but indeed its advantages 
are so obvious to sportswomen and 
sportsmen, that it only remains 
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to chronicle the moderate prices of 
33/6 and 36/6 which they will 
respectively have to pay for its 
possession. 


NEW STYLES FOR THE SHOOTING 
SEASON. 


In further connection with, and 
preparation for, the shooting season, have 
you thought about your new costume 

et? 
If not, can you possibly resist the 
suggestion, and the appropriateness, of 
the “‘ Badminton ” costume, as made by 
Harrods of the Brompton Road, S.W., 
and therefore, it is almost needless to 
say, made to perfection. There are 
advantages about it too, beyond those 
of its practical style and admirable 
cut, which are immediately obvious even 
in a picture. For the material itself 
is a novelty, and one of the most 
interesting and attractive of the new 
Autumn fabrics from the sportswoman’s 
point of view. It isa Welsh hand-loomed 
homespun, and Harrod’s choice of it for 
the making of so many of the smartest 
shooting suits is due to its being all wool, 
very soft and light, and notably well 
wearing. It is available, moreover, in 
a charming range of heather and purple 
moor mixtures, and there is a certain 
shade of box yellow which, as being 
rather uncommon and_ particularly 
charming, I should advise you all to see. 

The pockets are a distinctive feature 
of this ‘‘ Badminton ”’ costume, the coat 
being provided with “concertina”’ 
pockets, and the skirt with a capacious 
“trouser pocket,” which might really 
almost be called, and do duty as, a lunch 
pocket, &c. So now it only remains to 
chronicle a moderate price of 64 guineas 
which is going to make the “‘ Badminton ’ 
costume a pleasant possibility for every- 
one of its admirers and would-be wearers. 

By the way, this price gives you the 
benefit of a satin lining to the coat and 
the chance of a further choice of fabric 
from the real Shetland homespuns 


THE 
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** BADMINTON ”’ SHOOTING COSTUME 
(at Harrods) 


which are so admirable for sporting wear. 
Harrods are also prepared to supply 
the same costume at the same price 
when made in covert coatings and men’s 
serge suitings for those (and they are 
likely to be many) who want to take 
advantage of the smartly simple style 
for walking and travelling and holiday 
wear. 


Then their newest model in sports 
and travelling coats is distinguished by 
that outward flare at the foot which I 
have already told you is to be the hall- 
mark of up-to-dateness during the coming 
season. 


It is as made by Harrods, that 
you will appreciate the smartness 
of the new shape, inasmuch as their 
skill ensures the fulness and “ flare ”’ 
being at the sides only, and the back and 
front being perfectly straight in their 
hang. The result of this is that, though 
the extra fulness means an increase of 
comfort and gives a new effect and 
smartness to the front view, the side 
silhouette is still of the slenderness 
which is so becoming, and there is not 
a suggestion of the “ thickness ”’ which 
is fatal to the figure. 


Harrods are making this new coat 
in a worthily new material named 
“ Atlantic Wave” by reason of a stripe 
which runs perpendicularly in a pretty 
wave cut in the long nap. As to the 
colours, they are beautiful, notably a 
soft shade of beige, a deep ¢éte-de-négre, 
a warm nut-brown, a glowing beetroot, 
and a soft bottle-green. Altogether the 
sportswoman is, I am sure, going to be 
vastly appreciative of the smartness 
and the comfort of this new coat, 
to say nothing of a price of only 
54. guineas. 


Which all goes to prove, if any such 
proof be necessary nowadays, that if 
you want to be always well dressed, you 
will invariably be wise to get Harrods to 
help you, whether your immediate 
requirements be a shooting suit or a 
ball gown. 
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An Ideal Type of Holiday. 


8 again the momentous question 
crops up as to where the Holiday 
can best be spent, and it is one 
which requires careful consideration, 
as health during the rest of the year 
may largely depend upon the annual 
vacation ; in whatever sphere we move, 
holiday should take the form of an en- 
tire change from ordinary surroundings. 
With this end in view a more ideal 
holiday cannot be spent than one actu- 
ally on the sea. Quite a delightful as 
weil as a most interesting vacation 
can be passed by taking a cruise amongst 
the Lochs and Sounds of the West 
Highlands with the privilege of visiting 
such picturesque spots as Loch Swen, 
Loch Melfort, Oban, Loch Linnhe, 
Fort William, Sound of Mull, Loch Duich, 
Kyle of Loch Alsh, Loch _ Torridon, 
and others too numerous to mention; in 
addition to which is the magnificent 
scenery round the Isle of Skye; and such 
beautiful spots as the Pass of Glencoe, The 
Pass of Melfort, Glen Shiel, etc. These cruises 
are performed by S.S. “ Princess Royal ’”’ 
(1982 tons), which steamer is practically a 
large yacht : she does not carry on any cargo 
work, cruises generally in smooth water 
amongst the finest of scenery, is at anchor 
quietly almost every night, and offers an 
opportunity to visit out-of-the-way places of 
great attraction and beauty which are not 
always easy to reach. 


Photograph H. M., Jones, Heswall, 


Loch Swen. 


Photograph H. M. Jones, Heswall. 


Loch Morar. 


It may be interesting to mention that a 
tour round the entire coast of Great Britain 
can be completed in the short space of twelve 
days. The distance covered is over 1800 
miles, and, as can be imagined, the diversity 
of scenery passed “en route” leaves an 
indelible impression upon the tourist’s mind. 
This cruise gives one an opportunity of seeing 
some of our largest seaport towns, such as 
Inverness, Aberdeen, Newcastle, Hull, Ports- 
mouth, Southampton, and Plymouth. What 
could be more fascinating to the true sea- 
lover ? But for those who cannot spare the 
time some delightful shorter cruises have 
been arranged between Liverpool, Oban, 

Orkney, Aberdeen, and Edinburgh, thus 

embracing some of the finest scenery 

in the United Kingdom. 


A holiday of this type, though so 
thoroughly enjoyable, can be obtained 
inexpensively, and any who are interested 
should write to Messrs. M. Langlands & 
Sons, Brown’s Buildings, Liverpool, for 
copies of their booklets giving full par- 
ticulars of various cruises ;_ their 
steamers are well appointed and every 
care has been taken to provide for the 
comfort and convenience of passengers ; 
any possible monotony of being afloat 
too long is overcome by the frequent 
opportunities which are offered of interest 
ing excursions on shore. 
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Shrewd Men in the Stock Market 


On the tell-tale tape keen eyes and keener brains 
watch the ebband flow of market prices. They pick 
and choose where return of invested money issecure. 


And these men are keen experienced Sportsmen too. They 
invest where the limit to their return is not fixed, and is 
absolutely and confidentially secure. Follow them. 


The Books of the House of Gant contain their names because 
it is the oldest and best established Turf Accountancy Business 
in England. For 23 years it has dealt 
honourably, generously, promptly. 
Its motto is 
“WHAT GANT OWES GANT PAYS.” 


As an instance of the firm’s stability, two 
clients of Mr. D. M. Gant have been paid 
£13,233 as winnings in the Double 
Event—Lincoln and Grand National. 
Deal with the House of Gant and secure that 
insignia of the Sportsman, the red leather- 


bound pocket book. Write this 
day for terms and _ particulars. 


D. M. GANT 
\ Gurf Accountant 


41 NEW BOND STREET 
LONDON, W 


This is “ The Sportsman 
Red Diary of Distinction.” 
Carry it and you will be 
at once recognised as a 
Sportsman of high-stand- 

es ES : ing. It is a useful Racing 

Guide for the year 1914 
Seu Latest tape prices guaran- ~’ 

teed on future Racing 
Events. 


In answering this advertisement it is desirable that you mention THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE. 
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SPORTS WRAPS 


Harrods are now showing an interesting collection of model Race- 
Wraps, suitable also for Motoror Travel wear. These models from 
famous French and Viennese houses are in many cases exclusive to 
Harrods, and can be copied by our own skilled tailors at strictly 
moderate prices. 


S.C. “ Poiret” 


This sketch shows an original 
Paul Poiret model. Dependirg 
for its effect as much on its rich 
colour combination, as its 
striking lines, it is fashioned of 
beautifully soft finished Wool 
Velour of a lovely shade of 
madder, the revers and facings 
being of Saxe Blue face cloth. 
Lined with a Futuristic silk in 
which brilliant emerald pre- 
dominates, it is finished with 
gilt buttons. This beautiful 
model can be copied in our own 
show rooms in various materials 
at strictly moderate prices. 


S.C. “ Revillion” 


The large bow of black silk 
velour at the back gives a touch 
of originality to this excep- 
tionally smart coat. Made in 
our own workrooms, of best 
quality soft finished Cumberland 
Curl Cloth, it is lined throughout 
with soft silk to tone. 

10} gns. 


Write for Harrods 
Special Art Catalogue 
of Spring Fashions 
charmingly printed in 


photogravure, a process 
that depicts the modes 
in most realistic form. 


4. 


S.C. Revillion”’ S.C. Foiret” 


HARRODS LTD. LONDON, S.W. 


RicHARD BurRBIDGE, Managing Director. 


In answering this advertisement it is desirable that you mention THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE. 
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BADMINTON 


Nowhere in the country is 
there a greater or better 
selection of links open to 
the golfer than in the 
south-western district of 
Scotland. Both inland 
and all along the seaboard enthusiasts 
for the game have unequalled oppor- 
tunities of indulging in their fascinating 
and health-giving recreation, and every 
facility is given by the Railway Company 
in the way of providing a full and fast 
service of trains, so that those whom 
necessity causes to be “ cabined, cribbed, 
confined ”’ in the dull atmosphere of the city 
may in the shortest space of time be sur- 
rounded by the wide horizon of the breezy 
links. Amongst the more famous of the 
many courses along the Ayrshire littoral are 
the Championship Course at Prestwick, 
Prestwick St. Nicholas and St. Cuthbert, 
Bogside, Troon, Gailes, Barrassie and Turn- 
berry. Inland and within a_half-hour’s 
train run from Glasgow are Bridge of Weir 
(Old Course Ranfurly), Ranfurly Castle, 
and Kilmalcolm, all flourishing clubs, and in 
many cases with applicants for membership 
waiting their turn for vacancies. With the 
exception of the Championship Course, 
however, daily, weekly or monthly member- 
ship can be had by the visitor. 

The Railway Company have two 18-hole 
courses at Turnberry in connection with 
their large and luxurious hotel, and golfing 
is a delight in this beautiful and secluded 
district—the birthplace of King Robert the 
Bruce. These links are of a fine sporting 
character, and the hazards, natural and 
artificial, are so placed as to give interest 
and variety to the game and bring out the 
best capabilities of the player. No. 1 
Course, which skirts the shore line, is over 
6,000 yards in length, and is worthy the 
high praise it has received from world-known 
players. No.,2 is somewhat shorter, and is 
more favoured by lady visitors. 

“ Far and Sure,” a brochure on the golfing 
resorts on the G. & S. W. Railway, can be 


had on application. 


GLASGOW AND 
SOUTH-WESTERN 
RAILWAY, 
THE GOLFER’S 
LINE. 


NOTA BENE 


SUMMER SERVICES Many _ improvements 
TO THE CONTINENT. and accelerations in the 

Cross-Channel services 
to the Continent will be found in the summer 
timetables of the South Eastern & Chatham 
Railway, just issued. 

The new express via Dover-Calais, leaving 
London at 4-30 p.m., in addition to having 
the quickest Paris connection (the journey 
between the two capitals taking only 6} 
hours) will now run every weekday to Bale, 
Lucerne and Milan, and by this accelerated 
service the journey between London and 
Italy will be reduced by three hours. 

For the tourist season in the Engadine and 
Bernese Oberland the 4-30 p.m. service will 
again be the principal express, and through 
carriages from Calais to Coire and Calais to 
Interlaken will be provided. 

The 2-5 p.m. via Folkestone-Boulogne 
service to the Rhone Valley and Italy by 
the Simplon route will be considerably 
accelerated, and, for the convenience of 
passengers a through carriage from 
Boulogne to Lausanne has been arranged. 

Visitors to the seaside resorts in the North 
of France will, during the season, again have 
a week-end service put at their disposal 
every Friday, enabling them to return on 
the following Monday morning by special 
boat from Boulogne and special train from 
Folkestone, reaching London at midday. 

For the summer exodus to the Vosges 
health and pleasure centres, through 
carriages from Calais to Contrexéville, 
Vittel, etc., will be run, and in the various 
express services to the Continent, by the 
Ostend and Flushing routes, many improve- 
ments have been made. 

* * * * * 

The Richmond Royal Horse Show, which 
will be held on Friday and Saturday the 
19th and 20th of June, promises to be a 
greater success than ever. The Directors 
are making strenuous endeavours to ensure 
that the coming show shall beat all previous 
records. Novel and interesting features are 
promised, and neither trouble nor expense 
are being spared to give visitors two 
days of crowded enjoyment. 
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Know the Man 


with whom you Bet 


SECURITY 


business to 


CHARLES VILLIERS 


HAPMAN 


Turf Commissioner 
(Member of the Leading London Sporting Clubs). 


Ante-Post or Starting Price Doubles, Payments of Winnings made by Bank- 
Trebles and Accumulators both Win notes, Postal Orders, or Cheques at 
and Places. Full multiplied Odds laid. Client’s option. 

NO LIMIT. | LOST WIRES PAID IN FULL. 


Send your Business now on 


ANY FUTURE EVENT. 
Best Market Prices (Guaranteed. 


“A Turf Accountant of Note.” 


«‘ Perhaps the largest operator and heaviest layer to-day in the Clubs and with the public is 
Mr. Charles Villiers Chapman, 24-26, Maddox-street, London, W. Mr. Chapmaw makes a special 
feature of future-event betting, and backers who favour this fascinating form of speculation are 
always able to obtain a long price about their fancy for any big race, whilst they will have the 
satisfaction of knowing that 1n the event of its proving successful the cheque for their winnings 
will be waiting for them on the Tuesday morning following the race.’—‘*The Tatler,’ 
May 20, 1914. 


Write to-day for my illustrated Book of Rules, a most interesting guide to the Turf, 
and learn something of the Firm with whom it will pay you to transact your business. 


24-26 Maddox Street, London, W. 


Telegrams : ‘* Repayable, Reg, London.” Telephone : 890 Mayfair (10 lines). 
NOT REPRESENTED ON ANY RACECOURSE. 


STUDY 


and send your 


In answering this advertisement it-is desirable that you mention THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE. 
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THE LAMP PUMP 


BADCOCK’S PATENT. 
The Cheapest and most Compact Power Pump in the World. 


AN AUTOMATIC LIFT AND FORCE PUMP. 


Will pump Floor Space 
per hour by this 
at the cost of — ce F Installation, 

less than 2ft. Gin. by 
(One Penny !) 4 ‘4 


A 
A 


Telegrams: 
‘*Pumsyndi, 
Sowest, 
London.” 


Telephone: 
Victoria 
7578. 


NO MORE PUMPING BY HAND. 
NO ENGINE HOUSE or SKILLED ATTENDANCE REQUIRED. 


Borehole Pumps, Deep Well Pumps, Pumps for High Lifts, Hydraulic Rams. 


AWARDS : 


The only Silver Medal by the Royal Agricultural Society of England, July, 1908. 

Fantetiar Wells and South Eastern Counties Agricultural Society, 
uly, 

Warwickshire Agricultural Society, August, 1908. 


GOLD MEDAL, Franco-British Exhibition, October, 1908. 


Silver Gilt Banksian Medal by the Royal Horticultural Society, July, 1909. 
Silver Medal by the Wirral and Birkenhead Agricultural Society, July, 1909. 
ist Prize, Deventer (Holland) Agricultural Exhibition, July, 1909. 

Gold Medal, Buenos Ayres Exhibition, 1910. 


” 


Apply for Further Particulars to 


The Lamp Pump Engineering Co., Ltd., 


HYDRAULIC ENGINEERS. 


12, Carey Street, Vincent Square, Westminster, LONDON, S.W., 


WHERE THE PUMPS CAN BE SEEN AT WORK, 
(Two minutes’ walk from the Royal Horticultural Hall). 


In answering this advertisement it is desirable that you mention THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE. 
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The Badminton Magazine Hdvertiser. 


ALL COMMUNICATIONS RESPECTING ADVERTISEMENTS SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO THE ADV ERTISEMENT MANAGER, “ BADMINTON MAGAZINE, 
SHOE Lane, Lonpon, E.C. Telegraphic Address—* BADMINzINE, LonDOoN.”’ Telephone—6580‘ HoLporn. 


Harvey Nichols have so completely arrested the attention 
of all who love chic attire that there is scarcely a 
well-dressed woman in the land who does not go to them 


:: i: for something—or everything—she wears. ::  :: 


Harvey 


Knightsbridge, London, sw. 


In answering this advertisement it is desirable that you mention THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE 
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THE EVER-SEASONABLE 
“PIANOLA” PIANO. 


There are many,Moments in every summer day when you 
feel the need for music. When you seek the shelter of 
the house in the sweltering mid-day hours, whilst you 
are resting between hard fought games, and, most of all, 
in the gloaming after dinner you find that the ‘ Pianola’ 
Piano provides entertainment unfailing in its interest 
and illimitable in its variety. 
The ‘ Pianola’ Piano is the * Pianola’ combined with 
the famous Steinway, Weber, Steck, or Stroud Piano. 


All models are obtainable on easy terms and are illustrated 
in Catalogue B.M.” 


perOINT 


ORCHESTRELLE CO. 
Eolian Hail, 
135-8-7, New Bond Street, 
London, W. 


KING 
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and 
(Regd. Trade Mark). A M A 
F,XCELLENCE in day and night siescuaiei made garments of the best possible 
material—can only be enjoyed by the man who wears “ Viyella” Shirts and Pyjamas. 
There is no other material which has all the “* Viyella”’ virtues. Warm, soft and light, refined 
in appearance and exceedingly durable, it washes well and does not shrink. It has a special 
health value in that it absorbs the moisture of the body and radiates it away, thus being superior 
to ordinary non-absorbent flannel, chilly linen, or cotton fabrics. The ready-to-wear garments 
are tailor-cut and finished, giving the comfort which only the correctly tailored article can, 
but if you prefer having your Shirts 
made to measure insist upon your 
Outfitter using Viyella.” 


Should a “ Viyella” Garment 
Shrink it will be replaced 
Free of Charge. 

Of all High-class Outfitters. 


DOD 


If any difficulty is experienced in obtaining please write : 


Wa. & Co., Lrp. ( Wholesale only), 8a, House, Newoate Street, Loxpox, E.C. 


IMPROVED 


EMPIRE 


NOBEL’S CASES 


Form a Perfect Combination 


for all kinds of Game Shooting. 


Nobel’s Explosives Co., Ltd., 
Glasgow & London. 


In answering any advertisement on this page it is desirable that you mention THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE. 
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By Special 

Appointment 

to H.M. the 
Queen. 


new SPORTS COATS 


Harrops Sports Coats for 
early Autumn wear show 
the new points of fashion. 
Mannish in cut and line, 
the “ full-skirted ten- 
dency is apparent in many 
of the smartest models ; 
colours are subtle and 
subdued. 

Before leaving for the 
Moors the Sportswoman 
should not omit to visit 
Harrods Sports Coat Salon. 


S.C. **Walton”’ 
Tailored of the softest hand- 
woven Shetland Tweed this coat 
for the Moors is a particularly 
smart example of the ‘full 
skirted coat.’ With the wide 
shoulders to shoulder seam, and 
half lined watered silk, it is 
made by our own tailors, in a 
variety of the new soft, subdued 
colourings. Light in weight and 
very soft. Price 4 gns. 


S.C. Weiss 
A new expression of the smart 
guao-club check is the pattern of 
this Scotch tweed coat. Soft, 
light in weight and half lined 
silk, with large patch pockets, 
and collar, cuffs, and buttons of 
leather to tone, it is essentially 
a coat for smart service. 
Suitable for sports, walking and 
general wear. Price 43 gns. 


2 


HARRODS, LTD. LONDON, S.W. 


ae 
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¢ 
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THE NEW 
BADMINTON SHOOTING SCHOOL 


WEMBLEY PARK, N.W. 


The School is only 30 minutes from Town via Baker Street. Trains every few minutes. 


The Grounds are only 7 minutes walk from Station, or visitors can be met at Station and 
conveyed by motor to the grounds free of charge. 


The most up-to-date and 
convenient of access of 
any Shooting Ground 
near London. Equipped 
with all the LATEST 
APPLIANCES FOR 
GUN FITTING, &c. 


An Ideal Ground for 
Practice of all kinds of 
Shooting under natural 
Experienced 
Game Shots always in 
attendance for Gun Fit- 


conditions. 


ting, Coaching, & Lessons 


FITTING AT TRY-GUN TARGETS. 


Practice at Rocketing Pheasants from Towers 50 to 120 ft. high. 


Grouse Driving from butts. Partridge Driving over hedges. 
Walking up through Rough Cover, and Shooting Birds from 100 


concealed traps. For terms and appointments, apply to 


HOLLAND & HOLLAND, Lid., 


Telegrams: “‘ARMOURER LONDON.” Teleph : RD 2909 and 9375. 


98, NEW BOND ST., 
LONDON, W. . 


TRADE 5XMARKS 


This Rifle has a finely shaped taper 30in. barrel, covered caterpillar 
foresight, B.S.A. No. 8 Aperture Backsight with Screw Adjustments, 
Martini Action finely Engraved, and Pistol Grip-stock of Heart Walnut 

with Horn Cap. 


RETAIL PRICE 6 Guineas. | PLAIN MODEL 5 Guineas, 


The B.S.A Rifle illustrated imparts to the 70-grain copper-enveloped bullet of this remarkable cartridge the 
extremely high velocity of 3,000 feet per second. The lead core of the bullet is exposed at the nose, and the bullet 
breaks up immediately it strikes. It makes a very severe wound in the flesh of soft-skinned game. It has been 
most successfully used for deer and bear shooting. One fixed sight or adjustment only is required since the trajectory 
at 150 yards is but I}in. high and at 300 yards Gin. high. Range judging and the expensive results of the very common 
errors therein are entirely obviatzd. All other mid-range combinations are now obsolete. 


Write for fully illustrated information without delay to 
THE BIRMINGHAM SMALL ARMS COMPANY Ltd., BIRMINGHAM. 
a3 Makers of Rifles for H.M. War Department and of the famous Cycles and Motors. - 
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SPORTS OUTFITTERS TO ALL NATIONS. 


THE GAMAGE RANGE OF GOLF BALLS. 


THE “ARIEL” 


Dimple marking. Floating and 
heavy. 


The Core of the ‘‘ARIEL ”’ Ball is 
made throughout of the very 
best rubber thread procurable. 
The covering material used is so 
tough and resilient as to render 
the ball practically indestruc- 
tible. Guaranteed not to crack, 
and the paint is also guaranteed 
not to chip off. 


Price 18/6 doz. Post free. 


THE “REFEREE” 


iq 

odd 


The Cores of these Balls are 
made from the very finest 
elastic. The covers are made of 
the finest Para rubber. 
ball is guaranteed for 18 holes. 


Every 


Price 14/6 doz. 
Sample Balls 1/3 


Post free. 


THE ‘‘ GAMAGE” 


THE “ILIxXUM” 


The “‘Hlixum’”’ Golf Ball. 


Bramble or recessed marking. 
This Ball has been introduced 
by us to meet the pressing 
demand for a good ball at a low 
price, and no expense has been 
spared to produce the desired 
effect. We suggest that they 
should be compared with other 
makes of balls at higher prices. 
Price 11/6 doz. 
Sample Ball 1/= Post paid. 


CROQUET REQUISITES. 


SPECIAL CLUB SET. 


.G. 0. Containing 4 Best French Polished Boxwood Mallets, size 7 by 3, Octagon Handles, 
38 in. long, 4 very best Self-coloured and Scored Boxwood Balls, regulation size, 
6 Enamelled Arches of latest design, Boxwood Hammer, Drill, Starting and Turning 


Posts, Rules, &c. 
. G. 2. Ditto- 
. G. 3. Ditto 


ditto- 
ditto’ 


THE 


Complete in Strong Wood Box .. ae 
As above, with Malacca Cane Octagon H 


. G. 16S.M. 


All very highly finished and packed in Str 
Style and finish as above, with 8 by 3 Mallets ; 


9 by 3 
9 by 27 ,, ; 


ong box 


Price £1 18 
21 


°*GAMAGE” ALL ENGLAND SET. 

. G. 19S.F. Containing 4 selected Polished Mallets, with Fluted Handles and 9 by 3 Boxwood 
Heads, 4 Best Quality Balanced Boxwood Balls, 15 to 16} ozs., 6 Stout Regulation 
Hoops, Spring Clips, Regulating Turning and Winning Posts, Marking Pins for 
unfinished Games, Strong Hammer, Iron Drill, Hoop Gauge, and Rules. 


andles, bound with Twine = 


Price £2 12 
3 5 


. G. 24 Containing 3 Selected Polished Boxwood Mallets, with Octagon Handles and Heads, 
9 by 3, 8 Balanced Self-coloured Boxwood Balls, 15 to 16} 0z., 6 Stout Enamelled 
Regulation Hoops, Marking Pins for unfinished Games, Spring Clips, Starting and 


Turning Posts, Iron Drill, Mallet, Rules, &c. 
Ditto, with 9 by 3 Maitlets 


No. G. 25. 


In Box complete 


“hr .. Price £3 8 O 
317 6 


A. W. GAMAGE, LTD., 


HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 


In answering this advertisement it is desirable that you mention THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE. 
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When Travelling 


ONVENIENCE and comfort 

are the chief desiderata when 
travelling and these virtues are 
embodied in the Gentlemen’s 
Roll-up Dressing Case here illus- 
trated. Made in Solid Pigskin 
Leather, lined with Suéde, it 
contains a complete set of Ster- 
ling Silver Toilet Requisites, Cut 
Glass Jars and Bottles, Pigskin 
Covered Mirror, Strop, Two 
Hollow Ground Razors, etc.; all 
arranged in compact manner, 
readily accessible, the case 
occupies little space when closed, 
measuring 134 x 8} x3 inches. 

An Illustrated Catalogue of 


Dressing Bags, Suit Cases. etc., 
sent post free_on application. 


MAPPIN 
& WEBB 


LTD, 


158-162, OXFORD STREET, W. 


Price complete 220, REGENT STREET, W. 
£8 : 15: 0 2, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


Paris: 1, Rue de la Paix. Rome. Biarritz. 
Nice. Lausanne. Johannesburg. Buenos 
Aires. Rio de Janeiro. Sao Paulo. Montreal, 


HARRY VARDON 
on Tobacco. 


South Herts Golf Club, 
Totteridge. 
London. 


Beautifully Cool 3, Sweet Smoking 


PLAYE R’S 
De Luxe 
A development of the original Player's Navy Cut, 
FROM ALL TOBACCO SELLERS IN PACKETS AND TINS ONLY, 
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MAKES LAME 
HORSES SOUND 


THE 


GREAT REMEDY ror LAMENESS 


EQUINOINT is a Scientific Remedy | 
for the Prevention and Cure of all | 
Leg Weakness and Breakdown. 


EQUINOINT is the equivalent of 

gold to Horseowners ; ‘is worth its 

weight of this precious metal when 
legs cause trouble. 

Pin your faith to EQUINOINT. 

There is a race—there is more— 

there is a new lease of life for your 
horse in every tin. 


EQUINOINT causes no pain. Leaves 


no blemish. Is as easily applied as 


paint. Removes all enlargements 
and you can work the horse all the 
time. 


EQUINOINT cures the worst cases 
of Sprung Tendon, Bog Spavin, 
Curb, Splint, Thorough-pin, Wind- 
galls, Sprung Hock, or any other 
Joint or Bursal Enlargement. 


EQUINOINT is just the one 
Remedy that should be in every 
stable inthe land. It isa prepa- 
ration that no owner can afford to 
be without, not even for a day. 


Price 10/ 6 per Tin of 180z. 


Go be obtained from Chemists G Saddlers all over the world, or direct from 


EQUINOINT Lp. Birtley, Co. Durham, Eng. 
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“Marvellously Quick !”’ 
Sporting Powder. 


“Smokeless <> Diamond’ 


Messrs. Curtis's & Harvey Ltd., anticipate an exceptional demand 
this season for their celebrated ‘‘Smokeless <> Diamond,” 
the ‘ Marvellously Quick” Sporting Powder, and have made 
arrangements accordingly. 


‘Smokeless <> Diamond” is universally acknowledged to be 
the Sporting Powder of the Century. 


Obtainable of all the leading Gunmakers and Dealers. 


“MARVELLOUSLY QUICK!” 


SOLD IN THREE STRENGTHS— 
Mild, Medium and Full 


10° 1/8 


per oz. per 2-oz. per |-Ib. 


A TESTING SAMPLE WILL BE 
forwarded Free on Application. 


F. & J. SMITH, 
Branch of the Imperial Tobacco Co. (of 
Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd., Glasgow 


In answering any advertisement on this page it is desirable that you mention THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE. 
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ROYAL VINOLIA 
VANISHING CREAM. 


(a rsHE pleasures of the open air life are 
‘| FS) many, but there are also disadvantages, 

inasmuch as exposure to wind and sun 
is apt to play havoc with a delicate com- 
plexion or the tender skin of neck and arms. 


In order to avoid these disadvantages the skin should be 
kept in a thoroughly healthy condition by the regular 
use of Royal Vinolia Vanishing Cream. 


This dainty toilet preparation nourishes the tissues, acts as a 
thorough protection against redness and 
roughness, and thus keeps the skin 
cool and fresh in all weathers. It 
is a non-greasy preparation, and is 
quickly absorbed by the skin, leaving 
a delicate bloom which greatly improves 
the appearance. Try Royal Vinolia 
Vanishing Cream to-day. 


When buying toilet preparations be sure to 
obtain Royal Vinolia. (A full range of this 
delightful series is kept by every chemist. 


In Tubes 6d. and 10$d. 
\ In Pots 104d. 
VINOLIA COMPANY LIMITED, 


LONDON AND PARIS. 
RV 171—23, 


— 
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Indispensable 


When tramping the moors ; on foot 
with the hounds; in the butts; 
wherever the sportsman goes, a 
Mills’ Shooting Seat”’ is indispen- 
sable, Its lightness and strength, 
the fact that it is easily adjustable 
and can be packed into a handbag, 
are but a few of the qualities that 
make it the premier seat. 


‘MILLS’ 


Patent Aluminium 


STOOL 


As supplied to H.M, THE KING 

and the Duke of Mariborough, 

the Earl of Lons ale, and many 
other distinguished Sportsmen, 


Polished Black-Bronzed 
25/- 
Non- iS/ = Telescopic 

WILLIAM MILLS, Ltd. 
Atlas Works, BIRMINGHAM. 


OF all Gunsmiths and Dealers, or 


L direct from the Sole Makers, 


J 


’. With the conscious pride of the 
artist in his latest and most 
beautiful creation, M. Morny 
dedicates his Chef d’ceuvre 
“ESSENCE MYSTERIEUSE ” 
to the service of the woman of 
culture- whose artistic nature 
expresses itself in the details 
of her toilet, as well as in her 
dress and surroundings. 


“ESSENCE 
MYSTERIEUSE” 


IS A PERSONAL PERFUME 
of great distinetion, 
its fragrance being of a 
SUPREME delicacy and 
- of a subtlety so intricate 
as to add a new and per- 
plexing charm to “the 
_ eternal feminine.” 
Fine cut fan-shaped Bottles, 12/6, 24/6 and 48/, 
“Ess. 
Mystericuse may be obtained 
from the Originators : 


MORNY FRERES Lrp 
201 REGENT ST. LONDON 


us Pay Part of 
Tailor's Bills 


Weare doing this for other 
gentlemen by busing their 
discarded clothesfrom them. 
Having : regular demand for 
tim all kinds of men’s clothes 
im we can pay the best prices 
ie carriage forward—we will 
4m make you an offer per return. 
fm All corres under 
lain envelo We have 
en regularly tor 
many years ~~ by hundreds 
fe of the best families. 
Reference; Lloyds Bank, 
Colmore Row, 
Telephone; Midland 508. 
CHILD & CO., 
32, Hill Street, Birmingham. 


PUREST IN ENGLAND. 


BOURNE 


Pints, 


TABLE:-::: 


Carriage 


“WATERS. 


R. M. MILLS CO., Bourne. 


PER 


AND 


CHEMISTS SADDLERS 


THE GREAT IRISH REMEDY FOR 
LAMENESS IN HORSES. 


For the worst cases of Sprung Tendon, Bog 
Spavin, Curb, Splint, Thoropin, Wind Galls, Sprung 
Hock, or any other joint or bursal enlargement. 


THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS. Write for Free Booklet to 
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“Tm feeling 
the very pink, 


“TAKE my tip, invest in a Clemak and you'll 2 
feel as I do—in the very pink.” to 


It’s a grand little razor, the Clemak. Gets the if 
growth off in next-to-no-time, and leaves the skin WA 


smooth as velvet. 


Every morning the same—a clean, close, com- 
fortable shave, and no trouble either before or 
after use. 


The Clemak is characteristically British in make, material, 
and design. It will last a lifetime, always giving satisfaction. 
It begins being better than other razorsin the blade. The keen cutting 
edge of the Clemak blades comes as a revelation even to experienced users 
of “‘ Safeties.”” These blades are exclusively made for Clemak Razors, and 
owe their superiority, their marvellous edge-retaining properties, to special 
processes of manufacture. 
In other points, too, the Clemak excels. It’s so simple, a novice can use it, 
and so good that money cannot buy a better razor. No bars, plates or screws 
to remove and no adjustment required. Easily stropped—easily cleaned. 
By using a Clemak you'll shave in half the time, with double the comfort. 


Made as 

and shaves as 
well as any 
Guinea Razor. 


Silver - plated Clemak 
Razor with stropping 
handle and seven blades. 


ing Stropping Machine, Velvet Hide 
Strop, with Clemak and Twelve Blades, 


Of all CUTLERS, STORES, &c., or from the 
CLEMAK RAZOR CO., 17, Billiter St., London, E.C. 


The Clemak Book will interest 
you. Write for a Copy to-day. 


COMBINATION OUTFIT, contain- 10/6 
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ROYAL 
DUBLIN SOCIETY. 


Boxes from 
) 6 7s. 6d. each 
Paid, 


G t Irish 
|acres, always —_ 
Timber for use in 


our Buildings. : AUGUST 25. 26 vy | 
> and 28 
BEST MATERIALS AND WORKMANSHIP. pit ‘ 
Send for 1914 Catalogue of Stables, Motor Car Houses, etc. Free. THE LARGEST SHOW OF HUNTERS IN THE WORLD. 


J. T. HOBSON & Co., THOROUGHBREDS AND HARNESS HORSES. 


MAKERS OF ALL KINDS OF PORTABLE BUILDINGS, STABLES, NAVAL AND MILITARY JUMPING COMPETITION. 
POULTRY HOUSES, 
ESTIMATES FREE. For Illustrated Programme apply to the Agricultural 
Established 70 Years. BEDFORD. Superintendent, LEINSTER HOUSE, DUBLIN. 


ee TENNIS COURT BLAES 
IRON & WooD Makes the Finest Hard Courts 


Particulars and quotations from 
B U \ L D N C S SHANKLANDS’, 88, GREAT CLYDE ST., CLASCOW. 
for all purposes, 
BADMINTON COURTS, Important to Dog Owners. 


If your dog suffers from Mange, Eczema. 
or Ringworm, try 


Buy from the largest manufacturers. 7 ANTACA RUS, 
F, D. COWIESOW & C0. 7° GLASCOW The proved remedy. Cures the worst cases in 


Contractors to H.M. Admiraliv, War Office, £c. a few days. In Tins 2s. 6d., post free. 
J. YOUNG & CO., 79, Royal Avenue, Belfast. 


FENCING, 


GATES, &c. 


BAYLISS 
|| JONES & BAYLISS, Ltd., 
WOLVERHAMPTON’ 
this Magazi: and Cannon St,, LONDON, E.C, CATALOGUE FREE, 


The illustrati duced f thentic photo- 
No More Dusty Roads. one treatment with 


A 
Dusty Road. 


The same 
after one 
treatment 
with 


Crescent Brand 


CALCIUM CHLORIDE 


Inexpensive and easily applied. Contains no tar, oil, grease, or other objectionable substance, and is odourless. Does not injure horses’ 
hoofs, rubber tyres, or any kind of leather. Used by over 300 Public Authorities in Great Britain. Granular Calcium Chloride, to be 
scattered by hand or spade, is specially suitable for use by private gentlemen. 
Write for BOOKLET “ G,”’ “‘ The Road Dust Problem Solved,” Free, with prices and full particulars from the makers 


BRUNNER, MOND & CO., LTD., DEPT. G., NORTHWICH, CHESHIRE. 
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DELICIOUS COFFEE EXTRA QUALITY 
WHITE SCOTCH WHISKY. 


. BLUE) | PEATM TMOOR 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 12 YEARS OLD_4/6 | OLD-4/6 per bottle. 
Of Stores and Wine Merchants. 


In makin i ntity, i i 
aking, use ieee quantity, * being co SELECTED BY TRADE EXPERTS IN THEIR 


much stronger than ORDINARY COFFEE. TASTING AT BREWERS’ EXHIBITION, 1912. 


Fortnightly from Liverpool to LA ROcHELLE-PALLICE for 


RIVIERA PACIFIC LINE 


Moderate Fares. Motor Cars Carried, Cycles Free. 
Special facilities for reception of Cars by Government officials at 
La Rochelle-Pallice. 


MOROCCO, \ Fortnightly Cruise from London, 23 days, £18. 
Canary Is., & Madeira 


West Indies, Panama Canal, New York, 
and BERMUDA. 
| Sailings from Southampton every alternative Wednesday. 
THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY, LONDON: 18, Moorgate St., or 32, Cockspur St, 
| ‘THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, LIVERPOOL: 31-33, James Street. 


SEND THE 

DAILY SKETCH 
TO YOUR FRIENDS ABROAD. 

Registered for transmission to Canada by Magazine Post. EVERY WEEK SIX ISSUES ARE Issued 5”: 


NEATLY oo FOR MAILING. May be had through all Newsagents and Bookstails. Fie ry 
Postage to :— Canada, 1d. perlb, Elsewhere, 1d. for each 4ozs. Friday 


Issued 
D. Every 
Friday 


EVERY SHAVE A SAFE SHAVE! 


how carefully the 
CLEMAK is made—the 


by side with the safety perfection of Peet 

of every detail— 
wazor offered at a guinea. Safety , the beautiful finish. Look 
You will then see it is the ; at the blade—feel its keen 
Razor cutting edge—no other blade 


equal of the other razor— 
could shave your beard more 


and cost you 16/- less. 
Then why pay a guinea? | Shaves Easiest. No dull blades. easily than that. 


UT the CLEMAK side Safest. Outlasts all others. 


Clemak Razor and Seven 
Blades 


New Model Set with Twelve 
Blades 


Combination Outfit, Strop- 
ping Machine, Velvet 
Hide Strop with Clemak 
and Twelve Blades 


OF ALL STORES, 


“ Made as well and shaves as well as any CUTLERS, ETC., 
Guinea Razor.” or post-free from 


CLEMAK RAZOR CO., 17, Billiter St., London 
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RELIABLE REMEDY for 


# BONES, ENLARGED JOINTS & TENDONS 


HANDLEY CROSS 
The CHEAPEST and MOST 


CURBS, SPLENTS, SPAVINS, SIDE- 
DIRECTIONS FOR USE WITH EACH JAR. 


CURES WITHSUT BLEMISH. 
The Stud Groom. Woolland Pytchley Hunt Stables 


JOHN E. CHARLETON, M.F.H. writes : “I / 

used your Enlarged Tendon 4 writes: ‘Ihave used the Mild Ointment for 

on Pony, and also on enlarged Joint on a Sprung Curb, Sprained Tendon, and Enlarged 
j Joint, with good results.” Sigd. R. Tucker. 


Hunter, with good results in both cases.’ ; 
MILD 2/6 a Jar STRONG 3 /G a Jar. 
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Gliding smoothly - noiselessly in the 
restful comfort of this well-sprung car, while Summer 
unfolds its kaleidoscope of views at every mile, is to experi- 
ence the true enjoyment of touring at its best. The new 
stream-line Talbot is a car of perfect 
comfort to ride or drive, in which 
touring can never become tiring. 
CLEMENT TALBOT LIMITED. 
Barlby Road, 


N Kensington 
London, 


By Appointment Jewellers to H.M. the King. 


Coldsmiths & Silversmiths Company 


Famous for 


DESIGN QUALITY VALUE 
= SOLID LEATHER 
SUIT CASE 


With Leather Blotting Book with Pen and Pencil, 
Razor Strop with Ivory Handle, Comb Case, Folding 
Mirror, Instrument Board, Ink and Light Cases. 


as 


Mail Cloth Cover ZI 5 0. 


LIST OF CONTENTS. 
Solid Silver-mounted Military | 1 Solid Silver-mounted Shaving 
Hair Brushes © Brush Bottle with 
Shaving Brush 
Cloth Brush | Hair Wash Bottle 
Jar der 1 Tortoiseshell Comb 
Jar 1 Ivory Paper Knife 
Tooth Brush | i Set of Lvory-handled Razors 
Bottle with | Manicure ———— and 
cissors 


Iilustrated catalogue sent post free on application. 


Only Address : 
112, REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
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TROPHIES. 


@ISTINCTIVE in design, and 

J fine workmanship, 
Mappin Trophies are specially 
valued by sportsmen the world 
over. Modelled in Gold, Silver, 
and Bronze, they are worthy 
examples of the silversmith’s art. 


Selections forwarded free for approval. 
Illustrated Catalogue Post Free. 


Sterling Silver Bowl, with two finely- \ X ] 
modelled Dragon Handles and Chased M APPI N & E BB, 
Bands, adapted from an example of LTD 


the ancient Norse period. 158-162, OXFORD STREET, W. 220, REGENT STREET. W. 
2, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C. 


Paris Nice Rome Buenos Aires Sao Paulo, 
£50 0 0. Biarritz Lausanne Johannesburg Rio de Janeiro Montreal 


12 inches diameter, 


+ 


AQUASCUTUM 


Regd. 
THE ORIGINAL & INCOMPARABLE 
ALL-WOOL WATERPROOF. 


From 3 


Three [Absolutely Pure Wool. 
., Absolutely Waterproof. 
Guarantees: Free from Cotton or Rubber. 


AQUASCUTUM is obtainable in practically every conceivable 
shade, and the beautifully blended colourings and artistic 
designs are suitable for every requirement of outdoor life. { 
" 


SPORTING, MOTORING, TRAVELLING, TOWN AND 
EVENING COATS, READY TO WEAR OR MADE TO ORDER. 
Please write for Patterns and New Illustrated Catalogue EE. 


AQUASCUTUM LTD. 


The Aquascutum §Sporting Tailors. Overcoat Specialists. 


enahieeatines 100 Regent St. London, W. 
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iw rue ROYAL STABLES 
BY HIS MAJESTYS CAVALRY, AND 
8Y FOREIGN ARMIES, &c, &c. 


wm . better than the Saddle Soap made by 
Brecknell & C2? Haymarket, london. /f_your groom 
treats it property, & uses the Soap according to dir 
ection the harness will always look well,” THE FIELD 


31 HAYMARKET © LONDON S.-W. 


BLAGDON LAKE, 


1914 Fishing Season. 
NOW OPEN. 


772 Trout killed last Season, average 
weight 2Ibs. 1 loz. 


For Rules and Regulations apply :— 
GENERAL MANAGER, WATERWORKS, BRISTOL, 


Inexpensive 


IRON & WOOD 
BUILDINGS 


for all purposes, 


BADMINTON COURTS, 


RECREATION ROOMS. 
a. SHOOTING LODGES, BUNGALOWS, GARAGES, 
CHOOLS, SANITORIA, COTTAGES, CHURCHES, HALLS, &e. 
BUILDINGS ARE ABSOLUTELY THE CuEAPEST AND BEST. 
Designs and Prices Free. Buy from the largest manufacturers, 


F. D. COWIESON & CO.,*° GLASGOW 


Contractors to H.M. Admiralty, War Office, £c. 


PUREST IN ENGLAND. 


BOURN 


R. M. MILLS & CO., Bourne. 


In answering any advertisement on this page it is desirable that you mention THE BADMINTON_-MAGAZINE. 
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| ARTISTIC FIREGRATES 


(CARBON Firegrates combine 

decorative beauty, scientific 
excellence and refined craftsman- 
ship. Since Carron Company 
acquired the old-established 
business of Longden & Company, 
Sheffield and London, their fine 
selection of Firegrates has been 
considerably augmented and 
embraces unique and authentic 


examples of recognised period -] 


models. Many of these Grates 
—the work of eminent artists— 
reflect the spirit of the age in 
which they were modelled, and 
bear evidence of the inimitable 
hand-craftsmanship of the period. 


Write for No. 45 E Firegrate 
Catalogue, Free on request. 


SOLD BY ALL IRONMONGERS 
AND HARDWARE MERCHANTS 


(ARRON Company 


CARRON, STIRLINGSHIRE, ¥ 
and at Phoenix Foundry, Sheffield. “Qi 


Showrooms: London (City and West End), 
Liverpool, Manchester, Bristol, Newcastle-on- 
Tyne, Birmingham, Edigbargh, Glasgow, and 
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Fortnightly from Liverpool to La RocHELLE-PALLICE for 
iV i R — BY — 
South of France PACI FIC LI N oe 
Moderate Fares. Motor Cars Carried. Cycles Free. 
Special facilities for reception of Cars by Government officials at 


La Rochelle-Pallice. 
MOROCCO, 
Canary Is., & Madeira 


West Indies, Panama Canal, New York, 
and BERMUDA. 
Sailings from Southampton every alternative Wednesday. 


| Fortnightly Cruise from London, 23 days, £18. 


THE ROYAL MAIL STEAM PACKET COMPANY, | LONDON: 18, Moorgate St., or 32, Cockspur St. 
THE PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY, 


LIVERPOOL: 31-33, James Street. 


FOOT'’S 


(PATENT) 


“EUREKA” 
TRUNKS 


NO CRUSHING. 
NO CONFUSION. 


Any article is instantly get-at-able, and can be 
removed without disturbing the remainder of 
contents. The Bottom is as accessible as the Top. 
Separate compartments for Linen, Clothes, Hats, 
Boots, &c. Carries the garments in perfect 
order, and economises space by the systematic 
method of packing. No rummaging ior 
clothes—no heavy trays to lift. Drawers 
divided to suit customers’ requirements. 


Made with 2, 3, or 4 Drawers, in 
Four Qualities and Various Sizes. 
Prices from 60/-. 


Write for Booklet, 
“TRUNKS FOR TRAVELLERS,” No. 41. 


J. FOOT & SON, Lid., 


(Dept. T. 41), 171, New Bond St., LONDON, W 


GREEN 


YELLOW 
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- | BOLTS, SCREWS & NUTS 


Special 
Assortments 


Customer's 
Specification, 4 


ordinary 
requirements 


Just what you want : 
always at hand. 


EVERY MOTORIST OUGHT TO HAVE ONE. 
8/ For 
Remit = Sample Box 


KIRBY BANKS SCREW CO., Ltd., 
Thisisoneof P L A &. YT I Cc Contractors to the Wan Orvicr. ADMIR‘LTY, CROWN COLONIES, &c., 
Albert Screw Works, LEEDS. 


HARBUTT’S PIG TURES Specialists in Rehetition Work -f all Kiads in any Metal. 
Framed for hanging—Easy enough for a THE WORLD-FAMED 

child to do—Charming when finished— RIS 
Clean to make—Complete Outfits: 10 4 ( "4 
Colours. Tools, ete.—Dickens or Histori- ll 

cal Series—Price 2/e, Post Free P LAYER 


m HARBUTT'S PLASTICINE Ltd., 12, Bathampton, which surdoutiedy due to PIANOS 
| 


their Artistic Supremacy, Reliability & Moderate Prices 
SIR HERBERT MARSHALL & SONS, Ltd. 
Angelus Hall, Regent House, Regent St., London, W. 


IRON RAILING, GATEs, FENCING, &c. iRON 


AYLISS, +4 BARROWS, 
JONES 


AYLISS, |||! 


WOLVERHAMPTON, and Cannon Street, LONDON, Fo. 


EVERY SHAVE A SAFE SHAVE! 


UT the CLEMAK side Safest. Outlasts all others. 
1s Ma 


by side with the safety fecti f detail 

i perfection of every detail— 

Safety the beautiful finish... Look 
at the blade—feel its keen 
equal of the other razor— Razor cutting edge—no other blade 
could shave your beard more 


and cost you 16/- less. 
Then why pay a guinea ? 


Catalogue Free. (2 


Shaves Easiest. No dull b!>4es. easily than that. 


Clemak Razor and Seven 
Blades 


New Model Set with Twelve 
Blades 


Combination Outfit, Strop- 
ping Machine, Velvet 
Hide Strop with Clemak 
and Twelve Blades .. 10/6 


OF ALL STORES 
CUTLERS. ETC., 


“Made as well and shaves as well as any 
or post-free from 


Guinea Razor” 


CLEMAK RAZOR CO., 17, Billiter St., London 


In answering any advertisement on this page it is desirable that you mention THE BADMINTON MAGAZINE. 
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The only satisfactory solution 
to the The Standard 
is to use the pre-eminently 
satisfactory bookcase, viz:-the = by which all 


others are compared. 
‘OXFORD’ NOBEL'S 
Sectional Bookcase 


Only the finest materials and workmanship 
is used—No deal or cheap wood; no dis J ¢ f 
figuring metal bands, rollers, springs or _«& “oe 


felt strips are used in its manutacture. 
Every section is a solidly built and reliable 


piece of furniture, and further in appear- : 

ance it adds to the dignity of any room. i : 
Finished in the best manner, it is as suitable 

for the drawing-room as_ the library. ae 


Explanatory booklet sent free on request 
to the inventors and manufacturers— 


WILLIAM BAKER & CO., I Nobel’s Cartridge Cases 
Bookcase Factory, Oxford. 
Estd. over 100 years. with ‘Improved 


Empire” make a perfect 
combination. 


NOBEL’s EXPLosIvEs 
Ca, 
Glasgow & London. 


The only Sectional Bookcase 
not givean"Office” | 
appearance totheroom. 


ee this mar 


inside this shoe—in 
spite of heavy rains. 

He has had “ DRI-PED” sole leather put on his shoes. 

“DRI-PED,” that is absolutely waterproof; that persist- 


ently repells ALL wet and chill however long his golf 
enthusiasm keeps him out on the links. 


Physical comfort is vital for best golf form, and dry feet—warm as 

toast—go a long way towards bodily ease and winning the match. 

Get wet-resisting “*DRI-PED” sole leather on to your golf boots or shoes, 

forthwith. By its means you avoid the miserable handicap of frozen feet 
* as you tramp round the rain-sodden course. 


Get tt done now before your next game. as ’ 


DRI=-PED 


THE SUPER-LEATHER FOR SOLES / 


Any dealer can supply “*DR -r’eJ.” Every new boot no matter wha, 
make may be obtaiwel “ DRI-PED” soied ata slight extra cost. Re- 
soling with ‘Uk -rD” costs up to 1/6 extra per pair for men, up to 
1/- extra for ladies, and up to 9d. extra for children. NOTE.—The 
above extra prices are based upon previous charges for ordinary repairs 
of 3/6 men’s, 2/9 ladie.’, 2/- children’s. Where a less scale has been 
charged for repairs, a variation to above extra prices may be expecteu. 
Ask your dealer for ‘“* DRIPED” Booklet. If William Walker & Sons, Ltd., 
he cannot supply it or the leather, send us his “DRI-PED” advertising Dep .. 
name and address. We will post, booklet County Buildings, Cannon »:. 


you y 
and see vo obtain “ DRI-PED.” Manchester. 
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DELICIOUS COFFEE 


D 
WHITE 
« BLUE 


For Breakfast & after Dinner. 
In making, use less quantity, it being so 
muchstronger than ORDINARY COFFEE. 


PEATMOOR 


OLD SCOTCH 


WHISKY 


“SOFT, MELLOW, DELIGHTFUL. 


Carries the Wild Rough Scent 
of the Highland Breeze."’ 


HANDLEY CROSS 
The CHEAPEST and MOST 
CURBS, SPLENTS, SPAVINS, SIDE- 


CURES WITHOUT BLEMISH. 


JOHN E. CHARLETON, Esq., M.F.H., writes: “I 
have used your Ointment on Enlarged Tendon 
on Pony, and also on enlarged Joint on a 
Hunter, with good results in both cases.” 


MILD (Wier) 2/6 a Jar. 


POST FREE. 


S/-a Jar 
Agents: D. MORGAN & CO., HIGH STREET, CARDIFF. 


HORSE OINTMENT 
RELIABLE REMEDY for 


BONES, ENLARGED JOINTS & TENDONS 
DIRECTIONS FOR USE WITH EACH JAR. 
The Stud Groom, Woodland Pytchley Hunt Stables, 
writes: ‘‘IT have used the Mild Ointment for 


Sprung Curb, Sprained Tendon, and Enlarged 
Joint, with good results.” Sigd. R. Tucker. 


STRONG 3/6 a Jar. 


TERMS—CASH. 
Telegrams: ‘‘JORROCKS, CARDIFF.” 


Sports Wear 


Don’t discard old favourites. Send them 
tothe Perth Dye Works.. They will be 
returned in four days as good as new for 
cleanliness, 


Better than New 


for comfort, and J 
at a fraction of 
the cost. 


Golfing Suits, 
Boating, Cricket 
} and Tennis 
Flannels, Motor 
Clothing and 
light summer 
suits dry-cleaned 
by Campbells’ 
cial process, 
tailor-pressed ; 
also repaired and 
shower-proofed 
desired. 


Send for Price 
List “B” and 
address of nearest 
Branch. 


‘REDUCINE | 


OF ALL : AND 
CHEMISTS SADDLERS 


THE GREAT IRISH REMEDY FOR 
LAMENESS IN HORSES. 


For the worst cases of Sprung Tendon, Bog 
Spavin, Curb, Splint, Thoropin, Wind Galls, Sprung 
Hock, or any other joint or bursal enlargement. 


THOUSANDS OF TESTIMONIALS. Write for Fr>2 to 


The Reducine Co., 54, South Frederick Street, Dublin. 
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BOLTS, SCREWS & NUTS 


Special 
Assortments 
to 


Customer's 
Specification. 


USED in rue ROYAL STABLES 
BY HIS MAJESTYS CAVALRY, AND 
BY FOREIGN ARMIES, &e, &c. 
“You can use 
nothing better than the Saddle Soap made by 
& C2 Haymarket, London. /f your groom 
treats it property, & uses the Soap according to dir. 
ection the harness will always look well,” THE ” THE FIELD 


ordinary 
requirements 


Just what you want 
always at hand. 


EVERY MOTORIST OUGHT TO HAVE ONE. 
For 
Remit 33 = Sample Box. 
KIRBY BANKS SCREW CO., Ltd, 
Contractors to the War Orrice, ADMIRALTY, CoLoniks, &¢, 


Albert Screw Works, LEEDS. 
Spectalists in Repetition work of all kinds in any Metal, 


CLEAN AND EASY PLAY'MODELS 
eur use with Plastic Pictures and the Add- Bit Games. 
VS enn “Bright and Clean as a New Pin.” 
YY 2X MODELS IN THE NEW “PLAY-WAX.” 
whe success PIAN Os A selection of 28 brilliant colours, Absolutely clean to work 
which is undoubtedly due to with, both to hands and clothes, Hardens when cold ; softens 
their Artistic Supremacy, Reliability & Moderate Prices with warmth of the hands. Let us send you one of the 
outfits, Comp'ete with tool, post free, 9d.,.1/3 and 2/4, 


w. HARBUTT’S PLASTICINE, LTD., 12 BATHAMPTON, BATH 


COUNTRY-SIDE 


A Charming Guide to Nature Study. is the recognised 


means of not only 
MONTHLY — PRICE 6D. keeping in touch with 


outdoor life at all 
seasons, but of instilling practical knowledge. It is a delightful 
and profusely illustrated magazine of Nature Study, kept quite 
free from puzzling scientific expressions, and easily understood 
by all. It will interest every member of the family, and is 
generally kept and bound—this being a particularly common 
practice at the principal Schools and Colleges. ‘There is a 
freshness about COUNTRY-SIDE which constitutes one of 
its greatest charms, and if you take a copy home to-day you 
will speedily become absorbed in its contents. Just try it. 


Price 6d., Post Free 84d., from 46 & 47, Shoe Lane, London, E.C. 
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MAGAZINE of SPORTS & PASTIMES. 


There s a race to be run and a stake 
to be won 


© es there, where the keen eyes are focussed, isa tumult of colour 
and thudding hoofs. But, to each onlooker, one particular 
bright patch counts for more than all the others. The glorious 
uncertainty that surrounds it provides a thrill that ceases 
only when uncertainty has become certainty. 


There’s a race to be run and a stake to be won. That’s a slogan that rallies 
sportsmen. When you hear it, remember the House of Gant. Whatever 
the race, you can get ‘“‘on”’ at the latest tape prices. And when you’re 
“‘on”’ you can rest satisfied that your business is in reliable hands. 
Over twenty-three years’ dealing with the best class of Race-goers 
and sportsmen is a guarantee that the House of Gant is safe for 
any amount. Every transaction is treated in confidence, and 
cheques for winnings are paid in a private name—and 

promptly. 


Send your business for any race. Or obtain 
full particulars and terms by return, 


D. M. GANT 


Turf Accountant 


New Bond St. W 
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